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INTRODUCTION. 


The second annual supplement to the Weekly Bulletin presented herewith is 
intended to comprise a general review of the work of the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Department of Trade and Commerce for the year 1915. While not of 
a detailed character it is nevertheless thought that such a bulletin is valuable for pur-— 
poses of reference as giving in condensed form an outline of the year’s work, together 
with a brief reference to its character and scope and to the efforts being made by lead- 
ing industrial countries on similar lines. Special attention may be directed to the 
striking figures on page 15 of the matter relating to United States Commercial 
Intelligence. It is hoped that Canadian manufacturers and exporters may by means 
of this supplement be able to gain a clearer conception of the aims and activities of 
this branch of the public service, and that in the future they may be ready to avail 
themselves of its co-operation in an effort to extend Canadian trade with countries 
overseas. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE SERVICE. 


Report ofr CoMMISSIONER OF COMMERCE. 
(The late Mr. R. Grigg.) 


Ottawa, December 28, 1915. 


Canadians who say that “the twentieth century is Canada’s” believe that the 
great natural resources of their country will have added to them the population 
necessary for their conversion into wealth and authority, but it. does not follow that 
the steps necessary in order to justify their faith are fully realized. No purely agri- 
cultural people can hope to attain a high rank among nations—for diversified industry 
is essential to national greatness—and no industrial people have found it possible 
to avoid assiduous cultivation of the field of commerce in regard to outside markets. 
On the contrary, all the leading nations find it necessary to increase their efforts in 
this direction as manufacturers develop and provide a profitable outlet for the industry 
of their people. It is therefore a truism to say that the development of foreign 
markets is universally recognized as the most important factor in the growth of 
population and wealth in modern countries. : 

Canadians are beginning to realize that a stage has been reached in the expansion 
of their country when a consideration. of export markets becomes of increasing 
importance. An outlet must be found for its exportable products if its national pro- 
gress is the be assured, or even if the debts are to be liquidated which have been 
incurred for undertakings necessary for the proper utilization of natural resources. 
It is essential that this development of foreign commerce should not be confined to 
natural products but that an expansion should also take place in the production and 
export of manufactured articles, which involve the employment of trained labour to 
a high degree. It is with regard to the enlargement of the markets for industrial 
products that the assistance of a Commercial Intelligence Service is found especially 
of value. 


EXTENT OF THE SERVICE. 


The purpose of the Commerical Intelligence Service is to promote the sale of 
Canadian products abroad and to provide Canadian manufacturers and exporters 
with information regarding trade conditions and opportunities in countries in which 
Canadian goods are likely to find a market. This service was established by Order 
in Council on November 21, 1891, and the first officer was appointed in 1894. At 
present the officers of the service number twenty-nine, divided into classes or grades, 
as follows :— 


(a) Trade Commissioners, of whom there are nineteen (including three Acting 
Trade Commissioners) stationed in the Argentine Republic, Australia, British West 
Indies, China, Cuba, France, Japan, Holland, Newfoundland, New Zealand, South 
Africa and the United Kingdom. It is intended also to shortly establish two or more 
Trade Commissioners at posts in the Russian Empire. These officers reside abroad 
at some permanent post and their whole time is directly devoted to the interests of 


the service. 
(b) Special Trade Comissioners, who are officers sent abroad for the purpose 


of commercial investigation in connection with some special branch of Canadian 
trade. There are at present two Special Trade Commissioners, one of whom is visit- 
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ing Europe, Africa, Australasia and the Orient in the interests of the Canadian 
lumber industry, the other stationed in Great Britain with special relation to the 
fruit trade. 


(c) Commercial Agents, of whom there are five stationed in the British West 
Indies (2), Norway (1), and South Africa (2), are persons residing abroad who are 
allowed a small salary for certain services rendered and who may engage in business 
on their own account. 


(d) Sub-Trade Commissioners, are persons destined for the Service who are 
appointees on probation and who take a course of preliminary training in Canada 
and abroad. Three young men, graduates of leading Canadian universities, have been 
appointed to this rank and their time has been occupied in becoming familiar with 
departmental methods and with conditions of production throughout the various 
branches of Canadian industry. This policy is in keeping with the practice of the 
United States Consular Service, where the former system of political appointments 
has been superseded by an attempt to create a staff of trained and qualified officers. 

In accordance with an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
with Sir Edward Grey in July, 1912, a large number of British Consuls were also 
placed at the disposal of Canadians, who may wish to consult them in reference to 
trade matters. A selected list of twenty-eight British Consulates appear from time 
to time in the Weekly Bulletin and letters are frequently addressed to these officers 
from Canada, the replies are sent in duplicate to the Department and original letters 
are forwarded to the firms who have written the Consulates. These often consist of 
carefully drawn statements relating to inquiries, indicating the prospects of exporters 
and giving names of importing firms. The address of Consulates not included in 
the list referred to can be obtained from the Department. It will be seen that the 
sources of information provided by the network of trained observers in the British 
Consulates throughout the world is of great value to Canadian men of business 
whether for purposes of export or import, and the importance of the facility will 
inerease with the development of Canada. 


ANNUAL REVIEW. 


By the direction of the Minister, the Trade Commissioners and Commercial 
Agents are required to render at the end of each year an account o ftheir work for 
publication in the form of a supplement to the Weekly Bulletin. The first annual 
supplement embodying these reports covered the year 1914 and appeared in the early 
part of 1915. For the present supplement the various officers of the service were 
instructed to submit a review of the work of their officers for the promotion of Cana- 
dian trade during the year 1915, together with a summary of conditions of trade 
prevailing in the district or country in which they are stationed. Replies have been 
received from Mr. B. 8. Webb (Buenos Aires), Mr. D. H. Ross (Melbourne), Mr. E. 
H. S. Flood (Barbados), Mr. R. H. Curry (Bahamas), Mr. Edgar Tripp (Trinidad), 
Mr. J. W. Ross (Shanghai), Mr. J. E. Ray (Birmingham), L. M. Vaughan (Bristol), 
Mr. J. T. Litghow (Glasgow), Mr. Harrison Watson (London), Mr. F. A. C. Bicker- 
dike (Manchester), Mr. Ph. Geleerd (Rotterdam), Mr. W. B.- Nicholson (St. John’s, 
Nfid.), Mr. W. A. Beddoe (Auckland), Mr. C. E. Sontum (Christiania), and Mr. 
W. J. Egan (Cape Town). Shortly after the outbreak of the war two officers of the 
service volunteered for the front, viz.: Mr. G. B. Johnson (Yokohama), and Mr. H. 
R. Pousette (Buenos Aires). During the absence of these gentlemen the offices in 
question are in charge of temporary officers. On the retirement from the service of 
Mr. I. Dane (Glasgow), last May, Mr. J. T. Lithgow was transferred from the office 
at Rotterdam to Glasgow, and his review of the work of the latter post therefore 
relates to only part of the year. No response was received from Mr. H. R. MacMillan 
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and Mr. C. F. Just, as these gentlemen have been undertaking special duties and 
reports of their work have appeared in other publications. The reports that have 
been received, however, are reproduced herewith and outline the activities of the 
officers who signed ther, | . 


SPECIAL TRADE COMMISSIONERS. 


A departure from the established practices has been made by the appointment 
of Special trade Commissioners to investigate particular lines of trade. The first 
officer to undertake work of this nature was Mr. H. R. MacMillan, who was appointed 
on March 20, 1915, as a Special Trade Commissioner to inquire into the require- 
ments and possibilities of the markets for Canadian lumber in the United Kingdom, 
France, Holland, South Africa, India, Australasia and China. It may be of interest 
to state in this connection that experience in the United States led to the appoint- 
ment of two carefully selected officers to carry out similar duties to those discharged: 
by this gentleman and provided a precedent shortly before his appointment. Mr. 
MacMillan proceeded first to Great Britain, leaving for that country on April 16, 
1915, and has already covered the ground fully with regard to the markets for lumber 
in the United Kingdom, Holland, France, South Africa and India. He is at present 
in Australia and after completing his investigations in that country will proceed 
to China. 

Valuable reports have been received from this officer which have been reproduced 
in leading British and American trade journals. The work has been of a two-fold 
character—educational to both buyers and sellers—tending to allay prejudice and 
apathy in the first case and to teach sellers something of the somewhat difficult art 
of export and how to best meet the desires of buyers, whose wishes always rule for — 
they hold the money bag. It is not always possible to demonstrate the direct and 
immediate results from work of this character, but in this case the special and inti- 
mate knowledge of his subject coupled with ability to give adequate expression to the 
effect of his investigations, has amply satisfied the trade this officer represents. 
Important orders have been directly secured and the employment of a Special Com- 
missioner which was regarded as experimental has already been justified by results. 
Testimony to this fact is afforded by the action of practical lumbermen in a Canadian 
province who brought such effective arguments to bear upon the Government of that 
province that one of their number has been sent to Great Britain to carry on the 
work as a Provincial Commissioner. 

The export of fruit to the United Kingdom is another branch of Canadian trade 
to which special consideration has been given by the appointment on September 9, 
1915, of Mr. J. Forsyth Smith as a Canadian Trade Commissioner. This officer is 
stationed at Leeds and his duties will have special regard to furthering the sale 
of Canadian fruit in the British market. Mr. Forsyth Smith was in the service of 
the Government of British Columbia in connection with the marketing of fruit and 
possesses special qualifications for work of this nature. His reports on fruit market 
conditions are published at regular intervals in the Weekly Bulletin. By an arrange- 
ment with the Department of Trade and Commerce, the Fruit Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture publishes twice each week a report which contains a summary 
of the prevailing prices in Great Britain as cabled by Mr. Forsyth Smith. These 
semi-weekly cables also appear in the Weekly Bulletin. 


| RUSSIAN TRADE INVESTIGATION. 


In view of the opportunities for trade with Russia, resulting from the with- 
drawal of German supplies, it was thought desirable to investigate the openings for 
Canadian products in that market. Accordingly on the release from Germany of 
Mr. C. F. Just, former Canadian Trade Commissioner at Hamburg, that officer was . 
instructed to proceed to Russia. Mr. Just arrived in Petrograd on May 1, 1915, 
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having travelled by way of Norway and Sweden. Some three months and a half 
were devoted to an inquiry into the prospests for Canadian trade in various. sections 
of the Russian Empire. The trade centres visited comprised the following: Petro- 
grad, Moscow, Odessa, Kieff, Kharkov, Rostov-on-don, Omsk and Vladivostok. Interim 
reports embodying the results of his investigations were forwarded from time to time 
by Mr. Just and published in the Weekly Bulletin. These reports together with other 
matter relating to Russian trade are being gathered together and reprinted as a 
special supplement to the ‘Weekly Bulletin, copies of which will be distributed to 
those interested. A provisional list of the principal importing firms in Russia has 
also been published as a supplement to the revised edition of the Directory of Foreign 
‘Importers. From Vladivostok Mr. Just proceeded to Canada by way of Japan, 
arriving at Victoria on September 16, and as a necessary auxiliary to his investiga- 
tions in Russia, visited the principal centres of Canadian industry and exchanged 
information with producers likely to be interested in the Russian market. . 

The reports of Mr. Just on Russian trade are in the nature of a preliminary 
review of the position in that market to prepare the ground for the establishment 


of permanent trade representation. As a part of his duties that officer was commis-. 


sioned to inquire into the best plan to be adopted with regard to the appointment 
of Commercial Intelligence officers at leading centres in the Russian Empire. Largely 
as a result of his observations two Canadian Trade Commissioners to Russia have 
been appointed. The proposal to engage the services of ‘commercial correspondents 
at other points in the Russian Empire is also being considered. 


SUB-TRADE COMMISSIONERS. 


In accordance with the practice of the Consular Services of leading countries, 
the plan has been adopted of appointing young men of ability and good education 
with a view of their undergoing training for future service abroad. They hold the 
rank of Sub-Trade Commissioner. After becoming acquainted with the routine work 
of the Department they are given the opportunity to study at first hand conditions 
of production as they exist in Canada. The first to be appointed to this rank were 
Mr. Norman D. Johnston and Mr. L. D. Wilgress, graduates of the Economic Depart- 
ment of McGill University. After a period of training extending from June 1, 1914, 
Mr. Wilgress is leaving Canada at the beginning of the year 1916 to take up duties as 
Canadian Trade Commissioner at Omsk, Western Siberia, Russia. A third Sub-Trade 
Commissioner was appointed on May 13, 1915, in the person of Mr. Wendell McL. 
Clarke, a graduate of Toronto University. Announcement will shortly be made with 
regard to the disposition of these other young men. It is hoped to establish in the 
service a system of promotion by merit and a standard of efficiency not obtainable 
under former methods. 

The introduction of such young men into the service is not, however, designed 
to preclude the employment of older men of wide experience and known business 
ability. A judicious co-operation of both elements will afford material for adaptation 
to the varying needs and conditions of the wide field to be oceupied by the Commercial 
Intelligence Service of. Canada. 

The policy of stated periods of revisiting Canada by the Trade Commissioners 
has been adopted, and though interrupted in part by the war, has been put into 
practice during the year, and the visits of Mr. Poussette and Mr. Just and their 
conferences with the business men of all parts of Canada has been productive of good 
results. 


ca 
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WEEKLY BULLETIN. 


> 


An important part of the work of Canadian trade officials consists in the pre- 
paration of reports reviewing the possibilities for trade with the countries in which 
they are stationed. These are carefully edited in the Department and are published 
in the Weekly Bulletin, together with other matter judiciously selected from foreign 
and home trade journals. In each number there is published a list of trade inquiries, 
or opportunities for trade abroad. These are forwarded to the Department by the 
Trade Commissioners and Commercial Agents and are the means of placing foreign 
buyers in touch with Canadian sources of supply. During the past year 1,303 trade 
inquiries were received and published in the ‘Weekly Bulletin, while 4,732 names and 
addresses of inquirers were furnished to Canadian applicants. Other matter included 
comprises statistics of Canadian trade, Canadian grain statistics and crop bulletins, 
monthly lists of steamship sailings from Canadian ports, British agricultural pro- 
duce trade figures, extracts from British and foreign consular reports, and mis- 
cellaneous articles of varied interest. The circulation (free) of the Weekly Bulletin 
is confined to Canada. 

An attempt has been made to improve the quality of the Weekly Bulletin and 
both its size and circulation have greatly increased in the last two years. Last May 
a change was made in its make-up and general appearance. The present name was 
adopted in lieu of the designation of ‘ Weekly Report,” by which this publication 
had previously been known. The general attractiveness of the Weekly was at the 
same time augmented by the adoption of an outside paper cover, the use of a superior 
quality of paper and by the reproduction of illustrations indicating the requirements . 
of different countries for certain kinds of goods. It is becoming recognized that such 
a publication is an excellent medium for the diffusion of commercial information 
and it is therefore hoped that the efforts being directed towards its perfection will 
be rewarded by valuable results. Appreciative letters are constantly received, some 
of them covering valuable suggestions. It is receiving generous and increasing notice 
from the press and reaches members of parliament, universities, merchants, manufac- 
turers, bankers, the professional classes and even a limited number of school teachers 
and professors who use it for educational purposes. Owing to the increase in the 
size of the Weekly Bulletin an index is now provided every six months instead of once 
each year as formerly. 

SUPPLEMENTS. 


In addition to the annual review of the Commercial Intelligence Service referred 
to above, other supplements to the Weekly Bulletin issued during the year were a 
revised edition of the Directory of Foreign Importers, Export Directory of Canada, 
Handbook for Export to South America, and Report on the Trade of Canada and 
the British West Indies. 

The Trade Commissioners and Commercial Agents compiled and submitted to 
the Department, lists of importers in the countries in which they were stationed who 
were likely to be interested in Canadian products. These lists were embodied in a 
revised edition of the Directory of Foreign Importers which also included other 
matter, such as the principal oversea mail and cargo steamship services, particulars 
with reference to the coinage, weights and measures of foreign countries, and data 
respecting the customs requirements of foreign countries and British possessions in 
regard to invoicing. A supplemental list of leading Russian importing firms has 
been prepared and distributed. 

The Handbook for Export to South America was prepared from data supplied 
by Mr. H. R. Poussette, the Canadian Trade Commissioner at Buenos Aires, with 
a view to indicating the more important problems and methods of trade which have 
to be taken into account in connection with the export trade to South America. It 
was hoped that the information given would be of assistance to Canadians desirous 
of opening up or extending their trade with the countries concerned. 
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Mr. ‘Watson Griffin during the course of the year 1914 visited the British West 
Indies as a Special Trade Commissioner appointed to inquire into conditions and 
prepare reports with a view to developing trade with these colonies. ~The result of 
his investigations is given in a report outlining the possibilities for trade under the 
Canada-British West Indies Preferential Trade Agreement. This report has been 
published as a special supplement to the Weekly Bulletin dealing with “ Canada and 
the British West Indies”? Copies may be obtained on application to the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 

The Export Directory of Canada was revised during the past year and an attempt 
was made to render this publication more useful for the purpose for which it is 
designed. This directory contains a list of Canadian manufacturers, producers and 
exporters and is mainly intended for circulation outside of Canada. 

Other supplements to the Weekly Bulletin are now in the press and will soon 
be ready for distribution. The reports of Mr. OC. F. Just and other matter dealing 
with Russian trade are being reprinted in a form more convenient for reference by 
Oanadian business men. Another publication which should prove of value is the 
work of Mr. Watson Griffin on “Canada, the Country of the Twentieth Century.” 
This book, which is now in the press, gives a description of the Dominion and its 
relation to the markets of the world, including a review of its agricultural capabili- 
ties, forest areas, mineral resources, fisheries, water-powers, industrial position and 
possibilities of future development. Many illustrations have been provided together 
with maps of the Dominion and the various provinces. This publication is designed 
to place before persons living outside of Canada a comprehensive but epitomized 
review of the natural resources and economic position of the country. 


WORK AT HEAD OFFICE. 


The great interest in foreign trade is being taken by Canadian producers has 
been very evident during the past year. The marked increase in 1914 of the cor- 
respondence of the Commercial Intelligence Office at Ottawa, under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Commerce, has been maintained in 1915, as the following 
approximate figures of letters received and sent from this branch during the past 
four years will indicate :— 
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NOTE.—The figures for letters during the year 1913 were infiuenced to an important 
degree by the absence of the Commissioner of Commerce on duty in China, Japan and - 
Europe for seven months of that year. 
months of that year. 


A large number of the letters received embody questions of every conceivable 
kind. The replies cover a wide range of subjects often demanding careful investiga- 
tion and inquiry, involving reference to various departments of the Government, to 
reports and economic literature bearing upon the subject in hand, including the 
publications of foreign countries, and often resulting in correspondence with persons 
and firms in all parts of Canada. The services of the Statistical Branch are often 
sought for the preparation of tabulated statements necessary for the supply of infor- 
mation regarding trade. A standing difficulty in this respect is found in the customs 
classification which is designed for purposes of revenue and is the foundation of 
Canadian trade statistics. It is often impossible to interpret these figures as a guide 
to traders and others, and it is hoped that amendment may follow legislative atten- 
tion to this highly important subject. Statistics are the book-keeping of the nation 
and constitute a record of the activities of the people. Accurate and intelligent 
accountancy has become essential to the conduct of all large business operations and 
this is especially the case in regard to national affairs. 
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In addition to a large body of correspondence numerous interviews also occur. 
Geutlemen call at the office in great numbers for information and conferencé—rarely 
a day passes without such visitors—all of whom are welcome and command the. ser- 
vices of the staff in an earnest effort to co-operate to their advantage. These inter- 
views are of the most varied character, embracing visits from Canadian producers 
seeking information with respect to foreign markets, calls from members of: parlia- 
ment, foreign consuls, government officials, members of boards of trade, and others 
desiring further information on some matter connected with Canadian production 
and export. Some of the interviews are such as to take up considerable time and 
often demand careful investigation on the part of the staff of the branch. A great 
number of requests have been received for information concerning the opportunities 
resulting from the derangement of trade consequent upon the war. All this goes to 
show an interest in export trade on the part of Canadian producers and. a more definite 
recognition of the importance of developing foreign markets. 


FUNCTIONS OF CONSULAR OFFICERS. 


The value to the country of such a service as that outlined above may be better 
appreciated after reviewing the similar activities of leading countries. The general 
functions of foreign trade representatives and their usefulness to the trading com- 
munity of the country which they represent were ably defined by Mr. J. Joyce 
Broderick, former H.M. Vice-Consul at New York, in an address delivered before 
the Canadian Club of Ottawa on November 15, 1918. It was pointed out that during 
recent years commercial nations have more and more encouraged their trade interests 
to seek active aid from consuls and other commercial agents in protecting and 
extending foreign commerce, and this watchfulness now forms the chief duty of these 
officers. Raw materials and foodstuffs compel their own market—purchasers come 
in search of them—but the producers of manufactured goods must use every avail- 
able resource at their command. Consuls cannot take the place of individual repre- 
sentatives of private firms, nor can they bring negotiations to a conclusion. A consul 
has no definite proposal to make or bargain to offer. He cannot create trade, but he 
can point out the manner in which it might be created. He can give valuable infor- 
mation especially in remote countries respecting local styles and prejudices. He 
could tell you for instance that a dragon is popular on trade marks in China, a ram- 
pant leopard in India, the Star of Bethlehem in: Uruguay; that it is useless to try 
to sell washtubs in Singapore, where they wash their clothes in midstream. He can 
furnish you with reports on shortage of crops, mechanical difficulties of trade, harbour 
improvements and the extension abroad of railroad facilities and other means of 
transportation which open up new districts to commerce, information on investments 
of trade, the increasing or declining demand for certain kinds of goods, and changes 
in taste or habits of life as affecting demands for imported articles. 

Consuls can and constantly do save their merchants from exasperating exactions 
and delays by giving them full information regarding local regulations: governing 
sentatives of private firms, nor can they bring negotations to a conclusion. A consul 
cannot be a specialist in every line. If he were a specialist in any line it is likely 
that he would prefer to devote himself to it and make much money and riches thereby. 
What is needed is that the service should be composed of men of versatility and com- 
mon sense who can readily grasp the essentials of any subject. Their efficiency will 
be enhanced in proportion as they are bombarded with letters and requests for 
information, introductions and assistance; for the consular system is a machine which 
will work with greater efficiency the higher speed at which it is driven. 


BRITISH CONSULAR SERVICE. 


England was slow to follow the lead of the Italian cities and the Hanse towns 
in respect to consular representation, probably by reason of the late development of 
her commerce. No pressing reason for the services of commercial representatives 
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was felt so long as Great Britain remained the workshop of the world. This position 
she was able to attain largely through the peace and security afforded by her insular 
situation. The last half of the nineteenth century however witnessed a rapid increase 
of industrial production in competing countries and the mercantile classes in Great 
Britain began to demand greater efficiency on the part of the Commercial Intelligence 
‘Service afforded by the British consuls in various parts of the world. In order to 
effect this object the consuls were required to undertake commercial training and to 
devote more attention than formerly to this branch of their duties. A new branch 
lof the service known as commercial attaches came into existence a few years ago. 
These officers underwent a special course of training and were attached to certain 
embassies representing Great Britain in the capitals of foreign powers. .A still later 
development has consisted of the appointment of officers known as trade commis- 
sioners in the self-governing dominions who have the assistance of Imperial corre- 
spondents stationed in the principal towns. At the present time the British Consular 
Service consists of 60 consuls general, 119 salaried consuls, 53 unsalaried consuls, 
125 salaried vice-consuls, 483 unsalaried vice-consuls, 43 consular agents, 125 pro- 
consuls, 49 consular assistants, 41 student interpreters, and 11 commercial attaches. 


GERMAN CAMPAIGN FOR COMMERCE. 


With the thoroughgoing efficiency which characterizes all her activities, Ger- 
many organized an important Commercial Intelligence Service, and there is no doubt 
that the phenomenal growth of her exports has been greatly assisted by the officers 
of that service. She won the important position she held in the world’s market by 
the maintenance of an elaborate promotive organization at home and abroad to which 
all the resources of the Empire have contributed. Mr. J. D. Whelpley writes as 
follows in his book on “The Trade of the World” (published in 1913) :— 


“ What can be accomplished through the co-operation of government and 
private forces, where a state of mutal trust and confidence exists, is exempli- 
fied in the more rapid and profitable growth of the foreign trade of Germany— 
a foreign trade which in the past three or four years has equalled, and now 
exceeds, that of the United States. This is all the more notable in that Ger- 
many has only about two-thirds the population of the United States, is poor 
in natural resources, buys the bulk of her raw material, refuses subsidies to her 
ships and her producers, and depends almost entirely upon the co-operation of 
her diplomatic service at home and abroad with the material interests of the 
country, and preferential treatment of German products wherever such pre- 
ference can be given in use, transportation, or diplomatic exploitation. Pre- 
ferential rates to the seaboard for goods destined for export * * * igs one 
of the great factors in the ability of German goods to compete in foreign 
markets. The day will come in America when it will be realized that a nation 
can well afford to cheapen for export by every means in its power, and that 
such cheapness does not necessarily mean discrimination against the home 
consumer. 

“The commercial section is to-day the most important division of the 
German Foreign Office ** * * * 'o this division come reports from 
all over the world made by ambassadors, ministers, consuls, and commercial 
agents. Here also are considered the many recommendations from chambers 
of commerce, requesting this or that action, or making protest against this or 
that alleged discrimination against German trade in foreign lands, or perhaps 
even tendering much valued advice to the Foreign Office in matters of 
diplomacy. In return, the Foreign Office sends to every chamber of com- 
merce such information of value that it may receive, or to every manufacturer 
that which may help or warn. The general and expert knowledge shown by 
the workers in this institution has received high tribute from all those who 
have met them in conferences. 
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“The part that science has played in the expansion of German trade is 
well known. Technical schools and industrial concerns work in co-operation. 
A volume could be written dealing with the close co-ordination of science and 
industry, and the great part it has played in bringing into productiveness origin- 
ally unpromising land and material. 

“Railroads and canals are operated to favour German travel and German 
goods. Transportation rates are adjusted to enable German produce to meet 
foreign competition. To travel or consign by other than German. routes is 
not facilitated, as many a traveller and shipper can testify. 

“ According to English critics, the greater weakness in the German struc- 
ture is the participation of German banks in industrial enterprises, the theory 
being that the money market is thereby rendered subject to industrial activity 
or depression. * * * * * The German people can afford to let foreign 
critics quarrel among themselves as to the wisdom of the German system of 
internal finance as they contemplate their self-made nation, with all its parts 

- interdependent for well-being. Such a nation becomes as a unit in the great 
war for the trade of the world, presenting a solid front to the attack, and rest- 
ing upon a loyal base.” 


It is difficult to estimate the part played by the commercial intelligence officers 
of Germany in the growth of exports from that country, and there is no doubt that 
the German Government attached great importance to the organization of an effi- 
cient service abroad. The commercial agents of Germany were supposed to be every- 
where. A United States consul, who utilized a period of absence from his post for 
a Journey into the most remote and unknown districts of China, found that he had 
been preceded by German trade investigators. A feature of commercial intelligence 
work inaugrated by the German Government has been the distribution of confidential 
communications from consular officers relative to trade opportunities, to chambers 
of commerce in Germany, by whom they are utilized for the benefit of manufacturers 
and exporters. In brief it may be said that Germany has utilized every useful source 
of trade information open to her in any part of the world. 


UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. ~ 


The United States has for many years realized the importance of the subject 
and has been steadily building up a commercial intelligence service in anticipation 
of the time when natural products would cease to provide the major portion of her 
exports. Both because of the increased consumption of her vast population and of 
the increased products of the industrial section of it, the value of the exports of manu- 
factured goods overtook and passed the value of food product exports in the year 1904, 
when the export of manufactures for further use and for consumption amounted to 
$523,319,979, and this large total had further increased by 1915 to $1,166,093,728, or 
slightly over 100 per cent in the decade. 

Distinguished Americans have alleged that in past years the vicious principle 
of consular appointments for political service regardless of special fitness was per- 
mitted in the United States, but there is evidence that a change has occured in this 
respect. Provision has been made for the determination of the qualifications of appli- 
eants for consular positions by means of examiners, and for the filling of vacancies 
in the lowest grades from the list of eligibles, and in the higher grades by promotion 
from officers in the lower grades. The political affiliations of the candidate are not 
to be considered either in the designation for examination or certification or appoint- 


ment. 
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The United States Consular Service at present consists of the following :— 


56 Consuls General. 

233 Consuls (assigned to posts). a 

15 Consuls (temporarily assigned to posts). 
88 Consular Assistants. 

25 Interpreters. 

17 Student interpreters. 
300 Consular Agents (approximately). 


For every principal office there is also supposed to be some one who has been 
authorized as vice-consul, but these are not classified officials and therefore no figures 
ean be given. 

Consuls-general at large are appointed from members of the consular force possess- 
ing the requisite qualifications of experience and ability, and are charged with the 
duty of inspecting consulates and reporting thereon. 

Following the example of Great Britain, the United States have recently appointed 
ten gentlemen as commercial attaches. All of these are carefully selected by 
examination and in nearly every case are university graduates speaking French, 
German, Italian, Spanish and even Chinese, and in all cases commanding more than 
one language. This was rendered possible by an appropriation of $100,000 resulting 
from representations made by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and the 
‘former Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has been selected as 
commercial ‘attache in London. The duties of the attache shall be “to investigate 
and report upon such conditions in the manufacturing industries and trade of foreign 
countries as may be of interest to the United States.” The examination for these 
appointments was both written and oral and exhaustive tests were applied with regard 
to personal fitness on the ground of economic information, familiarity with trade details 
and the literary equipment which will enable the attache to give expression to the 
result of his work in a form that will command respect and attention. The field of. 
their labours is so open to the competition of all nations, so broad and difficult to 
work, that those who would hold the foremost position must have the best information 
and the best men. Commercial work is likely to become increasingly important and 
increasingly difficult if agents are to act as the eyes and ears of commerce. It will 
be necessary for commercial experts to gauge the consuming power and exporting 
capacities of the countries in which they are stationed in relation: to foreign trade 
and for such men a knowledge of the language of the country is an asset of increasing 
value. The need of to-day is for commercial and financial experts of a high order, 
and this fact has been held in view in making the appointments above referred to. 

The duties which consular agents are called upon to perform are so numerous, 
of so varied a character and so important, that they demand a high order of intelli- 
gence and ability and a wide range of knowledge. But by far the most important of 
these duties at the present time is the promotion of foreign trade. This branch of 
the work has been so greatly developed that the United States Consular Service to-day 


constitutes a, vast reporting system with a central bureau of information at Wash- 
ington. 


CONCLUSION. 


Space has been given to the foregoing description of the methods pursued by 
other countries in order to direct attention towards the necessity of our keeping pace 
in extending and perfecting our Commercial Intelligence system. It is true that 
Canada is at present largely an importing country, but she has also exports of great 
and growing importance in addition to those created by her natural products, and 
there is every reason to hope that following the example of these other countries she 
will develop her vast industrial resources to the end that she may build up her national 
life on lines of diversified industry, and thereby command the wealth and authority 
which can only exist upon the basis of a large and well-instructed population. . 
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ARGENTINA. 
Report or Acting TrapE CoMMISSIONER. 
(Mr. Bertram 8. Webb.) 
Buenos Aires, December 31, 1915. 
TERRITORY. 


The territory covered by the appointment comprises the whole of continental 
South America. The capitals of the various Republics, with but one exception, are 
situated at long distances from each other and postal communications are poor, so 
poor indeed that a letter from Bagota may take six weeks to reach Buenos Aires. 

The language of the Republics, with one exception is the same, i.e., Spanish, and 
in general, the commercial usages proper to one Republic are common to all, so that 
a large portion of the experience acquired in Argentina is applicable to the rest of 
the continent. 

There is also a certain sameness to be observed in the foreign trade of the various 
countries. They all export staple products and import manufactured goods. The 
import trade of the West Coast, however, differs slightly from that of the East Coast, 
on account of the geographical considerations, and it would not be possible for this 
office to take an intelligent interest in affairs on the other side of the Andes, were it 
not for the uniform courtesy and consideration shown by H.B.M. Consular officers 
at various points, who on request willingly supply whatever information they are able 
to afford. The extensive trip to the West Coast Republics made by the commissioner 
in 1914, resulted in the collection of large quantities of data, which having now been 
compiled and indexed, also helps to minimize the geographical disability. 

One-fifth of the population of Argentina resides in the Federal capital of Buenos 
Aires and three-quarters of the total trade is done through this port. 

A short trip to Paraguay was made in August, but the trade of this Republic 
was found to be unimportant and likely to be of but slight interest to Canadian 
exporters. : . | 

Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, is situated some 100 miles down the river 
from Buenos Aires. Its commerce while more important that that of Paraguay can- 
not compare with that of Buenos Aires. This city has not yet been visited. 


THE TRADE COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE. 


The Buenos Aires branch of the Commercial Intelligence Service is the only office 
maintained by the Department in South America proper. The office is situated in the 
most modern building available, in the heart of the banking and commercial district. 
The furniture is all of Canadian manufacture and includes modern filing and index- 
ing appliances. In general the appearance of the offices compare favourably with 
those of other Governments and reflects creditably on the Department. Official hours 
of from 9.30 to 4 p.m. are maintained for the convenience of the public, but of course, 
the Trade Commissioner’s activities are by no means limited by the official hours. 

A good supply of reference works and statistical publications is kept on hand, 
a convenience much appreciated by callers. 

The services of a competent interpreter and translator have been available to 
visitors at all times. 
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REPORTS FROM ARGENTINA PUBLISHED IN 1915. 


The various subjects dealt with in the monthly reports despatched from this office, 


are enumerated below:— 


No. of Bulletin. Buenos Aires Date. Subject. 
ike December -By.een pe, 2a ao, «oF iMancial erisis. 
Meat. 
Maize. 
Wool. 
Hides. 
Horses and mules. 
Sugar. 
Foreign trade. 
Failures. 
Railway materials. 
Outlook for immediate future. 
Rolling stock. 
Steel rails. 
Imports for 1913-1914. 
Prospects for Canadian carbide. 
Agricultural implements and machinery. 
Tractors. 
Future business. 


574 Tiecembper 241. cs. we oy « Opportunities for Canadian, cement, 

Regulations. 
Packing. 
Local cement. : 
Forwarding of quotations. 
Conditions for supply of Portland cement. 
Certificates of origin and composition. 
Samples for testing purposes. 
Acceptation or rejection of cement. 
Specific gravity of cement. 
Fineness of cement. 
Asbestos tiles and sheets. 
Imports of asbestos, 
Roofing material. 
Wheel-barrows. 
Railway business. 
Imports of wheel-barrows. 

; London offices of principal railways. 


580 December 24.. .... .. -.- .-Market for boots and shoes. 
Possibilities for Canadian makes. 

Preliminary operations required. 

Styles most in demand. 

Methods of representation. 

Argentine boot and shoe industry. 

English and American boots. 

Prices. 

Terms. 

The question of costs. 

Imports into Argentina of leather boots and 
shoes, in general. 

Imports into Argentina of boots and shoes 
(other classes). 

Caustic soda. 

Drugs and pharmaceutical substances. 

Prepared paints. 

Foodstuffs. 

Codfish. 

Preserved fish. 

Condensed milk. 

Miscellaneous. 

Foreign trade of Brazil. 

Commerce of Brazil. 

Imports into Brazil, by countries. 

Im-vorts into Brazil by principal articles. 

Imports into Brazil, 1913 anq 1914. 

Importations into Brazil, 1913 and 1914. 

Customs preference of the United States. 

Currency. 

Weights. 

Language. 


No. 


of Bulletin. 


585 
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REPORTS FROM ARGENTINA PUBLISHED ‘IN '1915.—Covrtinued. 


Buenos Aires Date. 


February 9... 


March 4.. 


March 16.. 


. Altered crop prospects. 


Subject. 


, Market for electrical material. 


Business in the future. 

Trade statistics. 

Electrical dynamos and motors, 
Hlectrical pumps. 

Cables*and wire. 

Dry cells. 

Electrical light accessories. 
Torches and hand lamps. 
Electric heating appliances. 
Incandescent lamps. 

Electrical fixtures. 

Telephones, 

Electric irons. : 
Canadian competition. 

Trade in carriages. 

Size of wheels. 

Argentine imports of electrical materials. 


. Trade in pianos and organs. 


Styles of pianos. 

Prices. 

Piano accessories. 

Terms. 

Packing. 

Market for organs. 

Imports of pianos into Argentina. 

Corsets. 

Cheese imports. 

Ham. 

Packing of hams and use of chemicals. 

Documents for shipments of hams, 

Imports of hams. 

Trade statistics for the year 1914. 

Apportionment of gains and losses. 

Imports into Argentina, by countries, 1913 and 
1914. ‘ 

Motor and Import. 

Automobiles. 

Motor trucks. 

Carriages. 

Railway material. 

Fencing wire. 

Roofing material. 

Metal ceilings. 

Iron tubing. 

Constructional steel. 

Nails and screws. 

Wire, iron and steel. 

Locks, small hardware, etc. 

Pianos, pianolas and automatic pianos 

Window glass, bottles, ete. 

Electrical machinery, motors, etc. 

Agricultural implements and machinery. 

Furniture. 

Printing paper and wood pulp. 

Wall paper. 

Boots and shoes. 

Caleium carbide. 


Exports of Argentina products. 
Market for caustic soda. 

Imports of caustic soda. 

Trade in wood alcohol, 

A specimen contract. 

Pharmaceutical products and prepared drugs. 
Commencing business. 

Approval of products. 

Registration of trade marks. 
Advertising. 

New York office. 

Local offices. 

Flavour and doses. 

Prospects for future trade. 

Imports. 

Prospects for future trade. 

Imports of chemicals into Argentina. 
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REPORTS FROM ARGENTINA PUBLISHED IN 1915.—Continued. 


Buenos Aires Date. 


March 30.. 


April 14.. 


Subject. 


..Commerce of Peru. 


Copper mining. 

Cotton. 

|Sugar. 

; Guano. 

Rubber. 

Petroleum. 

Imports into Peru. 

Boots and shoes. 

Furniture. 

Metals and manufactures of metals. 

Railway material. 

Wire. 

Stamped metal ceilings and expanded met«l. 

Tools, lathes, etc. 

Spades and shovels. 

Wheel-barrows. 

Stoves. 

Explosives. 

Calcium carbide. 

Brooms, handles, wooden goods. 

Printing paper. 

Lumber. 

Coal and coke. 

Miscellaneous imports. 

Musical instruments. 

Medicines and pharmaceutical substances. 

Wheat and flour.. 

Salmon. 

Other foodstuffs. 

Condensed milk. 

Hams, 

Preserved fruit. 

The Peruvian market. 

Value of the more important exports for 1913. 

Growth of Peruvian principal exports during the 
last decade. 

Foreign trade of Peru for 1913, by countries. 

Imports into Peru, by classes. 

Imports into Peru, by principal articles and 
countries. 

Imports into Peru, by principal articles, 1912 
and 193. 


. Trade of Brazil. 


Resources. 

Internal dissensions. 
Principal products. 

Prices. > 
Diversity of production. 
Cattle industry. 

Hierba matte or mate tea. 
The fruit industry. 

Issue of inconvertible money. 
Brazilian trade. 

Tariff. 


. Prospects for future trade. 


Lumber. ‘ 
British Columbia and Pacific Coast. 
Doors and windows. 

Flooring. 

Office furniture. 

Desks, etc. 

Bent-wood chairs. 

Metal goods. 

Pressed steel tanks, 

Silverware. 

Agricultural machinery. 

Woven wire fencing. 

Dairy machinery. 

Milk tins, 

Veneers. 

Delivery vans. 

Aluminium cables. 

Spades, shovels, etc. 

Tools. 

Bolts, nuts, serews, ete. 
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REPORTS FROM ARGENTINA PUBLISHED IN 1915.—Concluded. 


No. of Bulletin. Buenos Aires Date. Subject. 


598 Mays Tite Se ok hea, “Ae ued ates peeves: 
Split wood pulleys. 
Paints and varnishes. 
Carriage building material. 
Hames and saddle bows. 
Sewing threads. 
Leather bags and trunks, - 
Paper. 
Trade marks. 
Stores used by principal Argentine railways. 


602 June 20., .. .. .i .. es .. .. Lhe returns for the first quarter of the year. 
Balance of trade. 
Commercial failures. 
Causes of decreased importation. 
Reduced consumption. 
Decrease of imports, 
Effects of the European War. 
Opportunities for Canadian manufacturers 
Exports of principal products. 
Opening for steel rolling machinery. 


607 July =SI ee hee ee) eee ee COMMerelal conditions: 
The French Mission. 
Investigating a foreign market. 
Preliminary steps. 
Importation of fish into Argentina. 
Imports of smoked herrings, in boxes. 
Dried codfish. ) 
Imports of boneless codfish. 
Imports of codfish in boxes, 
Canned salmon. 
Principal imports of canned salmon. 
Market for Canadian packers. 


611 AMZUSE SC lta omen tec ara Says. 
Finance, 
Statistical data. 
Transport. 
Production. 
Commercial Paraguay. 
Total exports. 
Exports of principal articles. 
Principal imports. 
Articles of import and countries of orig.r 


612 August 30.3, 05: do heateottne. ib manctalPeondilions: 
Banking institutions. 
Trade pointers. 
Uruguay. 
Montevideo. 
Characteristics of Uruguay. 
Importation. 
Modern machinery required. 
Terms of payment. 
Regulations to be observed. 
Demand for road making machinery. 
Steel, glass and electrical machinery. 


G14 September 24.. .. .. .. ..Selling through a local representative. 
Conditions of sale. 
Samples. 

Quotations. 

Discounts. 

Packing. 

Stock in hand, 

Trade marks and patents. 
Commercial reports. 
Commissions. 
Representative’s territory. 
Agency contracts. 
Allowances to agents. 


618 September 15...... .. .- -.Manufacture of wood-pulp in Argentina. 
Araucaria pine. 
Imports of pulp into Argentina, 
Manufacture of mechanical pulp. 
Cellulose paste. 
Spinning and weaving of the paper. 
The Argentine paper industry. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO WEEKLY BULLETIN. 


Information was compiled and submitted to the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, where it was published as a supplement to the Weekly Bulletin entitled ‘‘ Hand- 
book for export to South America.” This supplement gives a survey of the present 
trade conditions and deals with such subjects as the question of representation, credits 
and financing exports, details as to shipments, the submitting of quotations, facilities 
for trade, the United States activities and trade tables. It is suggested that any 
Canadian firms anticipating the opening up of a trade with South America should 
make application for same (free) at the Department of Trade and ‘Commerce, Ottawa. 


COMMERCIAL INTERVIEWS. 


Ninety-two calls have been made upon local houses in the interests of Canadian 
firms. In many cases intending exporters have been saved the trouble and losses 
which would have resulted from dealing with unknown importers. There are certain 
undesirable elements associated with commerce in all parts of the world, and an 
exporter must always exercise considerable care in opening new accounts. Experienced 
exporters can usually be relied upon to look after their own interests efficiently, but 
they have at their disposal means and connections not available to the beginner. On 
the other hand, those about to open up an export trade and whose experience of foreign 
fields is limited, can at all times count upon the good offices of a confidential corres- 
pondent at this port; who while not at liberty to do actual agency work for them, will 
at least take a sympathetic interest in their consignments, and look after their interests 
should the necessity arise. 

One hundred and twenty-four callers have been received at the offices. 


EMIGRATION LITERATURE. 


Quite a number of letters and calls are received each year from persons desirous 
of emigrating to Canada. While such inquiries are invariably referred to the proper 
authorities for more ample information a supply of emigration literature is also kept 
at the office and preliminary information and advice is tendered. The number of 
intending emigrants of a certain standing, has this year been somewhat in excess of 
previous years. 


VISITORS FROM CANADA, 


Past experience has shown that in cases where a representative of the manufac- 
turer has visited the Republic, good business has almost invariably resulted. Advice 
and assistance has been given to manufacturers wishing to send a representative here, 
and all possible assistance has been rendered to such as have called at the office. The 
representatives of ten Canadian firms, exporting respectively, fruit, boot polish, agri- 
cultural machinery, preserved fruit, soft goods, plows, steel work, corsets, sheet metal 
goods, carriages, stoves and similar lines, have visited Buenos Aires during the year, 
and in each case actual business has been put through. The resources of the office are 
always available for factory representatives wishing to take advantage of them. 


VISITORS TO CANADA. 


Of the large number of local merchants who periodically visit Europe and North 
America, but a very small proportion include Canada in their itinerary. If the capa- 
bilities of Canada as a manufacturing country were better known, there is no doubt 
that more foreign buyers would be induced to visit it. Letters of introduction, 
commercial addresses and general information have been furnished to the heads of 
three important business firms who announced their intention of going north, and many 
have been induced to extend their plans so as to include some part of industrial Canada 
in their journey. 
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DISTRESSED CANADIANS. 


Due to the economic disturbances caused by the war, quite a number of distressed 
Canadians have had occasion to call on the Trade Commissioner. Everything possible 
has been done to help these unfortunate people. Work was found on a local railway 
for some six or seven of them, others were recommended for Salvation Army assist- 
ance, some were helped to enlist-and embark for England, and two were repatriated. 

A certain amount of identification certificates have had to be signed for Canadians 
desirous of securing passports to enable them to embark for Canada. In the absence 
of documentary proof of nationality, the statements made by the applicant for a pass- 
port or permission to embark must be verified by a local man of a certain standing 
personally known to H.B.M. Consul-General, before the passport can be issued, and 
it has been necessary to help several Canadian citizens in this way. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nine hundred and ninety-two official, letters have been received and one thousand 
and sixty-seven despatched. In addition to the usual requests for commercial informa- 
tion, a number of inquiries are received each year from Canadians desirous of settling 
in Argentina, or to open up business here; a copy of the British Board of Trade’s 
“Warning to Intending Emigrants” is usually supplied in these cases, together with 
information bearing directly on the particular case. A few cases of missing relatives 
are also dealt with. 


CANADIAN TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Twenty copies of the Canadian Trade Index were received and have been dis- 
tributed among chambers of commerce, Government officials and importing merchants. 
Thirty copies of the Export Directory of Canada, issued by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, have been placed in the hands of local merchants. Catalogues received 
from manufacturers have also been widely distributed. 


DIRECTORY OF IMPORTERS. 


The Card Index Directory of local importers is being revised and kept up-to-date, 
in keeping with the changes brought about by altered European conditions. 
TRADE INQUIRIES. 
Sixty trade inquiries have been sent for publication in the Weekly Bulletin, and 
the names and addresses of the local forms have been furnished to sixty-eight Cana- 
dian manufacturers. : ; 


BRITISH COLUMBIA LUMBER. 


Correspondence has been maintained with the authorities of the British Columbia 
forest Branch, and an exhaustive and interesting exhibition of samples has been 
received. The large quantities of accompanying literature have been judiciously dis- 
tributed and all the large importers have been visited; but as stated elsewhere, build- 
ing operations are almost at a standstill, and with the exception of pitch-pine prac- 
tically no construction timber will likely be imported for some time to come. 


PUBLICITY. 


In former years but few efforts have been made towards securing a wider pub- 
licity for Canada and things Canadian, but during the last year something 
more has been done along these lines. It has been by no means an uncommon 
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experience to find Argentine commercial men and even Government officials under the 
impression that Canada is the name of one of the states of the Union. It is to the 
best interests of Canadian manufacturers that they be known abroad as a distinctive 
industrial community, so that as time goes on any reputation they may acquire for 
workmanship and conscientiousness in trade may accumulate and finally redound to 
their benefit. So far as South America is concerned, no benefit is likely to accrue to 
Canadian manufacturers from their association in buyers’ minds with those of other 
countries. 

Advantage has been taken, therefore, of the arrival of consignments of Canadian 
products for the insertion of notices in the local press. The Dominion’s participation 
in the defence of the Empire is also a subject of much interest to the local British 
community. ' 

Articles dealing with Canadian lumbering, fish canning, fruit packing, munition 
making, ete., are now being supplied to the local papers, and so far as can be judged 
at present, with good results. 


DEFINITE RESULTS. 


Before a large trade with Argentina in manufactured goods can be established, 
it is generally recognized that better shipping and banking facilities will be required. 
While it is true that trade follows lines of communication, the reverse of this is 
equally true. Recognizing this, every effort has been made to promote business in 
staple products, such as lumber, fruit, paper and pulp, which on account of the greater 
value and size of the shipments and the more expert knowledge of export business 
usually possessed by the men on both sides who handle them, are more easily handled 
and marketed than smaller consignments of manufactured goods and proprietary 
articles. 

Due to the almost complete stoppage of building operations in Argentina, no 
business of importance has been done in lumber. In fruit and paper, however, 1915 
has seen the inauguration on a fairly extensive scale of what promises to be a good 
business, and it is hoped that the fomentation of an export trade in these staple lines 
will prepare the way for the more direct communications, which will in turn become 
available for the convenience of the smaller manufacturer and shipper. 


s 
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AUSTRALIA. 


Report oF TrapE CoMMISSIONER. 
(Mr. D. H. Ross.) 


; MELBOURNE, December 22, 1915. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


The magnitude of the island continent of Australia—with the addition of the 
island state of Tasmania—can be more readily comprehended when it is realized that 
the area of the Commonwealth is greater than the United States of America, that it 
is four-fifths of that of Canada, and that it is more than one-fourth of the area of 

the whole British Empire. In extent of territory, it ranks second to Canada in the 
oversea dependencies of the British Empire. 

Excluding Papua (Australian territory in New Guinea), with an area of 90,540 
square miles, and the recently captured territories of Kaiser Wilhelm Land (New 
Guinea), and the islands of the adjoining Bismarck Archipelago with, conjointly, a 
further area of some 90,000 square miles, the relative magnitude of the Commonwealth 
in comparison with some other countries may be appreciated by reference to the 


following schedule :— 
Square miles. 
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POPULATION .OF THE STATES AND STATE CAPITALS. 


The estimated population of each Australian state (at June 30, 1915) and of the 
metropolitan area of each state capital (at December 31, 1914) is appended :— 


States. Population. Capital Cities. Population. 

NEVE MIS OTE EVV ALES oie Pe nen) Lee en CO USEOOUL “SV OMCV ew as cons es Ue xe fous A ens 752,500 
PATOL ete ile ce ees is arn ee ee OOo ar MMVII OURO: cee drag Me aM orn beget 674,000 
CHAGENSIAMGGE.. cat gm torch aah ee bere bee GROsG (Ss me SEISDAMG sg sc) zat ek etes re 154,011 
SOUL CONUS Llc anes pee eae ren gee Ag919p| ON elaIde. 25-14) « s gatho = ae eee 205,443 
Western. Austrahialie Vines «oF eal he BOO Ore Or blare Welk hus) Gece hake vs) Manat alone emis 122,409 
TREAT E ia, Bc ssge Seed ates cee ae MRALT “Hobartad 000s cts iS ee 40,000 
NORtHern. WErnitorny.. 5) +1. lke wethenes AS AA Re SAT WTI a! ce ced oo co oe Le) Oe le 1,000 
Medeor LErmicOrviet ace eto. ce ce DOS me CANMCRT Ann. 5 6 ie 6s, sore Jour cena 2,000 
Total Commonwealth, Ss... 6. 4,951,077 Total. Capitals... .. «= se) sae nyeeeeene 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF AUSTRALIAN TRADE. 


The last published trade returns of the Commonwealth are those for the calendar 
year of 1918, which were reviewed and analyzed in Weekly Bulletin No. 566, published 
at Ottawa on November 30, 1914. On account of changing the date and period of 
issue from the calendar year to the fiscal year—i.e., from December 31 to June 80— 
the trade returns for the first six months of 1914 and for the fiscal year of 1914-15 
lave not yet been published, nor is there any prospect of the detailed figures being 
made available for some months to come. No comparison can, therefore, be submitted 
to illustrate the trend of Canadian trade with Australia,-in relation to the Australian 
trade with other countries, until the trade returns are published. The Commonwealth 
statistician, however, has supplied the figures relating to the total Australian trade, 
together with the values of the imports from and exports to Canada since January 1, 
1914, to June 30, 1915 (a period of eighteen months), as follows :— ; 

Australian Trade. 
; Six months ending June 30, 1914. 


Total imports into UAUStralin ciple ee ee i 2 $89,777,490 Ce ee 

Total exportseirom sAvstraliotetere ae ee lee ee esc ksh See 37,980,087) a 184,340,222 

Total thaGec ty asi iets al. hee we de Pay on £TT, TOT, O84 | pee ee 

; Six months ending June 30, 1914. 

Total-importss trom \Camadaueevs twee tees ss we ws ee te LE) 502,008 Meas oweeiee mone 

Totalsexports: toy. Canada mere IESE ET Nes ote ty ge (14785 = 347,383 

Total Canadianetrade; ss a. <. sss %. st. «2 £ 574,086) cece oonood 

Fiscal year to June 30, 1915. 

Totalyimports,imto -AUStralia.) esas ee Se wee edges ies! we las , $64,880,749 ee ee 

MOotalVexpOntess LFom. AUSLT SAI te came eeMD Emre Se eMbi sy Gk. Mea os 5 60,600,302 = 294,517,467 

Motal trades Mawes Pomel pled eases ws oe | ep £424,981,049)) Seemed eee 

Fiscal year to June 30, 1925. 

Total imports from Canadas. .5 5:5) S026... 0... £71;236) 452 ees ae 

TOtAl OX DOLCE CO UCAD AGA ch maw imine Ens meet oe Maer oan ay v6 4: 388,562) == 1,888,411 
POLE ATCA TIM URCULes © Samrat net on shee et. el El a GOOG eee 


$ ©67,892,708 


COMPARISON WITH TRADE IN PREVIOUS YEARS. 


To illustrate the trade of the Commonwealth for 1914-15 with some previous years 
the following return is submitted :— 


Australian Trade. Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 

1 £ £ 
BOM ecus, eS ARMA Cheese rate iit £5: awe a al eee oes GAN OE 4. 5 74,491,150 134,505,501 
Od decease ee oe eee ee re GSO 7488 79,482,258 146,449,746 
DDS Ue Oe re dtee rte Pek eae 5 de ee La Te eee Me EL GO) 79,096,090 157,254,690 
1O03 Dick ce eel Rime tie shea) Pen Meh Fe Rib E, TOT a OOS 78,523,769 158,273,422 


DONAHUE DA Us atsicteiee ice ices Weraiversh Races eh eich TOS 0.44 1 60,600,302 124,981,049 
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The figures in relation to Australian imports of goods of Canadian origin, and the 
Australian exports to Canada, are shown thus:— 


Canadian Trade. Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 

£ iE £ 
De Ris gS. lA ne ree Ns Bel od) ae eae a ed 802,045 100,398 902,443 
Hl SU Rae ree te) Sik Pe NUS yen Matliy ae oh ager, | oh Bea 844,235 118,284 962,519 
Uist coo jc A: eae! 8 OMe aE 2 2 eae ae 977,075 161,595 1,138,670 
POWs r SCE oe Se he UR erty Le te CNS SER ome 964,826 169,198 134,029 


ree memantet: 2 Wii cobs «ii thet Cues inh ey eB en Sa i he 1,235,452 388,562 1,624,014 


RELATIVE TRADING IMPORTANCE OF EACH STATE. 


ae The relative importance of each Australian state, from a trading point of view, 
is illustrated in the appended schedule, showing the value of the imports and exports 
for the fiscal year ended on June 30, 1915 :— 


1914-15. 1914-15. 
Imports. Exports. 
; i i £ 

New South WOVE ee) ced EIA Coy) Lh okG Za Sohal eas Qe ak mel nee a Nigscose4o 28,107,025 
DRE coi ROO Eel dna (62 ck Sed ate RE ae ee LO Oia geek Oe 20,997,294 123501 ,304 
LON OSS TENE 2 f0 GA Ae ee i ae a a RRA AO AV ANS 100 i! 6,428,688 13,015,484 
RIC UNISIE ALANS og ped a) 02.8) ad ae bees ee Ee Oe a Ge 4,750,361 3,566,335 
DORON NREL At ccs Ne i's a eo. races py UN eee 3,986,198 3,120,798 
PIA SENU ATI atROL ese tL) hhipcaty: Leics, gods He Ae en ees ae a: ee 811.255 420,007 
IN OREM OTM OTE ICOM Vand et ie acti cistae cat APTS AOL Nee ae (eae Le ee 83,708 13,319 
£64,380,747 £60,600,302 
Summary of Summary of 

Imports. Exports. 
NIGEL AT GMUSClM weitere m tee ts ot sles cm ALS ete OR tea ccct ed ar Ree eam 63,512,691 57,692,636 
SOC CIOR AN COU LMOMM Ps tere iia. ke ae, GUN) teed? a Ae) alge ae tage oe eg a ee ee 868,056 2,907,666 
£64,380,747 , £60,600,302 


VALUE OF PRINCIPAL IMPORTED ARTICLES. 


In normal years, Australia is a large exporter of cereals, flour, etc., but owing 
to adverse climatic conditions in the season of 1914-15, the position was reversed and 
large quantities of wheat, oats, maize, bran, pollard, sharps, hay and chaff had to be 
imported for the necessary food for man and beast. The present season has been 
most favourable and record crops are now being harvested, hence the exporting of 
cereals is being resumed. 

The decrease in imports of ale and beer is mainly due to German lager being off 
the market. 

In Weekly Bulletin No. 601, issued on August 2, 1915, there appeared a report 
upon the Australian dry goods trade in which the difficulty of obtaining supplies, 
owing to the altered trading conditions, was emphasized as causing an exceptional 
opportunity for some special lines of Canadian manufacture to be successfully 
marketed. Some Australian wholesale buyers have recently been in Canada for the 
purpose of purchasing urgent requirements and to make negotiations for future ship- 
ments. The decrease of over two and one-half millions sterling in the value of the 
imports of dry goods and apparel in 1914-15 indicates the extent of the market await- 
ing the enterprise of oversea manufacturers to exploit. The position disclosed in 
the annexed schedule in regard to iron and steel goods has, since July 1, 1915, been 
greatly accentuated by the advance in prices, oversea freights and the bank exchange 
situation. To-day, the lack of shipping facilities for the transportation from over- 
sea of all kinds of industrial metals is constituting a most serious menace to many 
Australian manufacturers. Some important constructional work has been, practic- 
ally, brought to a standstill through supplies of copper and brass being unobtainable 
within the Commonwealth, nor can orders be executed, except to a limited extent, 
in the United Kingdom, where these materials enter so largely into the manufacture 


of munitions. 
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TABLE OF IMPORTS. 


The following excerpts have been taken from information compiled by the 
Department of Trade and Customs (subject to revision) relative to the comparative 
values—showing increases and decreases—of some of the principal articles imported 


into Australia during the last two fiscal years :— 


ALGr and sWCer Ges ts nets 

Apparel, dry goods, etc. . 

Boots and shoes.. = 

Portland cement .. 

WHEESEL ae te eo etiw ote ates ¢ 

Cordage and twines .. .. 

DrussvandeCHEMICAISE eid ens lat oh eloe cay aie beetle beats 

IDAPENOM Wale pede CHINA neers bck wae cet ere imei s 

ISH GtPalle kinds 7, 2,.\0aevet takes tttcins. eielh coir ere tas 

ETULESEULLCSD Aca DDLOS peraies wiia tees! hacks tact Paste tote hers ss 

PITS TOLMEL cE resi sora tems cue) ai ell Malte es iear ote es eats Calls 

Furniture. . ars 4 telat 

Glass and glassware .. 

Barley .. ew ie 

MLB IZ ders oie a, Aces anes 

OAUS slate. sieu. vise oees mane 

VV GALE och Severe ues io RAMP URE ON Es! Saltaire 

Other grain and beans and peas .. 

Bran, pollard and sharps... 

Flour (wheaten) 

Oatmeal Tete vows eececsonee 

Rice . sedscetenaynn Ort otege 

Other prepared grain .. 

Hay and chaff .. PP ARE eRe Makes eee 

FLOPS Het. token 2e5e) poten token Meola che mena bist sualiets 

PLATSTANGCADS Mi. nore we reiecoins eumerethe Cull stelb ce lo ra"es Ss 

Implements and machinery—agricultural, horti- 
cultural and viticultural .. .. Been Ts 

Rubber /LOOdS 2%. (5, scons ehea ier smimren caneunele 

Iron and steel—bars, blooms, etc... .. .. 22 «eo oe 

Iron and steel—galvanized plate and sheet.. .. 

Iron and steel—pig and scrap <2 .. 0.6 «1s «. «s 

Jams Vand Gellvesh cr Pe Meta ae een cod wiles we 

Jute! 'ZOOdSCbags; SACKS; EtG. iicuss cel so 

Lead-pig, and lead matte .. .. .. 

PICA CNEL Har) cist coe iia tek None Tene eIee romctele oietlveis, Ue reat o.s 

Machines and machinery (except agricultural) 

Matchessanadivestase cuareanichten ts cine) teks 

Metal manufactures (dutiable) .. 

Metal manufactures (free) 

Milk, condensed and preserved.. 

Onions .. both: ao) leeecemee bate 

Paints, colours and varnishes 

Paper, printing .. 

Paper, all other .. 

Pickles and sauces 

IPOUBLOCS aii ee eet sie ee setae eRe 

Rails, fish-plates, etc.. .. 

SSOAD UA cht cee aston Le oad 

Spirits—brandy ....... 

Spirits—gin ..... 

SY ORAS CEM VEO Ch sb, Arie BEA i pe 

Spirits—whisky.. ........ 

Spirits—other.. 

Sugar, cane . 

Tea . 

REINA DeLr i... TO eR ea 

Tobacco, manufactured .. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured .. 

Cigars . Ayre eas 

Cigarettes .. Eisiatsds Vests Wske kee 

TOOMOL trade ae, ce ee oe 


VALUES OF PRINCIPAL EXPORTED ARTICLES. 


Year 
1913-14 


564,395 


16,708,074 


628,326 
185,990 
7,308 
720,367 
1,287,550 
461,659 


60,331 
576,370 


673,389 
993,217 


67,368 
641,204 


Year 
1914-15 


400,065 


14,144,749 


624,912 
169,562 
10,224 
671,919 
1,272,886 
348,193 
802,708 
66,256 
278,198 
153,012 
470,340 
66,402 
284,577 
342,106 
537,605 
45,347 
160,444 
1,215 
9,158 
236,061 
49,633 
65,527 
54,189 
434,091 


599,261 
712,889 
1,355,512 
1,441,969 
220,091 
11,834 
1,943,104 
1,269 
378,293 
4,104,509 
149,830 
2,357,147 
1,560,381 
54,099 
15,460 
617,826 
886,465 
688,606 
122,996 
15,404 
1,086,804 
127,248 
190,191 
131,970 
38,866 
772,103 
165,926 
181,492 
1,527,743 
2,166,671 
206,072 
532,894 
130,823 
51,164 
493,997 


+ 


—£ 


LP tttttet+teet bb itp didi 


eas Lich bai ed SP a een i she dee eel Leeland tol 


el Re 29 oe 


Increase 
Decrease 


164,330 
2,563,325 
3,414 
16,428 
7,653 
48,448 
14,664 
113,466 
47,434 
1,992 
75,333 
108,044 
163,842 
66,377 
154,581 


6,142 
142,279 


74,128 
280,328 
702,825 
638,867 
154,263 


The drought experienced throughout a vast area of the Commonwealth in the 
season of 1914-15, combined with the lack of shipping facilities and the prohibition 
from export on some articles—together with the embargo placed on the export of wool, 


| 
| 
| 
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hides, etc., to some neutral countries—contributed materially to the serious decrease 
in the values of Australian exports of lines of primary production during the last 


fiscal year. 


One of the most notable increases in the exports in 1914-15 is represented by 
horses sent oversea in connection with the defence of the Empire. Since the outbreak 
of war to this date, some 31,000 horses accompanied the Australian expeditionary 
forces to Egypt, while on account. of the Imperial War Office about 40,000 horses have 


been shipped from Australia, chiefly to India. 


ys The increased exports of frozen and canned meats were caused by the excessive 
killing of cattle and sheep to prevent their extermination by the drought, and also by 


the requirements of the military authorities. 


TABLE OF EXPORTS. 


The comparative values of leading lines of Australian exports for the fiscal years 


of 1913-14 and 1914-15, with increases and decreases, are shown thus :— 


Horses. . 

Cattle .. 

Sheep .. 

Biscuits. . Ae i Hare eat 

Bones, horns, etc . 

Boots and shoes.. 

Butter.. .. 

Cheese... 

Coals: By YAP EON RA Tyee: al tee 
Concentrates, not gold.. .. 
Copper ingots and matte 
Cordage and twines.. .. .. .. 
Drugs and chemicals. . 

Fruits, dried, raisins.. 

Fruits, dried, other .. 

Fruits, fresh, apples. . 

Fruits, all other.. 

Furniture.. Meet eters satan tee 
GOL mwUNGCOMNEO sis soy see coh tia elas has 
Maize.. 

Wheat.. Mea aN Wat's duvredeouh aus Alesteet. e 
Other grain and beans and peas.. 
Bran, pollard and sharps... 

Flour (wheaten).. .. . 

Hay tanae Chait iia ote 


Implements and machinery—agricultural, horti- 


tural and viticultural. . 
Rubber goods.. ‘ 
Jams and jellies... .. .... 
Lead—pig and lead. matte.. 
MGOATIE hy cnc eee cisaey se iaies oyee Les ens 
Machines and machinery (except a 
Meats, beef frozen... .. .. .. .«- 
Meats, mutton. and lamb frozen.. 
Meats, rabbits and hares frozen.. 
NTeats, INytinSeciere de ale) felis ; 
Metal manufactures (free).. 
@HLON Se Soe sar elist ae teien svete 
Paints, colours and varnishes.. 


POAPISHECLIS tis choses ols) “ye fee es 
OLATOES Cok Lele hee disa odes eieke 
Silver—bar and matte.. 
Skins, hides. . 


Skins, rabbit and hare .. 
Skins, sheep.. aie 

Skins, other.. 

Soap.. 

Tallow 

Timber. . 

Tinving@OtS yes sar ee ee es 
Tobacco, manufactured .... «+ +>; 
Wine, not sparkling... ..- 

Wool, greasy..- -- ++ ++ + 
Wool, scoured and washed.. 


eo tee 


gricultural) . 


a0 
o°8 


Year 
1913-14. 


£ 149,158 
59,435 
68,541 
84,588 
61,698 
13,278 

3,136,146 


63,046 


1,285,552 
4,308,798 
2,825,228 
8,783 
71,340 
33,130 
9,672 
444,727 
67,339 
11,778 
1,306,864 
1,743 


-. 11,373,194 


8,974 
84,001 
1,857,469 
20,417 


80,000 
- 83,472 
25,117 
2,037,176 
641,039 
116,867 
3,215,656 
2,927,212 
508,143 
1,184,969 
59,935 
36,445 
7,704 
398,912 
10,509 
925,264 
1,844,390 
548,820 
2,572,859 
632,350 
98,757 
2,301,987 
1,122,285 
548,078 
65,333 
114,992 
22,744,874 
4,985,132 


Year 
1914-15. 


£ 792,142 
39,893 
37,631 
80,522 
42,531 
14,073 

2,661,166 
72,520 
717,375 
886,409 
2,229,181 
7,970 
64,793 
19,426 
2,282 
138,715 
35,985 
6,168 
702,634 
1,220 
858,475 
8,103 
59,656 
509,400 
42,923 


13,486 
83,819 
90,992 
1,988,506 
1,167,582 
84,206 
4,990,054 
3,413,848 
534,596 
1,850,284 
58,993 
33,297 
2,806 
181,554 
12,548 
663,246 
1,380,202 
231,286 
1,762,153 
145,692 
102,518 
1,567,469 
793,093 
202,639 
73,361 
91,042 
17,453,737 
4,627,994 


¢ 


+ 


Increase. 


— Decrease. 
+£ 624,984 


i Ra Bs Se Fs as a Pe | 


19,542 
30,910 
4,066 
19,167 
795 
474,980 
9,474 
568,177 
3,422,389 
596,047 
813 
6,547 
13,704 
3,390 
306,012 
31,354 
5,610 
604,230 
523 


—10,514,719 


ge 


Lb) lL t+++ 141441 


871 
24,345 
1,348,069 
22,506 


66,514 
347 
65,875 
48,670 
526,543 
32,661 
1,774,398 
486,636 
26,453 
665,315 
942 
3,148 
4,898 
217,358 
2,039 
262,018 
464,188 
317,534 
810,706 
486,658 
3,761 
734,518 
329,192 
345,439 
8,028 
23,950 
5,291,137 
357,138 
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SPECIAL REPORTS TO CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS. 


During the period from January 1 to November 30, 1915, a large number of trade 
inquiries were received from Canadian manufacturers and exporters in respect to 
exploiting the Australian market on special lines of goods and products. These 
inquiries, in a number of instances, caused special investigation, and in each case a 
report was furnished outlining the prospects and the competition to be met. Sugges- 
tions were given as to the methods to be adopted to successfully place the goods on 
the Australian market. Quite a number of reports were also furnished, when occasion 
arose, to Canadian manufacturers in respect to special trade openings offering. The 
reports covered such widely diversified trading lines as follows :— 

Acetone, sroplanes, aluminium, apple cases, apples, asbestos, axes, axe handles. 

Bags (grain), beans, bedsteads, bedstead tubing, beeswax, bed and horse blankets, 
biscuits, boot polish, boot and shoe counters, boilers, bolts and nuts, bottle caps, box 
shooks, bridges, bronze powder, bronzework, brush fibre, building materials, butter. 

Canned fruits and vegetables, canvas, carbide of calcium, carbons, car. buffers, car 
trimmings, caustic soda, cement, cereals, chairs, chemicals, chucks (lathe), clinker, 
clocks, conerete machinery, condensed milk, confectionery, conveyor belting, cooperage, 
copper goods. 

Dairy machinery, delicatesse goods, derricks, disinfectants, doors (cold storage 
and rolling steel), dredges (marine), drills (twist), drilling machines, dry goods (hats 
and caps, hosiery, knitted goods, serges, sweaters—silk and wool—underwear, ete.). 

Electrical goods, electric cooking and heating appliances, fittings, irons, stoves, 
welded chain, wires and cables, elevators, enamelware, engines (gasolene, traction. 
ete.), eucalyptus oil, expanded metal. | ra 

Fare boxes, fish, flooring (hardwood), flour and cereal mills, fly catchers, fog 
signals, forges, footwear (leather and rubber), furred skins, furniture (office and 
kitchen). 

Gaskets, gems, greases (lubricating). 

Hides and skins, hoisting machinery. 

Implements, agricultural (cultivators, disc harrows, harvesters, tractors), iron 
castings (malleable). 

Katchen cabinets, knitting machines. 

Lamps and lanterns, leather, lumber. 

Mattresses, matches and match splints, metal ceilings, motor car accessories, 
motor trucks, motor tires. 

Optical goods. 

Paints and oils, paper (adding machine, news, parchment, sheathing, wall), peas, 
pianos, picture stamps, plaster, potatoes, printing presses, pulleys (wood split), pumps. 

Rabbits (canned), radiators, refrigerators, ribbons (typewriter), roofing, roofing 
felt, roofing slates, rubber goods. 

Sausage casings, scarf pin guards, sewing machines, sheep dips, shovels and 
spades, shingles, silverplate, sleepers, soap, spoons, staves, steamers (new for Australian 
trade), steel boxes, steel pressure blowers, steel rails, steel (structural), stoves. 

Tinsmiths’ supplies, tobacco. 

Valves, vehicles. 

Waste paper, wheat, wheelbarrows, wire (cable and signal), wire fencing, wire 
(galvanized), wire gates, wire (nail), wire netting, wood alcohol, wood handles, wooden 
goods. 


DEPARTMENTAL PRINTED REPORTS ON AUSTRALIAN TRADE. 


Among the subjects included in the reports published in the Weekly Bulletin 
in 1915, attention may again be directed to the exhaustive detailed information 
supplied in No. 587 on the Australian piano trade; No. 601, Australian dry goods 
trade in 1915, and No. 621, on the importance of the Australian trade in imported - 
fish. 
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ASCERTAINING THE GOODS IN DEMAND AND SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 


In Melbourne and other importing centres visited during the year, interviews 
with wholesale buyers, commission houses and manufacturers’ agents were almost of 
daily occurrence. ; 

The inspection of stocks of varied character in the warehouses of the importers, 
and viewing cargo being discharged from steamers from competitive oversea coun- 
tries, together with a study of the ships’ manifests, are of invaluable assistance. By 
this means the type or class. of goods or products—whether of oversea or Australian 
produection—in chief demand are ascertained and Canadian manufacturers are advised 
accordingly. & 

~The result of visiting some well-established Australian industries has caused 
a number of manufacturers. to, communicate with Canadian producers of raw 
materials and, in some instances, inquiries concerning additional improved manu- 
facturing machinery have received particular attention. 

The importation of fresh apples and fish of all kinds—both of. importance to 
Canadian producers—has been closely followed and the exporters of these and other 
lines from the Dominion are advised of any points of interest tending to increase 
their trade. | 


EFFECT OF MANUFACTURE OF MUNITIONS ON EXPORT TRADE. 


The demand for munitions of war and military supplies upon the output of 
some important Canadian industries has caused, the temporary withdrawal of quota- 
tions on lines well established in the Australian trade. 

Other manufacturers who were, by correspondence from this office, impressed 
with the exceptional opportunity to introduce and exploit their goods in Australia 
advised that, for similar reasons, they could not take advantage of the undoubted 
demand for such goods as they were regularly producing. 

While the manufacture of munitions is, admittedly, of paramount importance 
to the Dominion and to the Empire, yet that most vital and necessary work has, 
undoubtedly, reduced the volume of Canadian exports to Australia in 1915, besides 
giving manufacturers in neutral countries an opportnity of becoming well estab- 
lished in the trade. One leading Canadian manufacturing company explained their 
position in a recent letter thus :— 


“On account of the demands for munitions of war and the advices we 
have received from the Canadian Government, as well as from the Home Office, 
to the effect that we must not only give all their contracts preference, but 
must also be prepared to accept larger and increased tonnage for materials 
entering into the manufacture of munitions of war, the inquiry, to which you 
refer, will have to be passed by us in this instance.” 


On November 17 a proposal was submitted by letter to another important Cana- 
dian company in regard to introducing and placing their goods upon the Australian 
market, to which a cabled reply was received at this office on December 20, as 


follows :— ' 
“Thanks your inquiry capacity taken until March 1 future prices too 


uncertain.” 


IMPORTANT TENDERS FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Regular readers of the Weekly Bulletin in 1915 have observed that tender forms, 
specifications and drawings in respect to the oversea requirements of Australian 
public departments have been made available to the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Ottawa, for the information of Canadian manufacturers. . 

The tenders were invited by the Royal Australian Navy (for dockyard equip- 
ment and two hopper dredges), the various state-owned railway systems, the IF ederal 
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post, telegraph and telephone department and other public bodies and in many 
instances the requirements of machinery, plant and equipment represented orders of 
great monetary value. Independent of the special machinery orders and the recurrent 
demand for steel rails and locomotives necessary for new railway lines constantly 
under construction, there are the regular requirements from oversea used in the work- 
shops for the building and maintenance of large quantities of modern rolling stock. 

In this connection it may be stated that the various state-owned railway work- 
shops in Australia—for the construction of cars, vans, locomotives and for effecting 
repairs, improvements, etc.—are very extensive industrial establishments. As an 
example, those of the Victorian railways at Melbourne employ, under normal con- 
ditions, about 4,000 men, hence much imported material is necessary for the large 
annual output. As emphasized in former reports, many important Australian tenders 
are not forwarded to Ottawa for the reason they are returnable at such an early date 
that Canadian manufacturers are precluded from submitting their quotations within 
the specified time. 

To have an opportunity to bid for these requirements, it is obvious that Cana- 
dian manufacturers must adopt the same procedure as that followed by manufacturers 
in competing countries by appointing capable and reliable agents in Australia to 
whom quotations can be submitted by cable. These representatives would advise their 
principals of new business offering, and have the names of the manufacturers approved 
and placed upon the official lists of firms acceptable to the various purchasing depart- 
ments. 


INQUIRIES FROM AUSTRALIAN IMPORTERS, ETC. 


During 1915, many Australian importers, manufacturers’ agents and others 
desirous of making trade connections with Canada have, by correspondence and by 
personal interviews, been supplied with information respecting sources of supplies, and 
suggestions were outlined as to the shipping and other methods to land the goods or 
products upon the most economical basis, thereby meeting competition from other 
sources. 

Never since the Melbourne office was opened has there been such persistent appli- 
eation for catalogues and price lists of Canadian goods as during 1915. A number of 
buyers for Australian firms, particularly of dry goods, have visited Canada with the 
object of making permanent trading connections and to supplement on the spot their 
rapidly depleted stocks. When an opportunity occurs, importers are promptly referred 
to the travelling representatives and resident agents of Canadian manufacturers, and 
the travellers and agents are also communicated with in the interests of their prin- 
cipals. 


THE AUSTRALIAN TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 


For many years Canada has maintained the predominating position in the 
(imported) agricultural implement and machinery trade of the Commonwealth. In 
importance, this line has hitherto occupied the first place in the list of Canadian 
exports to Australia. The imports for the fiscal year of 1914-15 were valued at 
£599,261, showing a decrease of £74,128 in comparison with the previous year. The 
figures showing the country of origin of the imports are not yet available, but it is 
anticipated that Canadian manufacturers have succeeded in maintaining their posi- 
tion. 

On account of the almost total failure of the 1914-15 harvest, about 65 per cent 
of the harvesting machinery imported for that season was carried over, and conse- 
quently the importations for the current harvest suffered diminution to about that 
extent. On the other hand, owing to the efforts made by the State and Commonwealth 
Governments to induce the seeding of increased areas, the demand for seeding and 
tillage machinery in the autumn of 1915 was larger than anticipated during the 
progress of harvest, but not equal to the average of recent years by about 30 per cent, 
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as a large portion of the farmers were not in a position to finance new purchases. The 
ee of these lines which are now arriving will be about 20 per cent less than 
usual. 

The area laid down in crop for the harvest now being gathered is estimated to 
be about 25 per cent larger than was seeded in any previous year, and owing to favour- 
able climatic conditions during the period of growth the yield will be probably about 
20 per cent above the average in Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia and 
Western Australia, while in Queensland, on account of the lack of. rainfall experienced 
in that state, both the grain and grass harvests are almost a total failure. The demand, 
however, for harvesting machinery in the other four states was the largest in the 
history of Australia and has proved beyond the capacity of both importers and local 
manufacturers to provide for, and the sale of binders particularly would have been 
greatly increased had larger supplies been available. 

With the exception of mowers and rakes, which are more largely sold in Queens- 
land than in any other state, all lines of harvesting machinery have been completely 
exhausted this year, and heavy orders are being placed with the manufacturers in 
Canada and the United States for. next harvest, although these are restricted to some 
extent by reason of the abnormally high oversea freight rates at present ruling. 


EFFECT OF HIGH OVERSEA FREIGHTS ON FARM MACHINERY. 


In normal times freight rates from Atlantic ports to Australia on such bulky 
merchandise as harvesting machinery average about 30 shillings per cubic ton. A 
binder measures about 23 tons.and consequently the normal cost of sea carriage is 
about $18.25, while with current rates averaging about 100 shillings per ton, the cost of 
sea carriage of a binder is increased to something in excess of $60. In view of the 
uncertainty as to when the war will terminate and freight rates return more nearly to 
the normal, importers are disinclined to be speeulative in their estimates. 

Retail prices of farm machinery have been moderately advanced during the season 
to cover the war duties and increased importing expenses arising out of shipping diffi- 
culties, insurance and exchange charges. Prices will, in all probability, be subjected 
to further adjustment during the year to bring them more closely in accord with 


increasing costs. 
DECLINE IN LUMBER IMPORTATIONS. 


The value of the Australian importations of timber for the fiscal year of 1914-15 
is given at £2,166,671 as compared with £3,161,344 for the previous year, representing 
a reduction of £994,678. In Weekly Bulletin No. 615 appeared a résumé of the 1915 
trading conditions. On account of the high freights, the stocks of Douglas fir are 
low, but many cargoes for loading at Pacific Coast ports up to June, 1916, have 
already been placed. The war and the effects of the drought, in addition to heavy 
transportation charges, have found a’ combination of adverse circumstances reflected 
in the great decline in building and hence the decreased demand for lumber. 
Experienced timber brokers express the view that in 1916 the requirements of—the 
principal Australian markets—Sydney will decline by at least 40 per cent, and Mel- 
bourne by 33 per cent below normal. 

Few cargoes of Baltic pine are on the way, and with a freight rate of $40.40 
per Petrograd standard of 1,980 superficial feet, now demanded, there is little prospect 
of heavy importations of this popular timber. The outlook for an early revival of 
the Australian timber trade is not reassuring. 


IMPORTATIONS OF FISH. 


For the fiscal year, the total importations of fish were valued at £802,708, show- 
ing an increase of £47,434 over the previous period. This item was exhaustively 
dwelt upon in Weekly Bulletin No. 621, and since the date of its despatch consider- 
able shipments of Canadian canned herrings and sardines have been received and 
have gone into consumption in Australia. 
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FURRED SKINS. 


Through direct correspondence with dealers and the practical co-operation of. 
the Department of Trade and Commerce—in this as well as in all other respects— 
the importation of undressed furred skins from Canada was initiated this year by 
several sample shipments to manufacturing furriers in Melbourne. - The trial ship- 
ments are now being opened and compared with skins from other sources of supply, 
which will form the subject of a subsequent report. As the result of information ~ 
and suggestions made, an Australian importer of furred skins is now in the Dominion 
investigating at first hand the trade conditions. Canadian exporters are referred 
to Weekly Bulletin No. 540 for comprehensive information respecting the marketing 
of fur skins in Australia. : 


CANADIAN APPLES. 


As a result of correspondence with the Canadian Commercial Intelligence Ser- 
vice in Australia, some British Columbia exporters of apples have, during 1915, 
made new trading connections and increased their volume of business. The fruit 
landed in excellent condition, being high grade and carefully packed. Particulars 
concerning the various shipments for the season will be dealt with in a later report. 


AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


As in other countries so suddenly deprived of the competition from goods and 
products supplied by continental manufacturers—notably German—there has been 
in 1915 a marked development in Australian industrial enterprises. 

The increase in the output of Australian factories, and in the variety of the 
goods manufactured, has been further accentuated by the abnormal ocean freights, 
increased insurances, unfavourable exchange and other contributing factors on mer- 
chandise imported from the United Kingdom, the United States, Canada and from 
some other countries participating in the trade of the Commonwealth. 

Admitting that the cost of the imported raw materials used by Australian manu- 
facturers in their finished products is now, in comparison with ante-war days, 
excessively high, yet the cost of transportation from oversea of such necessary con- 
stituents is, in’ the main, less than half of the freight on the competitive imported 
goods—particularly those of a comparatively cheap and bulky nature. 

Additional pressure has been placed upon Australian industrial activities by 
the immense orders placed by the Defence Department for the equipment and main- 
tenance of the expeditionary forces which are being constantly augmented. The 
entire output of the larger woollen mills, and the output of some other factories, 
has been acquired by the military authorities. Efforts are now being made to supple- 
ment the excellent results already obtained in producing rifles and small ammunition 
by manufacturing shells upon an extensive scale. . 

The foregoing factors relative to the causes contributing to the increase in manu- 
facturing, combined with improved equipment for production, point to Australian 
industries being now in an interesting stage of progressive development which it 


is anticipated will have an important bearing upon the trade of the Commonwealth 
after peace is declared. 


ITINERARY FOR TRAVELLERS IN AUSTRALIA. 


Correspondence received from Canada discloses the fact that a number of manu- 
facturers have no conception of the vastness of the Australian territory, nor an 
adequate idea of the time and expense involved by commercial travellers interviewing 
buyers at the principal importing centres. Briefly, it may be stated that, while the 
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entire coast line of the Commonwealth is 12,210 miles, the distances between the 

leading importing cities is much less. The coast line from Brisbane to Perth involves 

(with return journeys) some 6,868 miles of travelling. For general information a 

table of distances and the cost of fares has been compiled and is submitted herewith :— 
The first-class passenger rates now ruling are— . 


Miles. Route direction. Fares. 
1,631 Steamer Vancouver to Sydney.- .. 2.2 ..7.. 2.2. 2 $ 225 00 
15,262 Steamer Vancouver to Sydney and return.. .. .. .. .. .. 3837 50 
Heo alway OVdaney to: Brisbane s oe chic mack thee hoes eee Wipace 
1450) Railway Sydney to Brisbane and return.. 9. ..°5. 2. Sey. 3D moe 
20 Seamer Sydney tou BTiSPANe sic’ a Suu ders <sae eed ee cbteialola ee eae 16 42 
998 Steamer Sydney to Brisbane and return... .... .... .. -. 26 15 
2,461 Steamer Sydney to Perth, W. A. (via ports)... :.).5 J. 2 By Oe 
4,922 Steamer Sydney to Perth and return.. r 80 30 
583 Railway Sydney to Melbourne. . oe Ghai) Favicon in eteso i's 17 76 
1,166 Railway Sydney to Melbourne and return.. ...... .. .. 3D D2 
LOG0 RailwayaSydney to Adelaidetec.- tach. Al. . ai tee ees 27 86 
2,132 Railway Sydney to Adelaide and return... .. ..........- 55 72 
Rave preamer Adekaide to Perth, Wikre. tote te ree ee eee 32 85 
2,806 Steamer Adelaide to Perth and return.. .. ............ 49 88 
e725 mcreamen Metbourne: to Frobart..c su seul y bh, cla ieee eee 14 60 
948 Steamer Melbourne to Hobart and return... .. ........ -- 24 33 
1,098 Steamer Melbourne (via Hobart) to Sydmey.. .. .. .. .. 29 20 


The direct representative of Canadian manufacturers leaving Vancouver could 
break his journey at Auckland, N.Z., if desired, or otherwise he would leave the 
steamer at the terminal port of Sydney, N.S.W. 

To economically work the territory, he would subsequently proceed to Brisbane 
(Queensland), thence returning to Sydney, from which point he could leave, by steamer 
for Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth (i.e., the port of Fremantle), W.A., and on his 
return journey could leave Melbourne for Hobart and Launceston (Tasmania). 

If only the principal trading centres were visited (in sequence), Sydney, Bris- 
bane, Melbourne and Adelaide, eliminating Western Australia and Tasmania, it would 
save considerable expenditure and time. The Canadian Pacific Railway can issue 
return tickets to any Australian city, from any of their principal offices, which would 
likely effect a reduction in the rates quoted herein. 

Hire of sample rooms, depending upon the space required, varies in the leading 
cities, but an average of from $10 to $12.50 per week should cover this expense. 

The hotel charges are not higher than the charges for similar accommodation in 
Canada. 

Canadian firms, or a group of manufacturers, can, with the foregoing information, 
estimate with approximate accuracy, the cost likely to be involved in sending a travel- 
ling representative to Australia. : 


DIRECT REPRESENTATION EMPHASIZED. 


As strongly urged in special reports which have appeared in the Weekly Bulletin 
from time to time, if Canadian manufacturers and exporters expect to establish their 
lines successfully and permanently on the Australian market they must send capable 
travelling representatives throughout the principal importing centres in the Common- 
wealth. The same, and even more particular, attention must be devoted to the over- 
sea trade as is cheerfully devoted to domestic business. Admitting that the expense ot 
sending a direct traveller from one factory precludes many manufacturing companies 
from reaching out for Australian trade, yet a combination of three or four manufac- 
turers of non-competitive or conflicting lines could share the expense of engaging a 
capable representative and keep him constantly in this territory (and his itinerary 
- could include New Zealand). Asa matter of fact there are several Canadian travellers 
now in Australia successfully following the procedure outlined. 


APPOINTMENT OF AUSTRALIAN AGENTS. 


When it is inexpedient for a Canadian firm to send out a travelling representative 
to Australia, an effort should be made to secure the services of a capable and reliable 
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agent holding, if possible, practical experience of the line to be exploited and of the 
trade to be approached. In negotiating for such service at this great distance, much 
invaluable time would be saved if the firm interested would submit a straight out 
proposition—that with a salary or office allowance and a commission being generally 
more acceptable than upon a more liberal commission basis only. To secure the 
assistance of a good salesman, with the necessary knowledge of oversea finance and 
shipping, it means remuneration equal at least to that paid in Canada for similar 
qualifications. 


SUCCESSFUL INTRODUCTION OF NEW LINES OF GOODS. 


Through letters addressed to the Canadian Commercial Intelligence in Australia 
a number of new lines of “made in Canada” origin have been introduced to the Aus- 
tralian trade in 1915, in some of which orders of very considerable monetary value 
were placed. It is not considered presumptuous to state that the volume of this new 
business would have been much larger had some Canadian manufacturers given a little 
attention to the suggestions outlined in correspondence sent from this office. The 
magnitude of the Australian requirements of many lines of machinery, plant, etc., is 
undoubtedly not yet realized by the majority of Canadian manufacturers, although 
the tender forms submitted to the Department (while only in referenve to government 
contracts) give an indication of the trade to be done. Inquiries relative to any line 
of goods, as heretofore, are assured of careful investigation and a market report being 
furnished thereon. 


CANADIAN TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Trade catalogues to be of any practical service must be acompanied by price lists 
and discount sheets upon the basis of f.o.b. steamer at port of shipment (no other basis 
will be considered. by Australian buyers) at say Montreal, St. John or New York. 
Manufacturers issuing new catalogues are urged to remember the distant Trade Com- 
missioners, who appreciate being in a position to advise importers “on the spot” and 
frequently succeed in influencing trade connections thereby. 


. 


CANADIAN TRADE AND OTHER JOURNALS. 


This office continues to be indebted to the publishers of the majority of the trade 
journals published in Canada for the consideration in forwarding their invaluable 
papers, gratuitously, in the interests of their advertisers and, incidentally, for the 
promotion of Canadian trade. 


TRADING OUTLOOK FOR AUSTRALIA IN 1916. 


The difficulty of obtaining supplies of even necessary goods and products is 
becoming more acute as the period of the war extends. The freight situation at the — 
close of 1915 dominates the whole trading position, and there does not appear to be 
any hope of relief within the near future. Happily, the Canadian mail steamers 
from Vancouver—as well as some intermittent cargo steamers from the same port— 
and the cargo steamers from Atlantic ports have, under all the circumstances, main- 
tained excellent services throughout this year. 

The present disposition of Australian buyers is to obtain, as far as possible, goods 
manufactured within the Empire and Canadian manufacturers and exporters should 
endeavour to devote particular attention to the opportunity waiting them in the 
sister Commonwealth. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND INTERVIEWS. 


On reference to the Melbourne office records, the following schedule has been 


prepared to indicate the number of letters received and despatched and the number 
of interviews in recent years:— ; 


Letters Letters 
Year. Received. Despatched. Interviews. 
Pmtuemmae ree Eee velit. Go ete gil 1,839 2.293 2,162 
ee BO RP cc RA) hie vo ge Ye. ge, Wien en 1,850 2,465 2,040 
ee Ra ae or ree ng ee ete ts ee ee 2,301 2,687 2,314 
ELS) os PSR ee BEC Se ea RMR re cmias Ike aan ¢ 2,149 2,838 2,520 
TEESE NRE TR ear ee em Reeth Ra 2,645 3,390 ; 2,883 
PLA LS S TRORENS i oe oa le a ee 2,670 | 3,201 2,572 


In addition to the letters despatched were a large number of circular letters and 


a quantity of literature bearing upon some special lines of Canadian primary pro- 
duction. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


Report oF TRADE COMMISSIONER. 
(Mr. EB. H. 8. Flood:) 


BarBanos, December 28, 1915. 
AN AVERAGE YEAR’S WORK. 


During 1915 the work of this branch of the Canadian Commercial Intelligence 
Service was continued without interruption, and was conducted on the same lines as 
in former years. Some slowing down was expected on account of the war, but on look- 
ing over the correspondence and the general work accomplished, it appears that this 
‘year compares favourably with 1914. Up to that time the use made of this branch by 
Canadian exporting firms in obtaining information concerning the trade of these 
colonies, and in being put in touch with West Indian firms in their respective lines 
had been on the increase. A review of the work for the eleven months of 1915 ending 
November 30, which is herewith submitted, shows that in these respects the record of 
usefulness of this branch has been maintained. 


TERRITORY COVERED. 


The work has extended over all the British West Indies, British Guiana and 
Bermuda, the latter, however, only incidentally, as it is so far from Barbados as not 
to be under effective control. As each of these colonies publish separate statistics of 
trade, and official publications dealing with Customs regulations, all of which are 
received, no small part of the time of a trade official is taken up in going through from 
day to day this large volume of literature, and no evidence can be given in an annual 
review of the time thus spent. In order to keep in touch with the personnel of the 
mercantile community in each island, a regular correspondence has been maintained 
with the leading firms on subjects of mutual interest to Canada and the West Indies, 
and these and other firms have been circularized, sometimes offering general co-opera- 
tion with the view of extending trade, and at other times supplying information in 
regard to some particular Canadian firm desiring an opening for its goods. This 
correspondence has had a wide range, extending over the whole of the Caribbean. 


LOCATION OF THE OFFICE. 


The office of the Canadian Trade Commissioner is within easy distance of the 
centre of Bridgetown, and may be reached in a few minutes either by tramear or by 
a direct ten minutes’ walk. The building in which it is situated is one of the best 
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known about Bridgetown. It is well suited for the purpose, both in regard to its size 
and general appearance, and is considered a credit to the Service. The office is large 
and convenient for work, and the reading room, which is made a feature, is also large 
with ample space for the newspapers, trade journals, and similar literature, which are 
daily received from Canada and the various islands. This room is open to all who 
may desire to make use of it, and through the year a number of callers avail them- 
selves of the privilege. An effort is made to file and have for ready reference such 

catalogues as are issued by Canadian firms in the principal lines of business, it being 
found necessary to have such information ready at hand. A well assorted brary of 
books has been collected, consisting chiefly of those giving the history of Canada, and 


a description of the country, including also a number dealing in a similar manner” 


with matters relating to the West Indies. The following newspapers, trade journals, 
official gazettes and blue books are on file and available :— 


Canadian newspapers— : 
Four of the leading dailies. ’ 


Canadian trade journals— 
The Grocer, Maritime Merchant, Canadian Fisherman, the Lumberman, 
Monetary Times, Financial Post, Dry Goods Review, Hardware and 
Metal, and Canadian Machinery. 


The London Times, weekly. 

“ Canada,” published in London. » 

The Northwestern Muller. 

Shipping Illustrated. 

The New York Evening Post. 

West Indian newspapers: three dailies and three weeklies. 

Official Gazette of each island. 

Canadian blue-books, chiefly Department of Trade and Commerce. 
West Indian blue-books from each island. 


VOLUME AND CHARACTER OF THE CORRESPONDENCE. 


The record of letters received and despatched this year up to November 30 shows 
701 received and 850 despatched. Circulars consisting of letters and printed matter 
were also despatched through the mail to the number of 455, making a total of 1,305 
for matter despatched. In addition to this there was a large amount of printed matter 
received in the way of circulars and. otherwise, of which it was not considered neces- 
sary to keep a record. Most of the correspondence was with Canadian firms and 
covered a wide range of subjects, at times necessitating painstaking efforts to obtain 
facts and data to make the subject clear and of value to the correspondents. Of com- 
mercial letters, the greatest number was with firms in the lumber trade, and there was 
also a large number inquiring for agents and firms in general trade. Considerable 
correspondence also took place with concerns manufacturing hardware and machinery, 
and with firms dealing in fertilizers. The principal subjects dealt with will be seen 
in the following list :— 

Sugar and molasses; lumber, including staves and shooks; machinery; hardware, 
electrical appliances and electric light fittings, fare boxes, roofing, metal, wire netting, 
and woodware; stoves; motor cars and bicycles; paints, oils, and varnishes; fertil- 
izers and sulphate of ammonia; fish and salmon; flour; condensed milk; groceries; 
apples, potatoes, and oats; cocoa and cocoa bags; textiles (knitted goods, whitewear, 
silk wear) and needlework; rubber goods, druggist sundries; optical goods; furni- 
ture and chairs; pianos and music; inquiries, references, introductions, and agencies. 
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REPORTS APPEARING IN THE WEEKLY BULLETIN. 


The reports which were supplied from this branch of the Service and which 
appeared in the Weekly Bulletin of the Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, 
are indicated as follows under their respective dates, with the matters dealt with in 


each :— 
Date. Subjects. 


SADMB lee et sian ss 5s o. .. Lads Of Sty Lucia, 
Imports, including flour, fish, cheese and butter. 
Manufactured goods imported. 
Principal firms and steamship lines. 
Statement of principal imports. 
Export trade. 
Range of island’s products. 
Sugar, molasses, rum, cocoa, and limes. 
Exports to Canada. 


DAMUATYceO oe hile! belles ios oe West indian ‘sugar industry: 
Estimate of sugar crop for 1915. 
Trinidad’s trade with Germany and Austria. 
Reasons for the preference given German goods. 
Potash manure. 
Increase in Canadian flour due to preferential tariff. 


Cassava. 
Lumber cargoes eastbound through the canal. 
PCO RUAT LO me ete) oat Ie ses tas nent Mm ber trade otethen west) Indies: 


Lumber trade of islands other than British. 

Total value of lumber imported into the Caribbean. 

Table giving details of Cuban lumber import. 

Lumber dealers in Havana. 

Principal lumber dealers in Porto Rico. 

Lumber trade of Santo Domingo, the French and Danish 
Islands. 

Local stocks and prices. 


NeancheeO eee Se a fA eon enie Draderorm Lrinidadeinengia: 
Increase in imports. 
Trade with Canada increased. 
Trade with United States and United Kingdom. 
Coal and patent fuel imported. 
Increase of flour import from Canada. 
Canadian opportunities in foodstuffs and in manufactured 
goods. 
Exports general. 
Exports to Canada. 
Cocoanuts and cocoa. 


t 
April 30.05%. «6 welee ao sas Mardware receiving, a tarifi preference: inn Wiest singdies. 
Total value of the hardware trade. 
if Stoves and coalpots. 


Machinery, including implements of agriculture. 
Carriages, mator cars and bicycles. 

Builders’ hardware and tools. 

Carriage builders’ supplies. 

Japanned and enamelled goods. 

Galvanized iron roofing, buckets, tubs and cement. 
General notes on the hardware trade. 

Openings for Canadian hardware in West Indies. 
Statistics of hardware import. 


Mey 09 co. os iene al on aiasiveh ee ea Ac aTiE LeaOe With: Stacia. 
Increase in imports from Canada under preferential tariff. 
The flour trade with St. Lucia. 
Shipments of sugar. 


Mate. ele a eet ok eS eee pede: Ofnearbados ino ba. 
Imports for that year. 
Quantity of flour imported. 
The lumber trade. 
Imports of fish and other foodstuffs. 
Manufactured goods required through the year. 
Household furniture. 
Trade in iron, steel, and cordage 
Shipping and bunking coal. 
Present conditions of trade. 
Comparative statement of principal imports. 
Canada the best customer of St. pre 
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Date. Subjects. 


ily Mic ean. © fo tees® Adee ey aw S Canadian fertilizers for) theeVV est Indies. 
Analysis of a typical Barbados manure. 
Principal fertilizers used in Trinidad and Tobago. 
Imports of fertilizers used in British Guiana and Leeward 
Islands. 
Manures used in Dominica. 
Small quantity of manure imported into Jamaica. 


BALE Sc Ue AA ee ieee) ea eee of Jamaica in 1914. 
Imports of foodstuffs, less flour imported. 
The fish trade. 
Statistics regarding imports of fish. 
Trade in lumber and condensed milk. 
Imports of leather, boots and shoes, hardware. 
The bunker coal industry. 
Decline in trade with Germany. 
Detailed statement of imports from Canada. 
Exports of sugar, rum, and fruit. 


AUSTEtVOSES 20. aie ROMA  Bomad (+s Der vados sugar and molasses market. 
British cane sugar industry. 
Weather and crops. 
Pig raising in the West Indies. 
Present market conditions in Barbados. 
Recent cargo arrivals, with statistics. 
Trinidad market notes. 


September (ls y 24. see heehee werade OL Grenada in 1914. 
Imports from Canada increased during the year. 
Increase in imports of flour and fish. 
Fish statistics. : 
Growing demand for fertilizers. 
The Canadian preference and table of imports from Canada. 
Steamship lines and trade with the United States. 
Principal articles imported from the United States, 
Exports of cocoa, spice, cotton and cotton seed. 


September 30.. .. .. .. .. .. ..Agyricultural implements used in West Indies. 
Names of the various implements. 
Description and illustration of bill hooks, matchets, agri- 
cultural forks, hoes, etc. 
Description of the peck, peck hoe, Demerara sickle. 


October 16: 5. s-ukee oe Conditions, of the lumber trade last, year, 
Increase of lumber imports into Trinidad. 
The import of lumber into British Guiana. 
Shooks and staves. 
Description and illustration of the puncheon used for 
molasses. 
Cost of the staves. 
Gumwood as a substitute for oak. 
Specifications of the staves used for puncheons and casks 
How shipments are made. ; 
Statistics. 


Octovers29 fos tw os Me Re nAdce or Maritish Guiana im 1914, 
Direction of the trade. 
Falling off in the imports. 
Imports from Canada increasing. 
Large percentage of the flour now imported from Canada 
Statistics showing improvement in the fish trade : 
Dairy products. 
Motor cars. 
Opportunities offered Canadian firms. (Imported) 
Table giving quantity and value of principal articles 
Exports of sugar, rum, coffee and coconuts. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CIRCULARS AND OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


It was thought desirable to have printed for distribution a small letter-si 
booklet reproducing the Canada-West India Agreement in which were ey 
all the articles to receive preference. Early in the year this was carted ania a 
thereafter an enclosure was made of the booklet in all correspondence Br ‘West 
Indian firms where the facts concerning the particulars of the Agreem ‘ ‘od 
likely to be of service. In a similar way a quotation- was: taken fg Fe ae 
reports of the West Indies and was printed in slip form to enclose in ete Cake 
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7 dian firms urging the necessity of sending down travellers with samples to canvass 
the islands. A large number of the Official Export Directory of Cunada, published 
by the Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, as well as copies of the Cana- 


dian Lrade Index, supplied by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association of Toronto, 
was also distributed to leading firms. 


INTERVIEWS. 


The record of interviews for the year shows that 429 took place. These were 
personal in all cases. Some were calls at the office for the purpose of obtaining 
information on subjects relating to Canadian affairs, and others: were calls made on 
merchants and others in Bridgetown in the interest of some Canadian firm. The 
subjects dealt with in these interviews are similar in kind to those given in the list 
of topics relating to the correspondence, as in many cases the interviews resulted 
from the correspondence. Occasion was taken at nearly all these interviews to 
supply catalogues and solicit business for firms in Canada at whose instance the 
interviews were made. No numbered list has been kept of the catalogues delivered 
in this way, but it may be assumed that on nearly every occasion where an interview 
took place a catalogue of price list of some sort was supplied. The number of cir- 
culars therefore which was given as mailed in a previous paragraph would be con- 
siderably increased if all catalogues and circular matter delivered personally were 
included. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS DURING THE YEAR. 


The war has had the effect in some of the colonies of causing a decline in the 
imports, and a falling off in revenue for customs has therefore resulted. In others 
a drought or some other local cause has occasioned a lower crop yield than usual. 
Considering all the islands together, however, a good average crop has been returned 
and high prices have ruled throughout the year. The situation is well described in 
a December issue of one of the leading newspapers of British Guiana in the follow- 
ing words: “ This colony and the British West Indies generally have been let off 
extremely lightly so far as any serious setbacks to industry caused by the war are 
concerned. With the exception of contributing their quota to the West Indian bat- 
talion, which is now being formed in England for active service, a duty which has 
been considered an honour by each of the several colonies, and the slight inconvenience 
consequent upon the inevitable interruption to steamship communication, the angel 
of peace might just as well be reigning over Europe as the god of war.” The article 
then goes on to remark on the special industries of the different islands; that Anti- 
gua has had considerable success in growing corn, and that in St. Vincent the culti- 
vation of the lima bean in conjunction with corn has been successful; that in St. 
Lucia much attention is now given to the planting out of limes and the manufacture 
of lime juice, in addition to the staple sugar industry of the island. We are further 
assured that the Trinidad is enjoying a period of unhampered prosperity in its cocoa. 
and sugar industries, and that Barbados also is enjoying a fair measure of prosperity 
due to the price of sugar. It is pointed out that in Jamaica the fruit industry, 
which now comprises half of the exports from the island, is still further developing, 
while the sugar planters report favourably on the prospect for the year. British 
Guiana shows an increased export of sugar amounting in values to £83,000, and the 
exports of rice during the year have_ been the largest since the inception of the 


industry. 
TOURIST TRADE. 


Only a short time ago the Canadian tourists to the West Indies were few in 
number. Canadians who did make the trip came for purposes of business or for 
reasons of health. This condition, however, has been considerably changed, and in 
the early winter months of the year before the war, at least fifty Canadians were at 
one time registered at the hotels in Barbados. A large number of these called, 
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making use of the office and the reading room where the latest Canadian papers were 
to be found, Last winter, howover, the tourist trade greatly declined, as tourist ships 
feared the attack of enemy craft which were known to be about the Caribbean. Since 
early spring, however, this danger has passed, and a few visiting salesmen representing 
Canadian firms have visited the Island. It is to be regretted, however, that more 
salesmen are not sent to the British West Indies, as the trade in many lines of goods 
formerly supplied by Germany and Austria has been captured by American firms 
whose representatives have appeared in considerable numbers this year. It is well 
to remark in this connection that a large number of West Indians who have been 
in the habit in former years of spending their summers in England and on the 
Continent, have visited Canada this year, some of them for the first time. This office 
has had the pleasure of supplying not a few of these tourists with information 
respecting Canadian steamship lines and railways, and with general information 
about Canada. The itinerary has generally been from St. John along the St. 
Lawrence down to Niagara, some returning via New York, and others via Halifax. 
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BAHAMAS. 


ReEporT oF COMMERCIAL AGENT. 
(Mr. R. H. Curry.) 
Nassau, November 12, 1915. 


ANNUAL REVIEW—1915. 


During the eleven months of the current year under review, nothing of particular 
importance concerning trade between Canada and the Bahamas has occurred. 

Inquiries amounting to about sixty have been received from manufacturers and 
merchants in various parts of Canada requesting information as to the possible market 
for goods of all descriptions and in every instance the fullest information obtainable, 
together with the names of importers and dealers likely to be interested, was promptly 
supplied. 

Unfortunately the demands of this market are small and by far the largest portion 
of the business done is with the United States, owing principally to the fact that that 
is the only country with which regular and direct communication is maintained, and 
also because orders placed there are delivered more promptly than elsewhere. 

Although owing to the war trade with Canada has decreased, the importation of 
flour, hay, oats and other articles having practically stopped, nevertheless it is thought 
that this condition of affairs could be improved, more especially as there is a natural 
tendency amongst the importers and merchants in the Bahamas to trade with British 
countries whenever it is practicable. 


IMPORTANCE OF PERSONAL INVESTIGATION. 


On several occasions previously, attention has been drawn to the fact that com- 
mercial travellers from Canada seldom or never visit this territory, while the repre- 
sentatives of American products pay annual, and in some instances semi-annual 
visits, when they not only sell and advertise their goods, but also secure detailed 
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information regarding the peculiar requirements of the market as to packing, shipping, 
etc., which must prove invaluable to them in developing trade. It is customary for 
a few of the large American meat packers, shoe and paint manufacturers, grocers 
and others to send their representatives to the Bahamas regularly, and some of them 
have local agents as well, who look after their shipments and protect their interests 
generally, 

If Canadian Houses could be induced to follow along these lines and make arrange- 
ments for the prompt and regular delivery of orders placed with them, there is no 


doubt that a portion of the trade which now goes to the United States could be diverted 
to the Dominion. 


CONDITIONS IN THE COLONY. 


It is impossible at this time to secure any statistics with regard to the trade of the 
colony for the period under review, but a table is attached with regard to the imports 
and exports for a previous year, which should prove of some interest. 

Nassau, the capital of the Bahamas, has long been a popular winter resort with 
Americans and is now rapidly becoming known to Canadians who travel South to 
escape the cold. Every year sees an increase in the number of callers, whom it is 
always a pleasure to meet and welcome to the city. The office of the Canadian com- 
mercial agent is situated on Bay street, in proximity to the banks, public buildings, 
landing squares, etc., and his services are at the disposal of Canadian visitors from 
752.1. to" & “p.m. 

For the benefit of those who propose visiting these islands, a table is appended 
showing the temperature and rainfall for the twelve months ended December 31, 1914, 
also the maximum and minimum temperatures as recorded at the Meteorological 
Observatory in Nassau. 

Under the existing circumstances, business during the current year has been good. 
The islands have fortunately escaped hurricanes and such like catastrophes, and the 
principal exports, sponge and sisal, have demanded fairly good prices. Owing to good 
seasons tlie field crops have been excellent, and the exportation of tomatoes which was 
considerably larger last season than ever before, is expected to show an increase this 
season of at least one hundred per cent. 


PARTICIPATION IN 'THE WAR. 


The Bahamas in addition to generous donations to the war funds both by the 
Legislature and voluntary subscriptions have sent one contingent and are about to send © 
another to the Old country via Jamaica and several of the young men of the coiony 
who were employed in Canada accompanied the Canadian contingents to the front 
where unfortunately some of them have already fallen. 


TRADE TABLES. 


Imports. 


| ° = cyhid “ ; . a . | 
Imports into the Bahamas for the Fiscal year ended March 31, 1915, and the 
countries from whence derived. 


United States.. we ast NALA Sec on OS cane hte 2 ee 
Tinited Being dori os LAU hye Pye ihe lS yee SRNR Ne Relive net 
Canada ames ide slimy yk ip “te eS ie ee eee 
British West Indies... . ee 


Foreign countries other than the United States.. 


$1,792,772 


ee 
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Principal imports from Canada into the Bahamas for the Fiscal Year ended March 
ol, 1915. 


ETL ECT sk dic Sich ee hes bak ahst Miao be shee Phas kelley ele bie akaiet Be Lame es $ 2,717 
H1ours . te ia rere Ml Fi eG Bei Oe ae i aa eal ete Ee oem ee a Re 8,780 
Hay, o oats, etc. ee ee ne re nC eo Me a in ae 13,909 
Motor cars. : Piha NS el the ML PANS I me cing Cie. el voles tho! 1,628 
Musical instruments. Bs nee Perr Rs bra i SSG. 5 en) ao 112 
WTSI o hes eb LS PO ag PA age Se AST el ne ea et ae 7184 
Winey tes Teer es Chess Gh sal a ms BA CoS 506 
Earthenware, glassware, ‘etc. ee aa a fe ere RE eae ee 805 
Exports. 


Exports from the Bahamas for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1915, and the 
countries to which sent. 


Tnilted States so vo sae clove Wersve gn ee ETN HU Oude Poni tone nyen emt ate a et enn ee $ 542,061 


United ‘Kingdom ss). 20s. Ly ie ee Se gee ee 174,739 
Canada srs, oe. fe pave uals Challe Meds CTR lke og aM ume Laue tor a cata ae oe 8,292 
British West Indies. hs Reefer saber ae pete Poe 1,574 
Foreign countries other than the United “States. Seka Am Pate ah 363,508 

$1,090,174 


Principal articles exported to Canada from the Bahamas for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1915. 


Grape fruit... .. BN ES PR TORR S Piet TS eg MPRA Sie, (Chk Ee SRS $ 410 
Pine fae: preserved. . PE ete aire NG ce hirer Boley te eka ec 2,385 
TOMATOES 5-5) ei kee) tetas Poe Lou ha tole Repel oho ere ont oc ots aN eatir= he aes hL ie tets tei ak 0 ern Me 1,887 


SmOneeS iia ise eae ee eo rere ce ers ns ger 3,620 


N.B.—The figures in these tables are not necessarily correct although obtained 
from the most reliable source of information, owing to the fact that shipments from 
Canada via the United States are often entered as having been imported from the latter 
country. Certificates of Origin are not demanded by the Custom Laws. 


TEMPERATURE AND| RAINFALL. 


(Year ended December 31, 1914.) 


Temperature. Rainfall. 


JATIUAT YEH seh en oe ee a aleta es  PM acer 4 aky 1 iAP eee eR 70°5 3°38 
B=) ogg b bow atin Oy) ais Pas Pega Om alah Sy PERM hao R mcm Tre Ret oye Mh eens Whe Wahe9 1°60 
BENET Gis. beh’ OO soa RE een, Ok es oe Merrie | Uh ef ab 69°5 °65 
ADELA iment se teeihenen shes tncier hace betes Lis ee cece Tee, eee eek ane ee Deo 74°5 4°22 
MY: ie eked ite eases etarerd acre ke SORE E dy eerie geen See 76°8 4°77 
FUG al ee pte cote evan Pen ete icc ats Weta Wifi “Sree nN eterna ae 79°5 4°86 
oF UD OE ocr one SP Rae rahe gh ase Pate bikc ol RIS Ce eens ear 81°5 4°64 
AN ZUSU He een mttes Sesh n eye ierell os, chavs ne ae i, aan Shc MRR OR 82°5 3°13 
SOPleMP er ray. lied Viet. Gy ha berets Wt eae ae ee Oe ee “9°5 ele 
OCOD STA aa Scr eaeeM ese all ios ce toe etait! an uly NA? aed «Mea ae ae 79°7 7°85 
NOV GID ET RE ain eae tterd: hon heer so ete ay eye carne | kee Deena 76°3 10°40 
Decem Deni, Roamer ie pans). leps = hay cemented ORLe Lee Seen ee 15°2, 1°69 
AVCLA SCR ees ip e eiriatry: a Seca hes Cea ro oy, acy ee) Dea 76°4 4°53 


Maximum temperature on record, °98, August 21, 1908. 
Minimum temperature on record, 51°5, January 27, 1905. 
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TRINIDAD. 


Report of COMMERCIAL AGENT. 
(Mr. Edgar Tripp.) 


Port-or-Spain, January 15, 1916. 


ANNUAL REVIEW. 


Trinidad is a singularly favoured colony. Even the war which is devastating 
Europe, has greatly enhanced the value of the staple products, sugar, cacao, coconuts, 
etc. The cost of living is certainly enhanced, but not to the extent of the increased 
returns from agriculture upon which the prosperity of the island mainly depends. 
Poverty has perhaps been less felt among the poorer classes, employment has been good 
and regular, and money more generally and plentifully distributed than for many 
years. This was specially observable during the fortnight before, the Christmas holi- 
days when the stores generally were crowded with all sorts and conditions of people 
spending freely in preparation for the coming season. Although the official statistics 
of trade are not, and will not be published for some time, it is satisfactory to know 
from other sources that Canada, notwithstanding the other and important demands 
for her products, has been able to share in the improvement noted, and in almost all 
eases to maintain and in many to increase her exports to Trinidad. | 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE WAR. 


During the early months of the war this island equally with the other British 
West Indian possessions, was apparently in imminent peril of attack at any moment by 
one of the many enemy warships known to be in these waters. This danger, thanks to 
the navy, has been entirely averted for some months, and were it not for the ‘ war 
news” telegraphed daily there would be no sign of the world’s peace being so ruth- 
lessly destroyed. Still Trinidad has not been unmindful of its duty to the Empire. 
The legislature voted £40,000 worth of Cacao on behalf of the colony. A patriotic 
fund, under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce, for the dependents of men 
fighting for the empire now amounts to nearly $60,000, whilst the Chamber made a 
separate special gift to the War Office of a warplane. To the Red Cross fund about 
$46,000 has already been remitted, and subscriptions still come in steadily, whilst 
thousands of boxes of oranges and other fruits have been regularly shipped for use in 
the hospitals, ete. French, Belgian and Serbian funds have also benefited by the 
generosity of the public. And it is not in money alone that the island has given, 
Some 500 men have gone forward as a public contingent, while the merchants at their 
own expense have enrolled, equipped, paid passages to England and maintained there 
until enlistment, 200 more. The colony is to continue sending fifty a month, the 
number named by the Home authorities until the end of the war. All this, of course, 
means in¢reased taxation, but this has been equitably applied principally on the pros- 
perous agricultural interests, and is being cheerfully met. One direct advantage of 
the war has been the elimination of a number of German traders whose methods of 
business here as elsewhere while generally profitable to themselves were not conducive 
to the best commercial interests of the place. They have been either expelled from the 
country or interned in the military barracks here while their affairs have been wound 
up by what is known as “The Liquidating Committee.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


It has been the pleasure of the commercial agency in Trinidad to correspond 
and co-operate with Mr. E. H. S. Flood, Trade Commissioner to the West Indies, in 
all matters concerning the trade of this colony on which he has sought information. 
Many inquiries, ete., which previously would have been addressed to this officer direct 
now come through Barbados, and are answered from there. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS. 


In the course of the year under review a considerable number of catalogues of 
Canadian goods, and trade newspapers have been received. The former are carefully 
filed at the agency for the inspection or use of those interested, the latter are placed 
on the table of the news room of the Chamber of Commerce, where merchants meet. 
It often oceurs that the catalogues are unaccompanied by price lists and discount 
sheets, an omission that should be rectified. Prices current and trade reports are 
still noticeable by their absence. These apply more to the provision and lumber busi- 
ness in which fluctuations in value so frequently occur and have not the same special 
importance as formerly by reason of the large proportion of transactions in food- 
stuffs, ete., being: now concluded by telegraph, but they are still regularly sent forward 
by the commission houses of Europe and America and are missed from Canada. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


In this connection it may be noted that, so far as the West Indies are concerned, 
with the exception of the provision trade there has hitherto been an absence in the 
Dominion of the general supplying commission merchants who for more than a 
century have operated so largely in Great Britain and the United States. They 
receive from correspondents here orders for every description of merchandise, which 
they collect from the various manufacturers and group in one invoice, bill of lading 
and shipment, attend to the financing of same, ete. ‘These merchants as a rule are of 
eonsiderable financial standing and are in a position to arrange credits and othex 
facilities to reputable clients for mutual benefit. It is evident that the reliable 
agent on the spot is in a position as a rule to select the goods required to better advan- 
tage that can be expected by the dealer who sends orders from a far distance direct 
to a manufacturer whom, perhaps, he has never seen or is likely to see. The small 
commission charged—usually 24 per cent—has been proved by long experience to be well 
earned and well worth the paying. It may be with Canada that the volume of trade 
in miscellaneous articles has not been sufficiently large to lead to the establishment cf 
such agencies, but that is a condition which is righting itself, perhaps not so quickly 
as one would wish, but still surely, and there would appear to be an opening for ener- 
getic firms with some capital on account of the dislocation of trade in Europe.. On 
this subject some corespondence has been earried on with a firm in Montreal who 
state that they represent a large number of Canadian manufacturers and have a 
firmly established business of this description with South Africa which they are seek- 
ing to extend to the West Indies, and sought to be put in touch with a strong active 
firm here who wished to form permanent Canadian connection. It is interesting to note 
that one of the largest of our general importers, who handles almost every description 
of merchandise, has taken the matter up, and if, as the correspondents state, they have 
a thorough understanding of manufacturing and exporting conditions, and are 
equipped to handle all classes of Canadian goods, on a fair commission basis, success 
should result. The head of the firm referred to in this connection showed me one 
invoice from his New York commission agent embracing purchases from forty-eight 
different houses collected from various parts of the country and forwarded in one 
shipment. In the dry goods and hardware trade European credit at six months was 
formerly the almost universal custom, but this is now generally reduced to four 
months, while many purchases from the United States are now made at 30 nad 60 
days, documents against acceptance of draft. . 
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MANUFACTURERS AGENTS. _ 


It should be mentioned that during the last two or three years many young firms 
of manufacturers’ agents have been established. These to a certain extent have. sup- 
plied the want, so often pointed out, of personal representation by commercial travel- 
lers from Canada although they can never quite take the place of the latter. These 
agents are keen on obtaining Canadian business, and the more reliable among them 
keep in touch with this office with the view of being placed in communication with 
those desiring such services as they can offer. In many cases desirable connections 
have been opened up. On the other hand certain irresponsible parties having neither 
capital, character nor experience have posed as manufacturers’ agents, and have induced 
exporters in the Dominion to ship either to themselves or to equally irresponsible 
clients, goods of considerable value, the remittances for part or all of which are still 
lacking. Care should therefore be exercised in the selection of agents. Information 
as to financial ability and character of traders is sufficiently easy to obtain, and it has 
been therefore somewhat surprising to see the class of people who, with absolutely no 
eredit in Trinidad, have secured it with such apparent ease abroad. Where reports 
under this head are not forthcoming at the usual inquiry offices, application may be, 
and occasionally is, made to this office. This is given to the best of knowledge 
- but, of course, with the proviso that this office assume no responsibility, although 
exercising all due care. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


The dry goods trade of Trinidad is important, having an annual value, including 
boots and shoes, of about £275,000. It is mostly carried on in large departmental 
stores, more than one of which carries insurance on stock of over £100,000. Cotton 
piece-goods. alone are imported to a value of £150,000, approximately: Aparel, £50,000 
to £60,000, and boots and shoes, £50,000. Up to the date of the outbreak of war, Germany 
and Austria had a growing share in this trade. Since then Spain and Holland show 
signs of increase, but no movement is in evidence from Canada during 1915. Frequent 
interviews have been held with the leading dry goods merchants on this question and 
a readiness is exhibited to send a fair proportion of orders to Canada if a serious 
effort were made to secure them. At present the United Kingdom and United States 
practically hold the market between them, the former predominating. Every oppor- 
tunity is taken of bringing this matter to the notice of Canadian manufacturers 
especially in view of present conditions which would appear to offer openings not 
likely to again occur. On all sides information is received of the present difficulty and 
delay in the execution of orders from the United Kingdom, and of the prompt efforts 
made by the United States to capture the trade. The presence of commercial travel- 
lers from the latter country was never more noticeable than in the year under review. 
As before stated, the official figures are not yet procurable, but there are indications 
that the revenue from dry goods will show no appreciable, if any, falling off. In some 
items, such as bedsteads, trunks, furniture, chairs, feather pillows, (spoken of as 
remarkably good) Canada has more than held her own, but the United States have 
shown vast improvement during the progress of the war in boots, silk, muslin, ribbons, 
merinoes and men’s underwear, while in prints they hold a practical monopoly of the 
market. 

The transhipment trade in dry goods continues to be large, and in the ordinary 
course of things must continue, owing to the proximity of the republic of Vene- 
zuela. There are a number of wealthy German firms in Caracas and the other cities 
of that country whose trade with Germany was very large. This trade is still con- 
tinued to a great extent through neutral countries, but there has been an appreciable 
falling off, principally it is said to the advantage of the United States, to whom most 


of the trade seems to have gone. 
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TRADE IN MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


In hardware, merchants have complained of the serious delay in the execution of 
orders from England, leading to a diversion of business to the United States, but in 
such items as brooms, brushes, paints, nails, etc., Canada has regained some of her 
former trade. 

Cordage and twine is an article in which experience has proved that Canada 
can compete to advantage in quality and price, but the trade does not improve as one 
would expect. The preferential duty of 2 per cent does not appear in any way to 
affect the proportion imported from the United States. 

At one of the stores some quaint jewelry in imitation of cacao pods and other 
tropical fruits was noticed. These find a ready sale in the tourist season—unfortun- 
ately a thing of the past for the time being. One of the most popular curios 
purchased by the stranger is “made in Canada.” 


DRUGS. 


Another item in which the war has diverted the direction of trade is drugs. It 
is now difficult to obtain either drugs or medicines from Europe, and these as well as 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals and essential oils are now mostly procured from Canada. 
Canadian proprietary medicines have also exceeded the sales of former years. The 
principal wholesale importer states that prices are about the same and in some cases 
cheaper, as in New York, but the preference is given to Canada. His firm are Govern- 
ment contractors and fill the contracts with Canadian goods. On the whole he was of 
opinion that Canadian proprietary medicines, essential oils, etc., outclassed those of 
the United States. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Still another trade influenced by the war is that of musical instruments, of which 
the sale in this colony is by no means negligible. This office was lately able to influ- 
ence the principal dealer to buy goods from Canada, and he is well satisfied with the 
change from Germany. ‘There is an opening at present for the supply of small 
musical instruments, such as accordions and concertinas, which hitherto have come 
solely from Germany, and a trade inquiry is being sent forward in this respect which 
it is hoped will meet with early response. 

Oycle accessories have also become difficult to obtain. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA LUMBER. 


This office has been favoured by the Acting Chief Forester of the Forest Branch, 
Victoria, with much information and literature regarding British Columbia woods, of 
which he has sent some very fine samples for exhibition at this agency. This lumber has 
been shown to those interested and, having regard to the depreciation in the quality of 
the hardwood timber imported of late years from the United States, there seems every 
prospect, other things being equal, that a considerable trade wil] develop in the British 
Columbia woods so soon as the route via Panama is permanently open. Dealers raise 
one question, viz: as to the capacity of these woods to withstand the insects of the 
tropics. Time alone can decide that, but there seems no reason why they should be 
more susceptible to attack than either the yellow pine of the United States or the white 
pine of eastern Canada. This agency has supplied lumber exporters at Victoria, etc., 
with full particulars of the trade, and more than one state, as soon as shipping con- 
ditions allow, trial shipments will be made. ‘For the present, of course, no firm 
quotations cif. can be given, but a small consignment which came through just 


before the canal closed seemed to give promise that the cost when the trade is properly 
worked up will not be prohibitive. 
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IMPORTATION OF FOODSTUFFS. 


In spite of the war, business in imported foodstuffs has been normal, with a 
gratifying increase in much that comes from Canada. This is most marked in butter, 
eattle food, fish, flour, dried meats, condensed milk (from £1,114 to £3,563), and soap 
(£1,298 to £4,164). The marked advance in milk and oats is gratifying as these are 
items the apparent neglect of which has been evident for some years, but there is still 
scope for improvement as the total imports of the former are about £45,000 and of the 
latter £40,000. 


CAR REQUIRED IN SHIPMENT OF OATS. 


Canadian oats were imported in fair average quantity. An unfortunate dispute - 
arose between a well known firm of shippers and equally well known importers here 
~ regarding the quality of a large consignment which it was stated was not marketable 
at current rates owing to the presence of a certain quantity of other products of inferior 
nature, mostly low grade barley. The contention of the shippers was that these oats 
were the ordinary third class quality as known in the trade, while the consignees 
argued that they ordered oats, not barley, but fortunately a compromise was affected. 
Both parties had referred the matter for the opinion of this office which was happy to 
exercise such influence as possible in favour of an amicable agreement. It is well, 
however, that exporters of oats should bear this question in mind, and by care in for- 
warding samples, or otherwise, avoid the chance of a recurrence of this dispute. 


PULP AND PAPER. 


Pulp and paper companies of the Dominion have not in the past shown much 
interest in this market. An endeavour has been made, however, to influence orders 
from newspaper proprietors and others in the direction of Canada, not altogether 
without success. 

MOTOR VEHICLES. 


Here as elsewhere mechanical traction is rapidly superseding that of the animal. 
A large and increasing number of automobiles for private use and hire is being pur- 
chased, mostly from the United States. The use of the Victoria and the buggy have 
decreased and sales of these can no longer be looked for. The use of motor vans and 
trucks is also growing. 

THE EXPORT TRADE. 

As previously intimated, the export trade during 1915 was a flourishing one both 
in respect of quantity of produce shipped and in prices obtained. Of the principal 
staple—cacao—there were shipped 45,869,353 Ibs., a decrease as compared with 1914, 
a record year, but much above the average, whilst prices ranged from 40 to 50 per cent 
above those of 1914.. The sugar crop amounted to 58,822 tons, the largest since 1906, 
with equally remunerative prices as in the case of cacao. 15,000,000 coconuts 
were shipped from the colony at the high value which has rendered this industry 
go unusually prosperous during the last few years. Copra to a weight of about 
4,000,000 Ibs. has also found an excellent market abroad, whilst large quantities of 
coconut oil have been manufactured to meet the local demand among the East Indian 
population. The high hopes entertained some years ago regarding rubber, have not 
materialized. This is partly due to the fact that a variety unsuitable to this country, 
viz.: the Castilloa, was planted. Much of it has now been abandoned. Hevea gives 
better promise, but unfortunately was not except in a small measure, the quality 
selected for planting. But such of it as there is, in the more humid districts, is giving 
a good return. At present, however, shipments are very limited, and it will be years, 


if ever, before rubber becomes an appreciable item of export. 
? 
DEVELOPMENT OF OIL FIELDS. 


Great progress has been made by the important oil companies who with ample 
Cc S oe a . . 
resources financially, the benefit of experience elsewhere, and the best expert advice. 
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are rapidly pushing the industry to the front, and it would seem that there is a fair 
probability of this being before long one of the foremost oil exporting centres, as it 
has so long been of asphalt. One of these companies has, at a large expense, estab- 
lished its own deep water shipping place which is connected with a pipe line laid to 
the oil field 20 miles away, and is now in a position not only to give oil fuel to the 
peatically an unlimited output, which is also available for export or for fuel purposes. 
increasing numbers of steamers requiring it, but to load cargoes of crude oil, up to 
large sums of money in the development of their extensive property, and now control 
practically an unlimited output, which is also available for export or for fuel purposes. 
They have also erected a refinery, from which the best results are confidently antici- 
pated. Another concern, which has now been operating a refinery with success for 
some time, is selling locally and exporting in quantity gasolene, kerosene, and lubri- 
cating oils. 
THE ASPHALT INDUSTRY. 


The asphalt industry which seemed paralyzed at the outbreak of hostilities in 1914, 
has been recovering slowly but surely, and shipments to the United States have 
become nearly normal. 111,000 tons against 123,000, the greater part of which was 
shipped before August, 1914, went principally to the United States in 1915, thus 
relieving the Trinidad Government of anxiety as to the heavy loss anticipated in 
revenue by the falling off in royalty and export duty on this product. 


RUM EXPORT. 


A marked feature in the exports of 1915 was that of rum. Hitherto it has not 
been profitable to manufacture more than the quantity required for local consump- 
tion, but the requirements of troops in the trenches for this spirit led to a demand 
which fortunately British plantations have still been able to supply. 


EXPORTS OF SUGAR TO CANADA. 


Exporters of sugar were seriously concerned over the correctness of the samples 
of the No. 16 Dutch Standard upon which the duty on sugars imported into Canada 
was tested. It was asserted that those used in 1915 by the Canadian Customs were 
darker than previously with the result that the No. 16 complained of was as dark as 
the former No. 14. As a consequence, it was stated, that grey crystals of normal 
colour which had hitherto passed at the duty imposed on No. 16, were shut out, the 
extra duty amounting to 564 cents per 100 lbs. The matter was brought before the 
Chamber of Commerce who requested this office to take it up with the authorities in 
Canada, this fact being one likely to most adversely affect our trade. The standard 
was adjusted to the satisfaction of those interested. 

“EFFECT OF PANAMA CANAL. 

The permanent opening of the Panama canal is certain to have much effect upon 
the direction if not the volume of trade of the British West India Islands, particularly 
of Trinidad, by reason of the large and absolutely safe and hurricane free harbour, 
and of her large and in some respects unequalled products. Already, before the present 
closing of the canal route, a cargo of 2,400 tons sugar had gone direct to Vancouver, 
and there can hardly be a doubt that as soon as normal conditions are resumed, and 
shipping is once more abundant, the whole west coast of North America up to British 
‘Columbia will probably take advantage of the direct means of communication which 
have hitherto been confined to the western seaboard. 


REDUCTION OF CABLE RATES. 


The substantial reduction in cable rates, especially in the low charge for deferred 
messages, in place of the high charges, except in important matters, hitherto obtaining, 


has been a great help to commerce, and has led to the extensive use of the telegraph, 
both for ordering goods and for remittances. 
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FLUCTUATIONS IN EXCHANGE. 


Fluctuations in exchange, although to be expected as incidental to the war, have 
led to some confusion and, in the case of Canadian exporters to loss. This has hap- 
pened in the case of drafts the amount of which, collected here, has had to be remitted 
back. At one time drafts on New York or Canada stood at 7 per cent premium. This 
is now reduced to 1 per cent, but, to be on the safe side, it is well that exporters of 
produce who, as a rule, draw on the Trinidad dealer should stipulate that the drafts be 
redeemed at par rate of exchange at date of payment. The absence of this precaution 
has cost more than one exporter a substantial proportion of the anticipated profit. 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE. 


The Canada and West Indies Mail Service as carried out under contract between 
the Canadian Government and the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, has proved an 
unqualified success, both from the point of view of cargo and passenger service. The 
fine steamers employed have run well up to schedule time, and in all respects have 
given satisfaction. They are more than ever appreciated now that, owing to the calls 
upon the company by the Imperial Government for so many ships of the Royal Mail 
fleet, the ocean contract to Great Britain and the Intercolonial Service have been dis- 
continued, for under a new arrangement, the Canadian contract steamers now call 
both on the outward and homeward routes at the islands which were served by the 
Intercolonial boats, thus avoiding an interruption of the trade which for so long has 
proved mutually advantageous. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 


The rainfall and weather generally during 1915, were most favourable not only 
for the existing conditions but as regards prospects of crops for 1916. Everything 
indicates that the coming year will yield even better results from the soil than the 
year just completed. 


CHINA. 
Report oF TRADE COMMISSIONER. 
OM ted vig Ws Luss) 
SHANGHAI, December 31, 1915. 
ANNUAL REVIEW. 


In presenting a review of the work of the Trade Commissioner’s office in Shanghai 
for the year 1915, attention should be called to some of the peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish this office from almost all others in the Canadian Commercial Intelligence 
Service, and in giving an outline of the duties of the Trade Commissioner to China 
it is well to point out that this country is quite unlike any other in its commercial 
relations with foreign nations. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TERRITORY. 


It is hardly necessary to mention what is well known to all, that China is one of 
the largest political divisions of the world, and has the greatest population under one 
government of all countries. Its most northerly point is about 53. deg. 30 min. 
north latitude, while its southern extremity, the island of Hainam, is in latitude 18 
north. From west to east it extends over more than 60 degrees of longitude (from 7 4 
degrees to 135 degrees), and following upon the British Empire and Russia, China 
ranks next in area of territory, and has a greater population than either. Roughly 
speaking the land area comprises 4,300,000 square miles and has an estimated popula- 
tion of between 300,000,000 and 400,000,000 people. 

In this large territory here outlined there are only forty-seven so-called open or 


treaty ports; that is, there are only that number of points at which foreign merchants 
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are permitted to reside and to do business. Few as these ports comparatively are to 
the great extent of the country and its population, in many of them foreign traders 
or merchants have not as yet established themselves. 

These forty-seven open ports are located in different parts of the country, and 
each is concerned in the trade peculiar to the locality, and which comes under the 
cognizance of the custom house established in the port. 


KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED. 


Tt is obvious that unless the Trade Commissioner is sufficiently familiar with 
(hina and the geographical location of the different open ports, and of the distribution 
of the numerous products peculiar to the country, he cannot be in a position to write 
intelligently upon them. 

It is therefore necessary that he should be acquainted with the position of the 
several provinces and their capital cities and chief towns, and also with the various 
routes of travel either by rail, water or cart, as well as with the chief products of 
every province, which may be grain, wool, hides or bristles in the North; or silk, tea 
or cotton in the Yangtze valley; or the tropical products of Southern China. 

He must also have a clear knowledge and understanding from personal observation 
and contact with the manner in which the foreign trade of the country is conducted, 
the system and position of native compradores, the selling and distribution of foreign 
goods, and the buying of native products. 

It is also desirable that the Trade Commissioner should be a student of the 
political movements within the Empire, and closely follow the developmental changes 
which are constantly going on, and keep himself well informed upon all events oceur- 
ring about him. He must also be familiar with financial conditions, the revenues, 
and also the loans which are being issued from time to time, and what concessions 
are being granted in connection therewith. 

All this requires more or less constant study and attention, but without the 
knowledge so acquired it is quite impossible to prepare a correct or authoritative trade 
report. . 

It is also to be stated that while almost every other country has copious: and 
exhaustive customs and other trade returns, which are available to any one interested 
therein, those furnished by the Chinese Government consist only of the returns made 
by the statistical secretary of the Foreign Customs Information upon other points 
must be gleaned from all manner of sources. 


DUTIES OF THE TRADE COMMISSIONER. 


The functions of the office of the Trade Commissioner to any country mainly 

consist in reporting to the Trade and Commerce Department anything which comes: 
under his attention respecting the trade of the country in which he is stationed; the 
annual value of the trade both in imports and exports; the increase or decrease of each 
specific commodity in which ‘Canadian merchants or manufacturers are likely to be 
interested; the activity of other nations in respect to the trade of the country; and to 
point out the lines of Canadian goods which are likely to meet with a demand; and to 
discover what government or other contracts are going and report the same; also to 
report upon the internal conditions ofthe country; the extension of new railway lines : 
the state of the crops and harvests; the prices of leading commodities; the imposition 
of new taxes or dues, etc.; and of external affairs the extension or withdrawal of ship- 
ping lines ; and in China at least the question of exchange demands considerable 
attention. 
In addition to reports regularly submitted to the Government as above, no less 
important are the many replies to be made to inquiries from private individuals and 
firms, requesting that they be put in touch with interested parties in China, or seeking 
information as to possibilities of trade. Such inquiries comprise a wide range of 
subjects, both in respect to the exportation of Canadian goods to China or the importa- 
tion of Chinese products into Canada, a review of which will follow. 
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The office of the Trade Commissioner also fills several other functions, and during 
the past year was concerned with the following :— 


Giving letters ot introduction to visitors from Canada to business men, British - 
Consuls and others in China. 
one to inquiries from other ports in China upon many subjects. 
ae ving advice to prospective settlers in Canada and explaining land regulations, 
ete. 


Pr ae Inquiries after property in Canada, in which residents in China are 
- interested. 


“Writing letters upon the question of alien enemies and trading with the enemy. 
Seeking for lost relatives in China. 


a for passports for Canadians travelling in China, and upon many other 
subjects. ‘ 


A good deal of attention has also been given to the question of Chinese students 
going abroad to complete their education. 


THE YEAR 1915. 

Reviewing the year month by month the following will show in what manner the 
Trade Commissioner has occupied his time. The number of letters sent out include 
those to the Department of Trade and Commerce, replies to individuals and firms in 
Canada, and local letters. 


January— 


METVERSs ANG ANQUITTES! TECELVEG)) sh 4. ec eects Mt ent ee ee eG} 
“ oy despatehed,. ..- ..¢y 5 Saree Pee oe ee eG 
PVA de.Intervyiews Curing Chey waOn ek! sy 5 eve eek cee eee mea Ue es De 


Inquiries in January were upon the following subjects :— 


From Canada:—Jams and_ jellies, provisions and stores, screws and bolts, hoisting 
machinery, pulleys, beer, asbestos, tinned milk, beaver board, paving blocks, motor trucks, fare 
boxes, printing ink, barrel staves, and general machinery. 


From China :—Hssential oils, emigration to Canada. 
In practically all cases the interviews which are recorded were in respect to the above 
inquiries, to obtain information to submit to each correspondent. 


February— 
Muetters! andy inquiries -TeCelVed wii (25s fe RO Ree ve yee ere rete os ea ee 
“ + GMeSPAtCHEG 5 Fes a Week ae geen 
rade interviews Guring, the, MONCH. 2 sc set Uo Maeno cee en nr eee 


Inquiries in February related to the following :— 


Concrete machinery, mattresses and bedding, steel and iron, emery wheels, rubber boots, 
British Columbia products, steel bars, marine pumps, household stores, and tinned provisions. 


March— : 
Werters and inquiries’ receiveds! .2 0255 5. PU Be aie ee ee eee 

s¢ i Gespateheds oo su iad Gaeta eisk herehe SuM mie ot meee es arse Ci 

Trade interviews during the month... i. s)ii css 5 Sie kero) congue teeter a 


Inquiries were upon the following subjects :— 


From Canada:—Creosoted railway sleepers, advertising agency, carriages and wagons, 
asbestos, cheese, fire bricks and clay, carbide of calcium, boards of trade, electric cookers and 
heaters, boots and shoes, paper, tinned milk, and fresh eggs. 


‘ Prom COhina:—Essential oils, Manchurian corn, raw silk, lost baggage, British Consul at 
Dairen, eggs from China, and three letters of introduction. 


April— 
Tetters and inquiries received... 2. 66 se a i ie eau ns ol Age igi ae 46 
ue s despatchedl y., OL! 2) CR SRRAS Ss Ae eae ried 
Trade interview during the month... .. 2. 2. 61 ee we ee oe ee we ee ee oe 34 


The subjects of letters of inquiry were :-— es 

From Canada:—Barrel staves and headings, tinned provisions, lumber, nails and wire, 
tinned milk, fish, beer, hoisting machinery, ship-building, forging and metals, flour milling 
machinery, and paper. . 

From China:—Reeds and rattans, Chinese students, hair nets, advertising in the “Far 
Eastern Review’, Soya beans, fresh eggs, and bean oil. 


May— 


Letters and inquiries TECELVEG. 2. MS a, es ee eel ee ees) erent etal 29 
a fs Aespatehed i. YO OR MERAY, aOR s ecteee aris OR Tat red eats 41 
Interviews upon trade during’ the’ Months «i: ..«:mawe kimi) Sees ebay a5 abe 31 
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Inquiries in May related to th following :— 
From Canada :—Paper, boots for Russia, paints and oils, biscuits, tinned vegetables, electric 


devices, handles, chains, timber, wall-board, clothing, British Columbia timber, and China’s 


railways. 
From China:—Hair nets, tinned chicken, plants and shrubs,, bristles, and bamboo fibre. 


June— 
Letters and inquiries received. . WATE 3% om 
ai i despatched... ae ne 


Interviews upon trade during the month.. 


Letters of inquiry were upon the following subjects :— 
From Canada :—Steel bridges and steel construction, calcium carbide, timber, old iron and 
serap, postage stamps, building material, steel furnishings, gasolene engines, closet seats, and 


wooden ware. 
From China:—Ground nuts, fire crackers, customs duty, and Chinese students. 


45 


July— 
Letters and: inquiries received. ci). 02 a) oi ten pacino eer- enn ee 
S$ i despatched: () 62° 45).00 . Rt a SRS ee oe 


Interviews during the month.. 
The subjects of inquiries this month were :— 
From Canada:—Apples, straw-braid, timber, ginseng root, wood exhibit, and household 


stores. 
From China:—Iron and steel billets, sharks fins, antimony, straw-braid, Canadian customs 


invoice forms. 


August— 
Letters and inquiries received...) < osc. 65 ee ee ee ee 
a oe despatched. slots 2. ug AN se ee at 
Trade and other interviews.. er) ear Ant eer it ish Sas 5,5. SD 
Inquiries were upon the following subjects :— 
railway 


From Canada: Tobacco, blankets, electric and gas cooking stoves, trade journals, 


ties, beer, tinned provisions, and milk. 
From China :—Peanuts, ore for smelting, aluminium scrap, and hair nets. 


September— 
Letters. and inquiries received. '..a 0s, 3) cao 6 eine cee ee es 
os Me despatchedsna al kes JOR ioe BA ah, ES eee ee 


Interviews upon trade, etc.. 
The subjects of inquiry were as under :— 
From Canada :—Timber, tea, soap and other boxes, condensed milk, railway sleepers, salted 
fish and underclothing, 
From China :—In re property of a deceased relative in Canada, export of poultry to Canada, 
property at Edmonton, tenders for steel construction, lost baggage recovered, and tenders for 


railway sleepers. 


October— 
Letters and inquiries: received’. 2. 5 2... wet eee ee 
“s ¥ : ae eee 


despatched asc ahs oe Words ee ete ne 
Trade and other interviews... Tie et eee an chee eres yn. 5 SR 


Inquiries were in relation to the following :— 
From Canada :—Pianos, beer, timber, tea boxes, paper, beaver board, tinned milk, provi- 


sions, bifocal lenses, ginseng root, and eggs. 


From China :—Bristles. 


November— 
Lettersiand inquiries received. cfs. ¢ sje 2 ais eateece a) ee eS 
J se despatchedss wis.on cab ie ee ae ee Gee 


Trade interviews in November.. : : 
Replies in November were in respect to the following subjects :— 


; From Canada :—Well-boring machinery, trading with the enemy, salted fish, timber, ma- 
chinery, railway sleepers, railway torpedoes, electrical goods, sheet metal goods, and galvanized 


wire. 
From China:—Land regulations and land values in Western Canada. 
December 28, 1915— 
Letters and indguiries) received to date... .. 0 ..°:. ..¢) it Ue eee 
ae A despatched: lists. oars. As tL ee 


Trade and other interviews. . 
Inquiries were upon the following subjects :— 
From Canada :—Outlook for railway cars, ditto for Canadian machinery, Chinese exports, 
electrical goods, iron tubing and pipes, safety razors, wooden ware, timber, household stores. 


From China :—Tenders for locomotives. 
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As fully 95 per cent of all inquiries were received from cO.rés,pondents in Canada 
and practically none upon trade questions from individuals in China, it is Caneviie 
to know that considerable interest is thus shown by Canadian merchants and manu- 
facturers in the markets of China as a field for commercial expansion. | 


MONTHLY REPORTS. 


Concurrently with the foregoing, during the year regular monthly reports were 
made to Ottawa and were published in the Weekly Bulletin issued by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. 
| In connection with these reports the difficulties may be pointed out which are 

experienced in obtaining authoritative statistics from any published returns for, as 

already stated, very little of the kind is issued by authority of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. ah is therefore necesary to be ever upon the alert to grasp even meagre items 
of information from any and every source, and to carefully scan the foreign papers 
and translations from the native press for trade items of interest. 

The reports submitted were as follows:— 


Report No. Date. Subject. 


5738 JaMitary ASL ee ee China’s trades with countries: ame warm 
Germany’s trade with China. 
Belgium’s trade with China. 
Austria-Hungary’s trade wit Ciina. 
France’s trade with Chinz. 
Cotton goods, sundries, metals and miuchinery. 
Opportunities for Canadian trade. . 
German trade methods in China. 


579 IME VOCE gL ileal See AES CACM ICH Istcuish sane qelavey, lahtawe laneMShC.. 
Russia’s foreign trade. 
Russia’s manufacturing establishments. 
Russia’s commercial expansions. 
Russia on the Pacific. 
Siberian trade. 
Railways and steamships. 
The port of Vladivostok. 


582 Maren 22.0 ool oh ee) Be Moretentrade-oime mi mansion ae 
Foreign returns for 10 years, 1904-1913. 
Distribution of foreign trade. 
Great Britain leads all countries. 
Shipping and tonnage dues. ; 
Principal articles of import. 
Manchester goods, metal and machinery. 
Kerosene oil, cigarettes and flour. 


586 TE LO ete ke US EE SON Cleat hrci senna China, ters 
The war and trade. 
Tea and silk. 
A boom in shipping. 
Piece goods trade. 
Metals and machinery. 
Timber, flour. 
Silver and exchange. 
General review. 


. The export trade of China. | 

Silk, tea, beans, bean oil, bean cake. 

Hides, skins and furs. 

Straw-braid, bristles, human hair, 

Sesamum seed, rape seed, cotton seeds and cils 

of the same. 

Ground nuts, and ground-nut oil. 

Begs, egg albumen and yolk. 

Wool and camel hair. 

Antimony and tin. 


590 May 17.. 


. Canadian export trade with China. 
Textiles, metals and minerals. 

Fish and fishing products. 

Flour, machinery and parts. 

Milk in tins, tinned vegetables and fruitag. 
Lumber, paper. 

Silver bullion, 


595 June 21.. 
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MONTHLY REPORTS.—Continued, 


Report No. Date, Subject. 


599 SLE ee es tes een eee ae Tee Business methods in China. 
The foreign merchant, treaty ports. 
The Chinese consumer of foreign goods. 
Foreign goods in the interior. 
The Chinese comprador. 
Knowledge of the language an advantage. 
Timber trade, railway sleepers. 
Box shooks, flour, and customs tariff. 


603 August 162.04: 2.2 kkk «hp. ep Oninas teamineustry, 
The tea trade of 1914. 
Black teas, exports for 5 years 1910-1914. 
Black teas, distribution of by countries. 
Russia and Great Britain greatest consumers. 
Unfamiliar names of China teas. 
Green teas, exports for 5 years 1910-1914. 
The future of tea, and factors to be considered. 


607 September 13.. ..)..«. +5 J. oes. Revenue And expendivure wl iim, 
Income for 1915. 
Land tax, native customs. 
Salt gabelle, 
Foreign customs, Likin. 
Chinese postal service. 


612 October 18.5 2.2%... en ae. «se oe ss Outer Mongolia; treaty wit hGhucsiaeand cid: 
Mongolian trade. 
Trade of the Harbin district of Manchuria. 
The fur tradé, wheat and flour. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company withdrawal 
from the Far East. 
Trading with the enemy in China. 
The reopening of Tsingtao customs. 


616 November 15a pak ah See Ltlan bo Clast irae ominln Glan 

Total importations for 10 years 1905-1914. 

Canada’s small share of the trade. 

Quality of timber, China grade. 

Specimen indent for a cargo of 2,500,000 square 
feet. . 

Japanese and United States timber. 

The tea box trade. 

Photograph of patent tea box. 


620 Wecemberads ... | Sake. (eee utons wuss SoS nr Ome Clana, 
Sources of supply. 
Volume of the trade. 
Mode of packing for shipment. 
Fresh Eggs, albumen and yolk. 
Frozen eggs, Chinese preserved eggs. 


Copies of tenders for the following were also sent to the Department during the 
year :— ’ 
Steel railway bridges. 
Steel construction. 
Railway sleepers. 
Bridge-timbers and locomotives. 


THE SHANGHAI OFFICE. 


The Canadian Government has maintained a Trade Commissioner’s office in 
Shanghai (the only one in China) for a number of years. In July of this year, after 
due consideration it was decided’ to move the location of the offices to other quarters 
than those then occupied. Very desirable and well situated offices were secured on 
the most prominent corner of Shanghai’s busiest street. The present offices are a 
great improvement upon the former ones, airy in summer, well lighted admirably 
situated, and easily found. : 

The offices proper consist of two large rooms. In the outer une are roomy book 
shelves on which are placed the numerous trade reports and other blue-books regularly 
sent out by the Department as well as the trade and other catalogues which are con- 


\ 
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stantly being received. The typist’s table and desk are also in this room, and here 
also has been placed the very interesting wood exhibit recently furnished by the Forest 
Branch of the Lands Department of the British Columbia Government, which will be 
referred to later on. 

The other room is the Trade Commissioner’s private office. In this room are the 
more important statistical and reference books. The Canadian newspapers and trade 


and financial journals are also here, spread out upon a large table available to all 
visitors. 


CANADIAN NEWSPAPERS. 


It may be stated that the Canadian newspapers have been greatly appreciated by 
many during the year; some of the papers are regularly passed on after being read, 
to Canadian residents in Shanghai. 

Requests have also been received from some of- the outports for a few copies to be 
sent there, and all visitors from Canada express their pleasure at being able to see a 
Canadian paper. 


RESULTS OF THE YEAR’S WORK. 


It may be confidently asserted that partly as a result of the year’s work of the 
Shanghai office, Canada and Canadian products are better known and understood here 
than they have ever been. During the year several new lines of manufacture have 
been introduced and sold as the products of Canada. This applies to such articles as 
tinned milk, fresh butter, cheese, beer, paper, and carbide of calcium. These were in 
addition to the ordinary lines of products which have been sold in China for many 
years, such as flour, ete. 

On the other hand it is regrettable to have to report that our share of the large 
import timber trade of China still continues to be a negligible quantity. It is not 
improbable, however, that this matter may soon receive more attention and some of 
the factors operating against the sale of Canadian lumber in this market will be 
overcome. The Trade Commissioner has made many reports upon this subject both 


‘to the Government at Ottawa and at Victoria, and to private individuals and firms 


in Canada. The British Columbia Government is also now taking up the matter of 
the export timber trade of that province very energetically. The very excellent and 
handsome exhibit of the different British Columbia woods which is on view in the 
office at Shanghai, and the many descriptive booklets sent out, are examples of their 
enterprise, and the efforts thus put forth must in the end bear fruit. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK FOR CANADIAN TRADE. 


No one who has made any study of China and the Chinese, or of trade statistics, 
should fail to be impressed with the great commercial possibilities which are latent 
within the Chinese Empire. The foreign trade of China is only 6s. per capita of the 
population, which is the lowest of all civilized countries, and notwivhstanding much 
political disturbances within the country during the past four years, there are still 
ample signs of progress being made. China has suffered very little from the war, and 
although trade fell away somewhat in 1914 over the previous year, it was still in excess 
of that of 1912. The internal trade of the country during the present year has been 
in an extremely flourishing condition, but foreign trade has been hampered by the 
lack of tonnage facilities. , 

The Pacific coast of Canada is in an enviable position in respect to the Chinese 
trade. This should be a natural market for many lines of Canadian products and 
manufactures, and Canadian shippers and exporters would do well to study China 
more closely. Other nations have not had any doubts upon the subject, the Germans 
counted much upon China in their trade calculations, and at the present moment the 
United States are exploiting this market as never before. 
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Some of the commodities which China will require and which Canada should be 
in a position to supply are the following :— 

Timber, flour, fish, structural iron and steel, steel bridges, machinery, electrical 
machinery, locomotives, railway cars, railway sleepers, and paper. There will pro- 
bably be a demand in China for all Beh for many years to come. 


THE BRITISH IN CHINA. 


The year has been distinguished by great patriotic activity among Britons in 
China. The war has been the means of arousing their national spirit to a point—as 
stated in the press—never before equalled. 

Funds of every description have been organized and liberally sapieital 

On February 9 a meeting of British subjects in China was assembled in the 
town hall, and a branch of the league of Britons Overseas was formed. At this 
meeting as many portions of the Empire as possible were represented, the Trade Com- 
missioner being the representative of Canada. This league of Britons Overseas, which 
has been formed since the beginning of the war, has branches in nearly every se 
country wherever Britons are to be found. 

During the year an all British Chamber of Commerce was started in Sankara in 
distinction to the old Shanghai General Chamber of Commerce which included repre- 
sentatives of all nationalities. The object of the chamber is to promote distinctly 
British trade both home and colonial in China. The Trade Commissioner has been 
asked to take an active part in the work of the chamber. 


CONCLUSION. 


Before closing this report the Trade Commissioner wishes to express and put 
upon record his thanks and the sense of obligation, which he feels towards the British 
Consul General and Consuls in Shanghai, and to H.B.M. Commercial Attaché in 
Pekin and in Shanghai, and to other British Consuls in China for their uniform 
kindness and courtesy on many occasions, and for much help in the way of letters and 
information and advice upon many subjects during the year. 


FRANCE. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER GENERAL. 
(Mr. Philippe Roy.) 
Paris, January 24, 1916. 
EFFECT OF WAR ON TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The remarkable development of Canadian exports to France, as shown by the 
report of trade and navigation returns of the Customs Department for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1915, in spite of the steady rise in freight rates and the searcity of 
transportation facilities, clearly shows the trade possibilities betweeen the two coun- 
tries. It is true, quite a proportion of the Canadian exports to France is due to the 
effects of war conditions upon the industrial activity and general productive power 
of France, but it appears likely that for several years following the end of hostilities, 
excellent opportunities will offer for the export of such Canadian staples as lumber, 
cereals, flour, frozen meat, cattle, hams, lard, canned goods and other foodstuffs, cot- 
ton goods, and various special iron and steel products. 
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The exports to France for the fiscal year 1914-15, comprising eight months of 
warfare, amount to $14,595,705, against $3,810,562 during the previous fiscal year. 
On the other hand, owing to the perturbed state of the economic life of France, due 
to the mobilization of the greater part of the male population for active, auxiliary 
and munition service, and the effect of the policy of retrenchment adopted in Canada, 
as elsewhere, on the French export trade, consisting so largely of luxuries and high- 
priced goods, French exports to Canada fell off from $14,276,535 in the fiscal year 
1913-14 to $8,449,186 in 1914-15. 


WAR CONTRACTS. 


After active negotiations with the authorities, in the early part of the war, the 
French Government appointed the Hudson Bay Company to act as general purchasing 
agents in Canada on behalf of the War Department. : 

At that time, a large number of offers of war material and supplies received from 
Canadian concerns had been referred to the proper authorities, but without apparent 
result in many cases owing to the absence of samples based on French army specifica- 
tions, prices being quoted in most if not all cases f.o.b. point of shipment or seaboard, 
and the competition of agents and middlemen from the United States of America 
who were on the ground, with samples, properly authorized to sign contracts. In 
view of these circumstances, each inquiry was also communicated either to French 
inquirers for the same article whose names were on our card index files, or to dealers 
who appeared likely to show interest. 

Several representatives of Canadian industrial corporations, and London agents 
of other companies who had communicated with this office also came to France ta 
ascertain trade possibilities. Two Canadian corporations, which had been put in 
touch with a commission agent having good connections on the French market, well 
acquainted with Canadian business, were successful in securing contracts immediately. 
One company obtained an order for several thousand armoured railway cars, another 
accepted several contracts for barbed wire and other metallurgical products. Further 
orders could have been secured during the course of the year, but were refused because 
of advance orders previously accepted and transportation difficulties. At the time, a 
coal shortage was anticipated in the early spring, but orders could not be accepted on 
account of the difficulty of chartering tonnage at a rate to meet the ruling price of 
coal on the French market. 

A concern which manufactures locomotives was offered a substantial contract 
for narrow-gauge locomotives, but could not accept it because the delivery clause 
was considered too short. 

Several saddlery manufacturers secured orders through the purchasing agents 
of the French War Department in London. The representative of a company manu- 
facturing motor trucks, who spent some time in Paris, and was afforded every facility 
to secure business, obtained a fairly large order as soon as he was in a position to 
submit a sample truck. A large canning firm which had been in communication with 
the office and advised to get in touch with the Hudson Bay Company, when this 
became possible, was given a contract for several million pounds of a tinned vegetable 
mixture, in the early fall. 

Representatives of several boot and shoe factories and of an export syndicate 
formed for that purpose came to Paris in the hope of securing a contract with the War 
Department. They were given active assistance, but owing to the fact that for some 
time after the opening of negotiations they could not submit samples based on the 
French army specifications, the matter eould not be closed. During that time itis said 
that several large orders for army boots were placed by the French War Department in 
the United States and England, but when Canadian manufacturers were in a position 
to submit satisfactory samples, which were declared to be excellent and the prica 
considered fair, the French Army Purchasing Bureau stated that it had been possible 
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to organize the French shoe industry in order to permit it to supply the quantity of 
boots required by the army. No further orders were placed abroad and it was ascer- 
tained from time to time since last summer that the French industry was in a posi- 
tion to fully meet the requirements of the army in this respect. ; iy 

However, several small orders for rest shoes were given out to representatives of 
Canadian factories by some of the purchasing officers of the Army Reserve Depots in 
various provincial districts, until the initiative for all purchases of army boots was 
put into the hands of the General Purchasing Bureau of the War Office. One Cana- 
dian manufacturer also secured some business from wholesalers in the provinces and 
some of the large retail stores in Paris during the fall. 

During the short period of time, in September last, when the French War Depart- 
ment expressed a desire to consider direct offers from Canadian producers, especially 
of foodstuffs, a fairly large offer of flour, amounting to several thousand tons, sub- 
mitted on behalf of a well-known milling corporation in Montreal, was accepted by 
the “Ravitaillement ” Inspection Branch of the War Office. It appears likely that 
further quantities may be purchased in Canada through the general purchasing agents, 
especially of the lower brands of flour, if Canadian mills are in a position to supply 
them, as they are better suited to army baking methods. 

Two orders were secured at the beginning of the winter from the General Pur- 
chasing Branch, one for a large quantity of socks submitted in the name of a Mont- 
real wholesale firm, the other by a representative of a large textile corporation who 
came from London to submit proposals, and was put in touch with the proper officials 
with the result that fairly large order for undergarments was obtained. 

It has not been possible to ascertain exactly the volume of the purchases made 
by the French Government in Canada, but the export statistics clearly indicate that 
they have been important. 

LUMBER. 


A large number of inquiries concerning lumber came to hand last year. During 
the course of the year, a very elaborate and interesting exhibit of British Columbia 
timber was received from the Lands Department of British Columbia and set up in a 
convenient place in the office. This exhibit proved very attractive to local inquirers 
who applied to be put in touch with producers of Canadian lumber. 

\ memorandum descriptive of the characteristics and qualities of the principal 
British Columbia timber varieties, Douglas fir, hemlock, red cedar and spruce, was also 
received; a translation was prepared and transmitted to the principal railroads, to 
the Chambers of Commerce of the largest cities in France, and to inquirers to he 
found on the card index files, as well as to the most important wholesale lumber 
dealers and brokers throughout France. This produced a very fair number of favour- 
able replies, which were communicated in turn to all inquirers for openings on the 
French market who wrote from Canada. The Paris Syndicate of Lumber Importers 
and the Floor Makers Association were also approached, and expressed their willing- 
ness to discuss terms with Canadian exporters. They also communicated tables of 
lumber sizes generally used in the trade, which were inserted in Weekly Bulletin Nos. 
600 and 601, pages 200 and 265. 

Several lumber dealers came to Paris in the spring and summer and were given 
an opportunity of meeting the proper officials of the large railway systems, as well 
as dealers who were in touch with the office. As a result, at least one of these firms. 
from Eastern Ontario, closed several sales of spruce deals for delivery at Saint- 
Nazaire with a wholesale concern. in Nantes. The same firm cabled an offer of rail- 
way sleepers which was examined by several French houses, one of which had found 
an opening on the Italian market, but the delivery price at Genoa was found to be 
too high owing to the excessive freight rate, as Spain could supply oak ties at a much 
lower figure. Lack of transportation facilities also prevented a contract for a large 
pba a ea or pine telegraph and telephone poles, between a Vancouver concern 
which had submitted an offer of fir and cedar poles and a Paris brok 
a market and inquired for immediate ct re ron oe 
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‘The question of railway sleepers was also the subject of a thorough inquiry, infor- 
mation being obtained from railway companies and traders to the effect that railroads 
so far had used oak and beech ecreosoted ties exclusively. Samples were requested, in 
order to permit the Roadbed Departments of French railroads to earry out tests, and 
these appear to be on the way now from British Columbia, following the visit in 
August of Mr. Macmillan, Special Trade ‘Commissioner appointed by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce to investigate the opportunities offered to Canadian timber on 
the markets of the world. This gentleman was enabled to interview the Roadbed 
Engineers of the principal railroads, who expressed their willingness to test in a 
practical way the sleepers of Douglas fir which are on the point of arriving in France. 


This should result in some business, when transportation facilities improve, the Panama 


canal is once more opened to traffic, and freight rates become less excessive. A 
memorandum was also submitted to the War and Navy Departments of France by Mr. 
Macmillan, after an interview with the Commercial Attaché of His Majesty’s Embassy, 
bearing on the agreement entered upon by the British Admiralty and the Government 
of British Columbia for the purchase of timber, in case the French Government should 
find it necessary at some future date to buy part of its timber requirements abroad. 
In this connection, two inquiries from the premier of British Columbia with regard 
to the rumoured purchase by the French Government of a large quantity of lumber 
in the Pacific Coast States, were fully investigated, but the French Government 
emphatically stated that up to the present it had been found possible to secure all 
the timber required from the state forests and it was not intended to purchase any 
out of France, at least for the moment. 

Several inquiries regarding ready-made houses were also received and duly com- 
municated to the Department of Trade and Commerce and several Canadian factories 
which had written to the office. Negotiations were also entered into by the “ Secours 
National de France” with manufacturers in Canada, through the office, with the 
object of coming to an agreement on a model of a detachable house of several: sizes 
which would eventually be purchased, in order to give comfortable temporary shelter, 
for a certain period of time, to the residents of invaded regions in France who will 
be anxious to return to their homes at the time the enemy is driven out of such dis- 
tricts. Canadian manufacturers appear to be in a position to submit convenient 
models at a satisfactory price, and no doubt a large order should be given by the 
“ Comté du Secours National de France” at an early date. 

There are apparently good reasons to believe the statement frequently heard that 
the stocks of merchantable lumber in France are rapidly becoming exhausted. In that 
event, as the former main sources of supply of imported lumber, Sweden, Norway 
and Russia, are practically cut off, it may be found necessary to import lumber from 
Canada, notwithstanding the prohibitive freight rates now ruling, which vary from 
250 to 300 shillings per standard. of 168 cubic feet. 


CATTLE, MEAT, FOODSTUFFS. 


Owing to the large consumption of fresh meat by the army and the destruction 
or requisition of cattle in the invaded parts of France, the rapidly decreasing SIZE 
of the French cattle herd brought the introduction into the Chamber of Deputies of 
a Bill to allow the Government to import annually, during five years, a very large 
quantity of frozen meat, followed by a Bill to permit the Government to buy 100,000 
heads of live cattle in French colonies and abroad, to feed the army. a 

A special Commission of investigation was appointed by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture to prepare a report for submission to Parliament, before which your Rar uenione 
was requested to appear to supply information as to the possibilities of buying cattle 
in Canada, price, weight and other characteristics of the animals. The matter was also 
discussed in several interviews with the Chairman and Secretary of the Commission. 

The Bill to authorize the importation of a stipulated quantity of frozen meat 
during five years was passed by the Chamber, but amended by the Senate-and returned 
to the Chamber, where it stands in abeyance. The Bill respecting the importation of 
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live cattle was held up in the meantime until a decision was reached on the other 
proposal. However, the French War Department decided to make a trial and a large 
order for fat cattle was placed in Canada and the United States. The animals arrived 
in splendid condition during the summer and early fall, having actually gained weight 
on the trip, owing no doubt to special care. The results of this experiment were the 
subject of a report which appeared in Weekly Bulletin No. 602, page 330. 

Numerous inquiries were also received for frozen meat, pork, hams, lard and other 
meat products. These were forwarded for insertion in the Weekly Bulletin and the 
inquiries were in every instance handed a copy of the Export Directory, to enable them 
to communicate at once with some of the principal producers. As a consequence, the 
number of inquiries received by several firms which had already established agencies in 
Great Britain, induced them to send representatives to this country and appoint 
agents. One large firm from Western Canada opened a branch depot and has kept 
several members of the firm on the ground to work in conjunction with its representa- 
tive. Two other important firms, from Eastern Canada, also appointed agents here and 
a large canning corporation came to an understanding with an agent in Havre to become 
_ their representative in France. These negotiations have resulted in a very fair amount 
of business and promise to open a profitable market. 

At the request of the Department, early in the year, the privilege was ohiarned for 
Canadian tinned salmon to come into France bearing the word “ Canada” printed on 
the labels, instead of embossed or sunk in the metal of the covers, as provided by the 
French Act respecting the importation of certain canned goods. This privilege was 
granted in a temporary way, provided the goods were accompanied by a certificate of 
origin, but it is still in operation and must have been valuable to Canadian salmon 
canners in permitting them to export to France part of their catch of the previous 
year, the tins for which had been ordered before the French Act came into force, and 
consequently had not been stamped in accordance with the Act. 

Upon representations made jointly with the British Chamber of Commerce, a 
ruling was obtained from the Customs Branch of the Finance Department in the Fall, 
to allow the entry into France of Canadian canned salmon and other articles mentioned 
in Schedule “ A” of the Franco-Canadian Trade Convention, shipped via New York 
or a British port to France, without having to pay the transit surtax (surtaxe 
dentrepot), under certain conditions. ‘These were fully explained in a report forwarded 
to the Department and published in Weekly Bulletin No. 628. 


PROVISIONS. 


Following an inquiry received from the Department concerning the possibility 
of selling eggs on the French market, a thorough investigation was carried out and 
the results published in Nos. 600, 601 and 602 of the Weekly Bulletin, pages 190, 258 
and 822. It was ascertained from what sources, at what price and in what quantity 
eggs were previously imported into France, from October to February. The syndicate 
of wholesale dealers in butter and eggs at the Halles Centrales, or general market of 
Paris, was approached and a number of firms, as well as a few independent commission 
dealers, whose names were forwarded to the Department, expressed the wish to get in 
touch with Canadian exporters. Some reliable information concerning selling price, 
cost of transportation from the seaboard to Paris and incidental expenses in connection 
with the sale, was obtained. The price of eggs has remained high in Paris throughout 
the Fall, but so far it is not known if the negotiations which were doubtless entered 
into by Canadian exporters have led to business. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


Several of the large metallurgical corporations, after investigating the opportuni- 
ties of the French market, following an exchange af correspondence with i inquirers and 
commission agents who had applied to the office, appointed representatives in this city. 
Other companies, which already had agents in Great Britain or had opened offices in 
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London, sent representatives here to call on the trade, particularly on the railway 


companies, who were given every possible assistance to carry out their mission success- 
fully. Several orders were secured and more would have been given, if the volume of 
business which had been accepted for months ahead had not prevented any now 
contracts. ; 

One car manufacturing concern secured a fairly large contract for flat ears in the 
Spring from the management of -the State Railway, in competition with several other 
tenderers, and again put in a tender in the Fall on specifications submitted by the 
ii ae baa (Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean) Railway to several factories, for a few thousand 
box cars, and secured the contract. All the Canadian companies which have agents or 
representatives, either in Paris or London, are now invited to tender on contracts let 
by all the large French railroads, for rolling stock and equipment. 

Many inquiries reached the office during the year with regard to steel rails, 
structural iron and steel, sheets, tubes and other metallurgical products. When the 
enemy is driven out of the invaded regions of France and Belgium, it seems likely that 
the representatives of Canadian manufactures who are on the ground, keeping in touch 


with the trade, will have excellent chances of securing good business for their 
principals. 


SUNDRY INQUIRIES. 


An ever increasing number of inquiries were received from French sources during 
the year bearing on such articles as newsprint, woodpulp, paper, wrapping paper, 
mineral products, tin, nickel, lead, zinc, asbestos, mica, copper and brass and products 
of same, chemicals, canned and dried milk, meat extracts, tallow, fats, dry vegetables, 
butter, cheese, flax, hay, straw, rubber goods, woollens, leather, belting and leather 
goods, agricultural implements, machine tools, electrical and steam machinery, elec- 
trical household appliances, enamelled, tin and iron ware. ‘These inquiries all appeared 
in the Weekly Bulletin, but in some instances it was found that the demand for some 
articles was such that Canadian producers could not cope with the whole of it, while 
in other cases the Canadian production of the articles was so small that it could not 
meet the competition of larger producers elsewhere. 

A very large number of inquiries were also received from Canadian sources with 
the object of being put in touch with manufacturers of various French specialties, 
such as silk and silk goods, stockings, artificial silk, flags, perfumery, pharmaceutical 
products, brushes, hairs for the manufacture of brushes, brush handles, fly paper, mint 
products, rose oil, glazed and coloured glass, artificial eyes, ribbons, church ornaments, 
wire cloth, gold sheets, briar pipes, vinegar, wines, canned goods, plumbago, welding 
powder, machinery used in the manufacture of. hair nets, of press buttons of wood 
wool, of brushes, machinery to dry fruits and vegetables. 

Full information was obtained from a reliable source in trade circles and with one 
exception, it was possible to meet all the requests in a satisfactory manner. 

In some respects the work of this office differs somewhat from that of other Trade 
Agencies. In the first place, since October, 1914, the Paris Agency of the Immigration 
Branch of the Interior Department has been transferred to this office and the heavy 
mail concerning colonization matters has been handled exclusively here. A very large 
correspondence is daily received both from Canadian and FE rench sources, regarding 
matters which are not in any way related to commercial questions, but as to which 
information is requested and freely given, whenever possible. . 

In this connection, the Commissioner desires to acknowledge and express his 
appreciation for the unfailing courtesy which he has received at the hands of officials 
of the Dominion and Provincial Governments, municipal corporations, Boards of Trade 
and other commercial bodies, with whom he had occasion to communicate on questions 
coming within their respective spheres of action. ‘The co-operation of the British 
Chamber of Commerce of Paris and its Canadian section has also been very valuable 
in promoting the interests of Canadian trade on the French market. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
Report or TRADE COMMISSIONER. 


(Mr. J. H. Ray.) 


BirMINGHAM, January 4, 1916. 
TRADE OF BIRMINGHAM AND DISTRICT. 


All factories in Birmingham and district capable of manufacturing munitions of 
war have, during the past year, been utilized for that purpose; in. fact, all manufac- 
turing establishments with the necessary accommodation have been requisitioned, even 
though entirely new plants had to he installed. The whole of the mildand counties 
has been, and continues to be, a veritable hive of munitions production. Consequently, 
it is almost impossible to give a reliable report on the trade and commerce of the dis- 
trict such as one could compile in normal times. In relation to the district’s purchas- 
ing power, however, which naturally effects both the home and import trades, one can 
state that the people were never in possession of so much money. Nor does there appear 
to be any tendency on their part to hoard money. They spend freely, and on the whole, 
judiciously. It is well known, for example, that the artisan classes are spending much 
money on furniture, musical instruments and household requisites; and although it 
may sound rather humorous, these same people believe that they are entitled to certain 
luxuries which their enhanced incomes command. Thousands of workpeople who were 
earning only $6 per week before the outbreak of the war, are now receiving from $15 
to $25 per week. Moreover, female labour which was always remarkably cheap in this 
country has in thousands of cases increased by over 100 per cent. These are all im- 
portant factors to producers of commodities used by the masses. 


NO STATISTICS AVAILABLE, 


- There are no statistics published by which one can illustrate the values of imports 
in this district. Im the case of exports it is possible to trace with some accuracy the 
volume of business transacted by consulting the Board of Trade returns, because specific 
commodities are invariably produced in specific areas. But in the case of imports, 
which ‘are distributed all over the United Kingdom, statistics practically lose +heir 
value after the goods have left the port of entry. 


IMPORTS DURING 1915. 


The main feature associated with the trade of the United Kingdom during 1915 
(eleven months) is the remarkable increase in the values of imports. Compared with 
a similar period in 1914, they record an increase of £153,687,385, ‘and with 1913, an 
increase of £85,021,002. The following table illustrates the values each month, and 
the increase or decrease compared with the corresponding months of 1914. | 


Total Imports. Increase or Decrease. 


January.. £ 67,401,006 —£ 604,003 
February.. 65,268,814 + 3,215,163 
March. : 75,590,918 + 8,643,603 
April. : 73,768,288 + 12,051,458 
May.. 71,644,966 + 12,545,676 
June.. Gatien mond +. 7,836,144 
July 75,548,147 + 16,171,663 
August. . 69,496,695 -+ 7,153,988 
September. . 70,292,919 + 25,286,312 
October. ; O7,.092,D 50 a 6,413,122 
November... 71,647,160 + 16,129,030 


Eleven montts.. 


£78 2,940,937 


+£153,687,385 . 
or 24°4% 


"es ae 
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The following table illustrates the values of British exports on the same period 
basis as above. It will be observed that during the last four months exports have 
assumed an upward tendency, and it is probable that a greater increase would be 
recorded but for the existence of an embargo on certain products and manufactures. 


Total Imports. Increase or Decrease. 


January.. £ 28,247,592 —£ 19,558,578 
ep ary zs 26,176,937 — 15,084,860 
fet ae 30,176,066 — 14,342,595 
ae os 32,169,733 co 7,777,089 
eee oar 33,618,992 ats 8,432,198 
al os 33,233,568 — 6,639,408 
uly.. 34,721,511 — 9,683,869 
August.. 32,438,855 — 8,227,584 
September... 32,308,432 + 5,634,001 
October. . 31,968,965 3,367,150 
November... 35,639,166 + 11,037,547 


—£53,251,980. 
or 13°1% 


Eleven months £350,699,817 


IMPORTS AND THEIR RELATION TO EXPORTS. 


The following statistics illustrate the trade balance for five complete years, and 
for the eleven month periods of 1914 and 1915. 


Exports, Excess of Imports 
Imports. (British. ) over Exports. 
LTO, £678,257,024 £430,384,772 £247,872,252 
OMT 680,157,527 454,119,298 226,038,229 
nO a 744,840,631 487,223,439 257,417,192 
OMS. 768,734,739 525,245,289 243,489,450 
UGA ee in Menta. 3 696,635,113 430,721,357 265,913,756 
1914 (eleven months), 629,253,552 408,951,797 225,301,755 
1915 (eleven months). 782,940,937 350,699,817 432,241,120 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE WORK OF THE OFFICE. 


This year’s annual review of the work of the Birmingham office differs in some 
respects from that of the year 1914. During the latter year the European war had been 
in progress only five months, so that the disorganization of the world’s commercial 
machinery, had not assumed the peculair conditions which have since developed. In 
some respects, the normal trade of ante-bellum days between Canada and the United 
Kingdom has been adversely affected, due in a great measure to the existence of en- 
hanced freight rates and dearth of tonnage; but in other respects, the Canadian export 
trade has been benefited by the increase of values and the inability of British 
importers to obtain supplies from the usual sources. ae 

One important asset to the trade of Canada should be noted, as it is likely to prove 
of permanent value. British importers had been so long accustomed to purchasing 
their merchandise, particularly manufactured goods, from European countries, that 
they devoted very slight attention to Canada as a source of supply. tt should be borne 
in mind, however, that had this attention been forthcoming, the majority of Canadian 
manufacturers were not in a position to compete with the products of European ccoun- 
tries so admirably favoured with cheap labour and proximity to the British market. 
But conditions have now changed, and even after peace is restored, many years must 
elapse before the productive capacity of the belligerent nations assumes its ante-bellum 
equilibrium. Indeed, many students of the subject are of the opinion that the old labour 
conditions are gone for ever. A huge debt will rest on the shoulders of Europe, and 
in the discharge of it, the cost of all commodities will advance. As a consequence, it 
is fairly obvious that the labouring classes will demand higher wages to meet their 


increased liabilities. 
91595—5 
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Apart from any concessions Canada may enjoy in a possible trade treaty among 
the Allies in the future, the conditions already mentioned should appreciably contract 
the margin that previously existed between her cost of production and that.of European 
countries. . 

The present, as well as the future situation has many aspects worthy of consider- 
ation, but as this report is merely a résumé of the duties discharged by this office dur- 
ing 1915, they cannot be dealt with in extenso. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The number of letters received from December 1, 1914, to November 30, 1915, was 
1,168, and the number of those despatched 2,584. The subject matter of this corres- 
vyondence relates almost entirely to trade 'and commerce. On the part of Canadian 
correspondents there has been a demand for prospective markets in Birmingham and 
district, and on the part of British correspondents, a demand for supplies of com- 
modities from Canada. 


INTERVIEWS, 


The number of interviews held with business men was 302. The subjects discussed 
were similar in nature to those comprised in the correspondence. Many interviews 
have also been held with the principals of commercial houses in their own offices. If 
a Trade commissioner is in need of authentic information for his reports, or if he is 
desirous of furnishing Canadian exporters with full details of their competitors’ 
methods such interviews are indispensable. Buyers cannot be expected to bring the 
information to one’s office. At times, difficulty is experienced in obtaining interviews 
with busy men, but once the interview is granted, the information obtained is of much 
value, and it is always tendered with courtesy and willingness. ‘This practice is so 
valuable that a Trade commissioner should visit mercantile houses in al] the com- 
mercial centres of his district. 


INQUIRIES FOR CANADIAN MERCHANDISE. 


The number of inquiries for Canadian merchandise received from British 
importers and despatched to the Department of Trade and Commerce for publication 


in the Weekly Bulletin was 254, an increase of 124 over 1914. The goods inquired for 
were :— 


Agricultural products.— 


Wheat, oats, barley, maize, flour, peas, beans, hay, clover seeds, potatoes, hops. 


Foodstuffs.— 


Maple syrup, apples, pears, peaches, condensed milk, breakfast foods, canned 
meats, canned fruits, canned vegetables, lobsters, salmon, halibut, sardines, poultry, 
cheese, eggs, sugar, cider, butter, bacon, hams. . 


Manufactured goods :— 


Wire nails, wire staples, nuts and bolts, screws, steel, iron, cotton and woollen 
underclothing, aluminum, brass globe holders, coppered wire, wood handles, dowels, 
skewers, washboards, wire rods, wire fencing, broom stocks, rope and string, webbing, 
agricultural implements, springs, household utensils, tools, broom heads, steel rails, 
buttens, pin wire, pianos, organs, accumulators, motor accessories, wood paving blocks, 
deals, pitprops, railway keys, rollingpins, twine, tubes, washers, rivets, bulls’ eyes, bar 
iron, spelter. 


Miscellaneous :— 


Bran and offals, detonators, oileake, oils, asbestos, slates and sheets, mica, picric 
acid, bronze powder, pumice stone, match splits, excelsior, scrap iron and schap brass. 
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DEFINITE RESULTS OBTAINED. 


| As reported in former years, there is difficulty in obtaining information regarding 
definite results. After the trade inquiries have been forwarded for publication in the 
Weekly Bulletin, Canadian firms interested are furnished with the names and addresses 
by the Department of Trade and Commerce, and a Trade commissioner seldom hears 
either from the Canadian exporters or British importers thus introduced. The number 
of Canadian firms furnished with the names and addresses was 154. It would encour- 
age the Trade Commissioner, and probably enable him to render additional assistance, 
if Canadian exporters would report to him, confidentially, the result of the introduc- 
tions. If the efforts to transact business have been unsuccessful, the causes might be 
frankly discussed in order to ascertain whether they are permanent obstacles, or sur- 
mountable by additional knowledge. Cases have been brought to notice in which a 
fuller knowledge of transportation facilities would have given to the Canadian exporter 
an extended margin in his quotations, and every business man appreciates the value 
of these minor advantages when confronted with keen competition. 

The following are the only definite results that have been reported :— 

Several apple importers state that they have made satisfactory arrangements with 
‘’anadian exporters. 

Two firms have imported large quantities of eggs. 

A Birmingham firm has arranged to represent a Canadian exporter of canned 
meats. 

Several poultry salesmen have arranged for importations of poultry. 

An importer of barley transacted business with an Ontario firm. 

A Canadian rubber goods manufacturer has transacted business satisfactorily 
with several Birmingham firms. 

A Birmingham importer of iron and steel manufactures was given letters of intro- 
duction to firms in Canada. On his return he stated that substantial orders had been 
placed. 

A Montreal produce exporter introduced personally to firms in Birmingham states 
that contracts have been entered into. 

A Montreal firm’s representative was personally introduced to importers of iron 
and steel in Birmingham. He stated that several transactions had been closed which 
were likely to be permanent in character. 


LETTERS OF THANKS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


An examination of the correspondence of the office reveals 100 letters of thanks 
from Canadian exporters for introductions to British buyers, but no communications 
have been received from them regarding the result of the introductions. 


REPORTS PUBLISHED DURING.THE YEAR. 


phsaee the past twelve months thirty two reports have been forwarded to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce for publication in the Weekly Bulletin. The 


subjects dealt with were as follows :— 


No. 


of Report. Birmingham date. Subject. 
5 Jovember 19, 1914. .. .. -- ..New taxation in the United Kingdom. 
i he Shipbuilding in the United Kingdom. 
Imports of horses. 
The potato situation. 
Condition of timber trade. 
569 November 25, 1914 .. .. .. ..Canadian eggs. 


Exports and imports of fish. 
Condition of leather trade. 
Development of dye industry. 


91595—54 
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No. 
of Report. 


570 


a | 
oo 
oS 


584 


feb | 
wo 
ot 
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REPORTS PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR.—Continued. 


Birmingham date. 
December 7, 1914 .. 


December 38, 1914 .. 


December 15, 1914. 


January 8, 1915 


JANUALY a Lovo wb ee 


February 8, 1915 .. 


March 8, 1915 .. 


March 17, 1915 


March 22, 1915. 


March 31, 1915. 


April 14,1915... 


May 6, 1915. 


May 13, 1915... 


Ete Subject. ‘ + 
.Condition of British trade. 

Canadian imports. 

Irish potato crop. 


. Inquiries for Canadian commodities. 
Bristles. 

Salmon and halibut. 

Tanning materials. 


.Canadian wire nails. 
Oats and barley. 


. British trade returns. 
Halibut and salmon. 


.Freights and labour shortage. 
Dye industry. 

Exchange with United States. 
State control of capital. 
Mutton and sheep imports. 
Beef and cattle imports. 

Food prices. 

Shortage of timber. 

Imports of horses. 

The Fisheries of England and Wales. 
Hay shortage. 


.Condition of British trade. 

Imports from Canada. 

Effect of war on imports from Canada. 

Comparison of Canadian imports with British 
possessions. 

Exports to Canada. 

Condition of egg market. 

Demand for barley. 

Peas and beans. 

Maize. 


.Condition of British trade. 
Imports from Canada. 
Demand for firewood. 
Rails for steel cars. 

Wood paving blocks. 


.iImports of wood. 

Frozen meat-industry. 

British Government and factories. 
The War Loan. 

Hay. 


.. Canadian merchandise required. 


Congestion at docks. 
Fish statistics. 


..Demand for zine. 


Inquiries for spelter. 
Shortage of steel. 
Rise in iron prices. 
Revenue statistics. 


.Imports from Canada. 
Paper. 

Iron and steel. 

Oak staves. 


- Inquiries for wire, 
Loss in shipping, 


--iImports from Canada. 


Molybdenum. 
Employment of shipping. 


No. 
of Report. 


594 


596 


600 


603 


605 


610 


611 


612 


614 


616 
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REPORTS PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR.—Continued. 


Birmingham date. 


Subject. 
May 20, 1915 


-Market for sausage casings. 
Cordage and binder twine. 
Steel and wire nails. 


June 2, 1915 -Condition of automobile industry. 


Wire and wire manufactures. 
Condition of iron and steel trade. 
Shortage of meat. 

Comparative prices. 

Beef and mutton imports. 


PAMELOR Te a ee ta ees ee imports. 
Searcity of antimony. 


June 24,1915 .. .. .. .. .. ..Condition of poultry industry. 
Demand for eggs. 
Grain and hay. 


SY LOG elt ey Wi ON rade" of United, inedor: 
Imports from Canada. 
Demand for oilseed cake. 
Demand for iron and steel. 
Street car rails. 
Agricultural returns. 
Revenue returns. 
Condition of cheese market. 
T.ade inquiries. 


Duliy 2719S: Lv ie ADDUal statement lof British) Boardsotminade: 
World’s zinc supplies. 


PRISE 651 ORD ob eles, plage hie a OL LO Les ee ene es 
Apple inquiries. 


Areust, 81, 1905). 63). 6 ke Scareityy ot nardwame: 
Hardware goods. 
Searcity of fodder. 
Beef and mutton imports, 
Inquiries. for pianos. 


September 13, 1915 .. .. .. ..Agricultural returns. 
High cost of bacon. 
Packing of wire nails. 
Various trade inquiries. 


September 21, 1915 .. .. .. ..Demand for nuts and bolts. 
Demand for nails, screws and rivets. 
Demand for cheap glass. 
Wheat situation. 
Flour, barley, oats, maize and oil seeds. 
Trade inquiries received. 


8 1915 .. .. .. .- Inquiries for condensed milk, and milk powder. 
: Market for buttons. 
Screws, nuts and bolts. 


bo 


September 


06 a. . aeuiries fori brooms stocks. 
ROL aera Revenue of United Kingdom. 
Condition of hop market. 
Small pickling onions. 


.Imports from Canada. 

Trade fluctuations. 

Tron and steel manufactures. 
Motor cars and tires. 

Current prices of iron and steel. 


October 11, 1915 .. 


.Shortage of peas. 
High cost of butter. 
Demand for hardware. 


October 19, 1915 .. 
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REPORTS PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR.—Continued. 
No. % 
of Report. Birmingham date. Subject. 


618 Octobe? 261915 io uxs'.s Pees Trend wor dmperiat trade. 
Imports from British possessions, 
Imports of beef and mutton. 
Imports of horses. 
The hop harvest. 


620 November 18, 1915 .. .. .. ..Increase of Canadian imports. 
Decline of exports. 
Patent regulations in the United Kingdom. 
Prohibited exports. 
British Government and the shipping industry. 
Demand for jardinieres. 
Market for folding chairs. 
Demand for barley. 
Demand for canned tomatoes. 
Imports of Canadian fish. 
Shortage of eggs. 
Increase in price of meat. 
Imports and prices of wheat. 
Condition of cheese and butter market. 
Wholesale prices for leading descriptions of but- 
ter and cheese in London. 


622 November 30, 1915 .... .. =. Inquiries for forgings, axles, tires, ete. 
Demand for celluloid handles. 
Condition of copper and spelter market. 


SAMPLES FORWARDED. 


Samples of various articles for which there has been a demand in the United King- 
dom were forwarded to the Department of Trade and Commerce. These included: 
shovel handles, hammer handles, nuts and bolts, broom stocks, webbing, steel sheets, 
electric bulb holders, buttons, galvanized strip, ore, and wire. 


SAMPLES RECEIVED. 


Very few samples have been received from firms in Canada. Perhaps the cause 
of this is the request usually accompanying inquiries from British importers, as it is 
preferable to forward samples direct to them. Nevertheless, where the cost is not 
excessive, it would be advantageous for a trade commissioner to be in possession of 
a range of samples, as he could invite inspection by prospective buyers in his district. 

A fine display of timber manufactures has been received from the Government of 
3ritish Columbia, and architects, builders and other people who inspected them’ were 
surprised at the quality and finish. When freight rates are normal again, trade between 


the lumber mills of British Columbia and the United Kingdom should undoubtedly 
increase in volume. : 


CATALOGUES, TRADE JOURNALS, AND NEWSPAPERS. 


Catalogues have been received from many Canadian manufacturers, and these were 
brought to the notice of British importers. The practice is highly commendable. 
Canadian trade journals and newspapers are filed in the office, and they prove 
useful to a limited number of readers interested in commerce between Canada and the 
United Kingdom. 
NOTES ON SPECIFIC IMPORTS. 


The following notes on openings for certain Canadian manufactures and products 
during the present year may be of assistance to exporters. Prices will, of course, be 
an important consideration in an endeavour to transact business with the United 


Kingdom, but the general impression is that many commodities are indispensable, and 
therefore enhanced prices will have to be paid. 
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MACHINERY AND TOOLS. 


; Several Canadian firms have expressed a desire to find a market in the United 
Kingdom for various kinds of machinery. Catalogues have been received, information 
has been supplied to exporters, and in many cases buyers and sellers have been intro- 
duced. It is not possible to furnish full particulars of the many types of machinery 
imported by midland firms, and the best course is for manufacturers to send their 
representatives to this district to study conditions, as they would be in possession of 
the necessary technical knowledge without which it is very difficult to form trade 
connections. The total imports of the United Kingdom exceed $30,000,000 annually 
and the kinds of machinery and tools imported are:— 

Locomotives, agricultural; pumping; boilers; mining and texti! machinery, and 
hand tools. 


HOLLOW-WARE, 


Germany has long been the leading exporter of enamel and tinplate hollow-ware 
to the United Kingdom, and the proximity of that country as well as its ability to 
manufacture cheaply has prevented Canadian manufacturers competing successfully 
in the past. At the present time, however, the market is well worth consideration. 
The total imports are valued at nearly $3,000,000 annually. 


LAMPS AND LANTERNS. 


Quotations’ have been received for various kinds of lamps and lanterns from 
Canadian manufacturers, and they are now being considered by Birmingham importers. 
The value of the imports is about $250,000 annually, Canada’s share of it being valued 
at $3,000. If manufacturers will forward their catalogues they will be placed before 
prospective buyers. 


LEATHER. 


Owing to the abnormal military demands, inquiries for leather of various kinds 
are sure to be brisk during 1916. The imports are valued at $10,000,000 annually 
and they include dressed and undressed leather, hides, skins chrome tanned, box 
calf, glace kid, etc. In this connection attention is drawn to the market for leather 
gloves, the annual imports of which approximate $8,000,000. Before the outbreak 
of war imports from Germany were valued at $1,500,000; from Belgium $1,400,000; 
from Austria-Hungary $2,000,000, and from France $2,500,000. 


HATR. 


An item in which Canada does not take a prominent part so far as British imports _ 
are concerned, is the demand for cattle, horse and other kinds of hair. The imports 
in the United Kingdom amount to over $2,000,000 annually, the chief sources of 
supply in the past being Russia, Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, France and 
China. 


GLUE, SIZE AND GELATINE. 


Samples of glue have been received from Canada and placed in the hands of 
importers in this district. The chief sources of supply are no longer available and 
the market should be worth consideration. Germany, Austria-Hungary, France and 
’ Belgium were the leading contributors to the annual import valued at $2,500,000. 


COMMON GLASS AND GLASS BOTTLES. 


Prior to 1914, Belgium and Germany were relied upon by the United Kingdom 
for its imports of window glass and glass bottles. Quite recently an order has been 
placed with a United States firm by the British Government for 140,000 gross of 
elass bottles, which indicates the condition of that trade at the present time, British 
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manufacturers are quite unable to supply the shortage, and the attention of Canadian 
manufacturers is drawn to this fact. The imports of glass and glass bottles are valued 
at about $10,000,000 annually. ‘ 


DRESSED OR UNDRESSED FLAX. 


Imports of flax in normal times are valued at over $20,000,000 annually, the 
main sources of supply being Russia to the value of $10,000,000, and Belgium 


$6,000,000. 
FEATHERS AND DOWN. 


A good market for feathers and down exists in the United Kingdom. In 1913-14 
purchases from Germany were valued at $180,000, while those from the United States 
did not exceed $32,000. In 1914-15, however, during seven months of which imports 
from Germany ceased, the sales of the United States rose to $70,000. The names and 
addresses of buyers can be furnished to exporters on application. 


DRUGS. 


Drugs are being received from Canada in limited quantities, but as they are 
unenumerated in official statistics their nature cannot be ascertained. Imports are 
valued at $6,000,000 annually. Very large consignménts were imported from the 
belligerent countries of Europe prior to August, 1914. 


VARIOUS MANUFACTURES AND PRODUCTS. 


As the following articles have been dealt with in special reports during the last 
four years, it will not be necessary to deal with them here in detail; but if informa- 
tion is sought by exporters it will be gladly furnished. The statistics are quoted to 
give an idea of the approximate value of the annual imports. 


Articles. Value of annual imports. 
Cordagey and binderatwines ise. ieee Sere eee eee ee sits $ 2,300,000 
Chemicals, and manu facies there Ob wreiaas (cr ee ener een 22,600,000 
COMMENT ee Oiscie ie Cee ar aoe een Ry Unita ott eS ie es ae a 700,000 
Buttons and studs . 4,500,000 
Brooms and brushes .. 1,600,000 
Boots and shoes (leather) 4,000,000 

ey (rubber) 550,000 
Kish oil ar ARTI Se a oe 6,000,000 
Paints, colours and pigments 10,000,000 
Paper for printing (on reels) 7,000,000 

ui (not on reels) . 4,000,000 
Pulp of wood (in various forms) 23,000,000 
POUltry Gaurtastast “itive oh 4,500,000 
Seeds, clover and grass . 3,000,000 
Eggs .. Se cae fet 45,000,000 
Sausage casings .. 3,000,000 


Cattle foods .. 


1,400,000 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Reporr or Acting TrRApE CoMMISSIONER. 
(L. M. Vaughan.) 


Bristou, January 7, 1915. 


REVIEW OF THE TRADE FOR 1915. 


It is hoped that the following review of trade conditions during the year 1915 
may be of interest :— 


PROVISIONS, 


During the year the wholesale provision trade in Bristol was of a thoroughly abnor- 
mal character and certain causes have brought effects quite contrary to those usually 
produced. Extremely high cost prices, delays and higher cost of transport and dis- 
tribution, do not appear in any way to have curtailed business, as, perhaps with the 
exception of butter, the imports of all kinds of provisions in regard to volume and 
tonnage have been fully up to the normal, and there has been no accumulation of stocks 
to speak of, as formerly took place under such conditions. Consequently the results 
cannot fail to have been satisfactory to traders. With regard to market fluctuations 
and range of price, there are only two episodes throughout the year worth noting. 
Early in the season there was a decided indication of a largely increased supply of 
Canadian cheese, which resulted in a sharp drop in the markets, but this was soon 
recovered, and from that time the tendency has been persisently upward. The other 
noteworthy and unusual circumstance was the placing on the market, through the 
medium of auction sales in several of the chief ports of the United Kingdom of immense 
quantities of hog products from the cargoes of captured ships condemned as prizes, 
these cargoes having been intended for ultimate purchase in Germany. This brought 
the price of lard and bacon, especially the former, down to a very low point, but the 
remarkable way in which these extra and unusual supplies were rapidly absorbed and 
‘disposed of was quite phenomenal, and the markets soon recovered. 


TIMBER, 


The great difficulty of the year has been the freight question. At the end of 1914 
freights from Archangel were about 60s. per standard of 165 cubic feet; they opened, 
however, for 1915 at about 85s. and gradually increased during the year, finishing at 
about 200s. The last named rate now applies to all wood goods from Canadian ports. 
This fact alone, without the increase of f.o.b. values, has raised the prices very con- 
siderably. In November 1914 the German Government declared all wood as contraband 
of war. This did not preclude the manufacturers in Sweden from taking advantage 
of the railway across to Norwegian ports, and a considerable quantity of wood was 
thereby dispatched during the winter to various ports in Great Britain. Early in the 
spring the Germans concluded some arrangement with the Swedish Government 
whereby shipments were resumed, and they have shipped large quantities of wood goods 
during the year. These supplies, however, were somewhat abruptly terminated early 
in November, when Swedish producers under their trade organization, proclaimed that 
they would not sell any more of their wood goods unless on a fixed basis of exchange. 
All business thereupon ceased as importers in the United Kingdom would have nothing 
to do with a basis which had already proved so deceptive. The imports into Bristol 
have been on quite a large scale. Stocks are very light, nothing like sufficient for a 
fair winter’s business. The demand is still good, mostly however, for Government 
purposes. The outlook for 1916 is difficult to foretell, no one knowing what freights 
will be, or what the shippers will ask for their goods. There is also the great difficulty 


of shortage of labour. 
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In addition to the foregoing notes with regard to Bristol in particular the follow- 


ing general timber notes may be of interest. " 
Prices for the coming season as fixed by the Swedish Timber Exporter’s Associa- 


tion are very high, which bpyers feel obliged to accept. Sellers are refusing to agree 
to the old terms of payment after safe arrival, but are in some cases agreeable to sell 


on ¢.i.f. terms with ‘a fixed freight basis. 
Thhe prices for Gelfe and Lower Gulf Hernosand, ane prime upper Gulf stocks are 


reported as follows :— 


Gefle and Lower Gulf— 


Til deals, red: and white iy. 50 TS enh Peta Sere aa Ps ere mar ae et bw leoSe = (0) 
Tlf battens, red. and “white ... 2.2.) 00) it.) sien eee he ues tene IW24)5: 0 
III red scantling .. NR Ast SPN OAMA Pade bie Seb sec ec 1 ae at) 
Hernosand and Upper Gulf, ‘red ‘and ‘white U/s: —- 

Srinch? 4nd 4: x MeinChH eas. Re, SM ee eg LO 0: 
White 4 inch eae tat | probably: fetch a a “good deal more. 

CAN dee ab atelay iienit toc a : ; ahs Table muita ucaibe Ace tendo een tENe TESS Se OE XI) 
$2 8 inet een Ae ER OL PS SLs Pe fy NST nO elite de Os Sa Lea 14030 
Hifth deals wes PRO ET LA rR BS aca td OF ter 0) 
see) Ff ah avel al ands inch battens (boards 10s. igten) Ltda EON a Oe Sh AS oun Oe nO 
7 inch and 63 inch battens Shay 10s aera Sone See tilte Tees ase ln TS (0) 
6 inch battens *.- 9s. : BARRA Pin Sees ets ie ory % Bye AD « (1) 
dix 6 inch sandug ee an inchs Perr eM ee Usd de cy ong holes ots ee LOO 
2053.04 Vande) INC esos Le eter atec cans Beek Eousy 5 Hockthsi ko psa uee pm Re ane ne mm OO 
20x88, 4e Fandtbs Mich 22) Ws Al erence 6. eneine a eRe enn ar a LL 
FPINCH NDOALAS es Ul feed he ins 5 Grtteknn fon ele etc latte mie ol acl Pak Mey nak Bile eS re a eet nO 
TASTRERADOG TES ol Dita} Tiga Util Ca ty Sg ee eRe ake ts el OO) 
471NCh*POards ve. ni SRE HOR ee CICS whines le: A ey nO) 


Slatings—£8.10s. without reduction for ends: 
Battens and Boards, Fifths—20s. less U/s. 
Utskott—£9.10s. being asked for but most shippers holding for £10. 


Lesser-known makes are not quite so high in price, but more has been paid for 
picked specifications. It is difficult as yet to form an estimate of the volume of 
business that is being concluded at these terms, but on the whole buyers seem eager. 


PE Oe ROR S, 


Large supplies of timber for pit-props for the coal mines of Great Britain are 
essential to a continuous and steady output of coal. The importance of the matter 
is indicated by the following table of the imports of pit-props and pitwood to the 
United Kingdom during 1913 and 1914:— 


1913. 1914. 
From | SES : = 
Loads. Bo Loads. de 

Russia TM eR: ar IE, PA Ped ral te, oe ose Sie eee 1,688,714 | 2,415,086 Dok see 1,171,301 
OGG IETS) ch ERR Ue) ART Che fe. °'s Vomahay (es i 359, 988 558, 095 305, 924 576, 499 
Norway.. BP eee eke eee) ee ee ee ee 114,777 200, 932 133, 741 296, 537 
PS Tea CRG a AEC RCA NZ: TPA | os Oe MR RO eo RAL I A 984,331 839, 065 886, 025 808,316 | 
Portugal). .). 7) CLAN Nek HMR eM IS ee, REF 315, 5388 278,154 292,917 266, 739 
Utner  peougtnier cei. lias ce a eis aise Wace ee 137,980 153, 734 120,977 139, 954 

RE ae so eer aOR Lee 3,451,328 | 4,445,066 | 2,476,854 3,259, 346 


The imports during the first eleven months of 1915 were 2,028,199 loads, value 
£4,324, 669. 
In addition to the imported pitwood about 750,000 tons of home- -grown timber 


were utilized annually before the war, and this quantity has since been increased to 
some extent. 
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Cardiff pitwood prices which, at the beginning of the year, were about 28s. per 
ton, advanced steadily until they reached 42s. per ton in March, but as a result of 
heavier Imports due to Government efforts to meet the situation, there was a decline 
from April until August, values dropping to about 24s. There was a great shortage 


in the closing months and values reached 53s. per ton ex ship. Imports were about 
a million loads. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Boot manufacturers of Bristol and district were extremely busy during the year, 
mainly on army contracts. Leather prices have been high all the year, but there has 
been no difficulty in getting adequate prices for boots. 


BUILDING. 


Owing to the war employment has been good among carpenters and labourers. 
Among employers the result has been variable, those engaged on Government work 
being busy, while those engaged on ordinary building have suffered. Little pubile work 
has been commenced except that which was absolutely necessary, and some contracts 
actually in hand have been suspended. 


CLOTHING. 


In the early part of 1915 wholesale firms were busy with war contracts, but towards 
the end of the year few service dress contracts were obtained in the west of England. 
There has been a steady demand for civilian clothing, more especially in ready-mades, 
and from orders placed it would not appear that the retailer has suffered to any extent in 
the volume of trade. Prices of all soft goods have shown a marked appreciation in 
practically every direction, due to the difficulty in obtaining the raw material and 
increase in cost of production, while the recruiting of the new armies has resulted in 
a shortage of labour, which will be intensified as more men are required. 


CONFECTIONERY. 


The demand for confectionery in 1915 has been abnormally large, and manu- 
facturers have had great difficulty in dealing with it. A satisfactory feature has been 
that the demand generally is for the better class goods, notwithstanding that sugar, the 
principal raw material, has advanced in price about 100 per cent, whilst the price of all 
raw materials have considerably advanced. Manufacturers generally have had difficulty 
in securing raw materials, and labour has been scarce. 


ENGINEERING, BRASSFOUNDING AND COPPERSMITHING. 


At the beginning of the year the work of the above allied trades was far from 
brisk, but since the Ministry of Munitions came into being a state of unprecedented 
activity prevails, men being fully employed at greatly enhanced wages, and for the 
first time unskilled labour, male and female, is employed on a great scale in what has 
hitherto been strictly protected trade union territory. 


FINE ART PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


The fine art printing and publishing trade has suffered very considerably, and 
probably will not recover until the present crisis has ended and the country has settled 


down to ordinary, conditions. 
FURNITURE AND CABINET WORK. 


The furniture and cabinet work trade may be described as good, but manufacturers 
have been faced with a shortage of skilled labour, increase in cost of materials, and lack 


of transit facilities. 
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HEMP AND FLAX. 


The chief features in the hemp and flax trade in Bristol were the abnormal scarcity 
of raw materials, the excessively high prices for the same, and the substitution of 
Indian and colonial fibres for the European fibres previously used. Supples from 
Russia were obtainable only with much difficulty; small supplies of British and Irish 
grown flax have therefore been in keen demand, and it is said that prices of over £200 
per ton have been paid for some parcels grown in Ireland. 


MILLING. 


The milling trade has also felt the lack of transport facilities very severely. The 
volume of trade in flour has remained very good, and the value of offals has been 
higher than has been known for many years. 


MOTORS. 


The position of the motor industry owing to the war has been a peculiar one. The 
demands for mechanical transport have now been supplied. Most of the chassis have 
been obtained from the United States, and. with the exception of two or three firms 
producing a subsidy lorry, there are no motor manufacturers at the present time in 
this country supplying lorries to the Government. It has therefore been necessary for 
motor manufacturers to turn their attention to other munitions of war, on which the 
majority of firms are busy. 


TANNING. 


The tanning trade during 1915 has been marked by extreme prices of leather, hides 
and tanning materials, but at the close of the year both leather and native hides have 
returned to almost normal conditions. On the other hand, tanning materials have 
greatly enhanced in price, in nearly all cases quotations bring double what they were 
in June and July, 1914, and it appears highly improbable that there will be any relief 
for a long time, as all the countries of supply, except the United States, are cnzazed 
in Li present conflict. The usual labour difficulty is complained of. 


REPORTS, CORRESPONDENCE AND INTERVIEWS. 


Reports have been made on the following subjects :— 

Trade at Bristol Docks, Pitwood, Apples, Food Prices, Butter and Cheese, Bacon 
and Eggs, Canned Goods and Lard, Flour, Dried Peas and Haricot Beans, Provisions, 
Timber, Confectionery, Clothing, Trade Returns, German and Austrian Trade, Public 
Trustee, British Industries Fair, Gas from Wood Waste, Meat, Hosiery and Under- 
wear, Radium ‘and Plant Life, Bacterized Peat. 

The number of letters received in this office during the past year was 861 and the 
number despatched 1,644. 

The number of interviews held were 312. 


TIMBER EXHIBITION, 


An exhibition of British Columbian timber was set up in this office early in the 
year, and timber importers, builders, architects and others likely to be interested were 
invited to inspect it. Some few availed themselves of the invitation and the first 
request was in almost every case for prices, which unfortunately were not included 
with the exhibit. 


for 
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IMPORTS FROM CANADA. 
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Imports from Canada into Bristol for nine months ending September 30, 1915, 
were as follows :— 


Grain— 
‘Barley... 
Maize. . 
Oats. 
Wheat. ~ 
Other kinds. 


ERO Lae, 


Flour and meal.. 
Fruit. 
ELAR; es 
Tron of all kinds. 
Leather... .. 
Metal ashes. 
Oilcake.. 
Paper... ; 
Provisions— 
Butter. . 
- Cheese. 
Lard. , 
Bacon’ and hams. 


Beef, mutton and pork. a 


Canned meats... .. 
DOUvaN 
Wooden goods.. 
Deals. A 
Timber. ce: 
Wood (other kinds) . 
Total. . 


« All other goods... 


Total imports.. 


TABLE OF IMPORTS. 


Tons. 
5,616 7 


3 
82,850 
3 


8,754 
259 
21°5 

2,497 
662 
12,335 
© 4538 
827 


85 
8,897 
5, Ld5 
8,768 
1,565 

3:62 


24,334 
884 
64,856 
1,199 
660 
67,600 
8,643 


214,914 


Cwts. 


ated 


The following are the principal imports into Bristol for 1915 with those of 1914 


comparison :— 


Grain— 
Barley.. 
Maize. . 
Oats. 
Wheat. ne 
Other descriptions. 
Wheat meal and flour. 
Maize meal, rice meal, 
Oileake .. BY; 
Deges. 
Fish. 
Fruit—Green— 
Apples. 
Panasias. ‘ 
Lemons and Braviees. 
Other kinds. 
Fruit—Canned. . 
Meats— 
Bacon and hams.. 
Salted. . : 
Frozen. 
Conncd : 
Milk (condensed) 
Oil—-cottonseed. . 
Provisions— 
Butter. 
Cheese. . 
ards: 


offals.. 


Tons. 
1914. 


202,260 
134,371 
56,733 
407,304 
7,997 
31,205 
10,140 
1,546 
345 
91 


1,128 
65,091 
17,634 

1,746 

2,482 


5,183 
362 
7,568 
1,200 
1,709 
30 


775 
15,759 
8,427 


Tons. 
LOS: 


141,124 
169,651 
74,574 
363,001 
5,958 
32,644 
21,162 
12,358 
182 
940 


nied 
52,042 
22,979 
3,172 
1,513 


16,403 
714 
13,88 
1,069 
1,985 
27 


996 
15,214 
10,684 
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TABLE OF IMPoRTS.—Continued. 


Tons. Tons. 
1914. US HSS 
Sugar— 
Rehined 2nd MNPENMEGs ee “een ers ey a ealaelie: pie eine bo alan magn ee 91,042 59,448 
GIricOse ete se es Ge en Salle Weds isc s Wee) kona een 4,452 6,976 
WMolassesija te sce Vere Oe a TE Ie Di RS EE een en 9,063 8,741 
V tables— 
ne ea eee ee CREE ARS Ua rR OI! (Pain! ict ma ty oH) ote. sic 6,907 Tau 
POTATOES Pac ey ies ice EOE a UR Pte nat a fa) cy Rn og ome ee 3,091 141 
TNGIAT OCS ee leita | cole cnis Se tee, Mepeh Nar os eh tine el abet ea aT 1,672 We Vig 
PON dats oie Pp eR aC EEL Oar carta ah ence! oA yor 0 1,436 681 
Petroleum. and petroleum spirit... ... 26 2.5005 © See 174,740 197,714 
Tron ek et Pew ee CERES ok, GSO te fei ee 32,012 31,954 
Seeds— 
ClOVER.. GEG en) fe Seo SA Se ey eh Seater 380 i 242 
COTISECUS I Sete ste ee Stare. ie SH Meals wads steer at's a tans ne ke ane ee 65,925 51,173 
Mimber and dealsec ie. We fee. cc) em othe SOP Se nh aia Oo egtmnee ahs ieee gets eer eee ran 183,084 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Report oF TRADE COMMISSIONER. 
COMP ais Lithgow.) 


GuLascow, January 5, 1916. 


TRADE REVIEW, 1915. 


The industrial conditions prevailing in Scotland during the past year have been 
dominated wholly by the war. In almost every direction private enterprise.has ceased 
to play a part in the scheme of labour and the energies of the country. Money, 
machinery and men have been concentrated almost entirely in furthering the prosecu- 
tion of the war to a successful conclusion. 


SCOTTISH INDUSTRIES. 


The main industries of Scotland are coal, iron and shipbuilding, in which great 
industrial activity has prevailed throughout Scotland during 1915. The shipbuilding 
yards have been employed mainly in connection with Admiralty work and the output 
has been phenomenal. Building for ordinary trade purposes has had to give way to 
Government requirements, but even in this direction a large number of ships have 
been constructed, though the high costs of material and labour have made the building 
of mercantile tonnage at the present time somewhat of a speculation. Labour diffi- 
culties have not been altogether absent but they have not been of a particularly serious 
nature, and as a rule it has been found possible by means of conferences to reconcile 
the views of employers and men. . 


WASTAGE OF TIME. 


One of the principal difficulties that has had to be contended with is the wastage 
of time by a large section of the men. The standard of wages paid at present is abnor- 
mally high, and in the earlier part of the year there was a strong tendency on the part 
of certain employees to work only part of the week and to spend the remainder indulg- 
ing themselves. This led to great disorganization and delay in output and unless the 
.aatter had been checked all war work would have been greatly handicapped. 
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THE MUNITIONS ACT. 


Various expedients were resorted to in order that the men might be brought to 
realize the seriousness of the situation, but it was not until the “ Munitions Act ” was 
passed and the drink traffic taken in hand that much progress was made. The “ Muni- 
tions Act” in brief enacts that no man may be absent from his work without a satis- 
factory reason, and that no man ‘shall change his employment without the consent of 
the local tribunals which were set up to administer the Act. The men have accepted 
the Act in the proper spirit and since its introduction have for the most part con- 
formed to its requirements. The drink problem was also taken in hand by the Govern- 
ment and the various districts in which munition work was extensively engaged in 
were declared “restricted areas.” Drink is now on sale only within limited hours and 
at times when its excessive consumption is not likely to interfere with the work. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


The industries which have probably been the most active during the year are those 
of iron and steel. These commodities are absolutely essential to the conduct of the 
war and the various sections of these trades have been working at their full capacity 
throughout the twelve months. The demand for material of all descriptions has been 
beyond anticipations, and even with the enormous output that is now being turned out 
the supply is still considerably short of the demand. With a view to exercising control 
over these products the Government has declared all steel works controlled establish- 
ments. 


HIGH PRICKS. 


The abnormal demand for iron and steel material was quickly reflected in prices 
which’ have increased steadily since the beginning of the year. At the opening of 1915 
the prices of ship plates was £7 5s., boiler plates £7 10s., and angles £7. By the end of 
the first month these prices had advanced by 10s. per ton, while in March a further 
advance of 20s. took place. In May the price had again risen by 20s.—bringing the 
quotation of ship plates up to £9 15s. Since then further advances have taken place 
and current quotations are now £12 for ship plates, £12 10s., for boiler plates and £13 
for angles. Sheetmakers have been fully employed throughout the year, the demand 
for light sheets both for home and abroad being abnormal. The absence of the Ger- 
man and Belgian output has left the foreign markets open to Great Britain and 
America, but as there has been an absence of freight facilities from the United 
States, and since America has had enough on hand to supply her own requirements 
the bulk of the business has been done by British makers. 


AMERICAN BILLETS. 


Prior to the war the Scotch sheetmakers were dependent to a great extent on 
Germany and Belgium for billets, but since supplies have been cut off from these 
sources America has taken up this industry, and, though high rates of freight have 
limited the trade to a great extent there is no reason why it should not be consider- 
ably developed after normal conditions are restored. 

With the advance in prices wages have followed in sympathy, the increase aver- 
aging about 25 per cent. 


RAW MATERIAL. 
While the prices of steel have risen greatly throughout the year the increased 


cost of raw material has contributed greatly to the advance. The scarcity of tonnage 
from Spain which supplies the ore, and the -consequent high rates of freight have 
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increased the price of hematite iron to a very high level. In January a year ago 
the price of this commodity was 82s, 6d. per ton, while at the present time deliveries 
cannot be made at the iron works under 130s. per ton. Over the twelve months basic 
iron has risen in price 20s. and scrap iron 30s. The price of ferro-maganese has 
doubled during the year. Fuel has been difficult to obtain but the Coal Limitation 
Bill has kept prices within reasonable limits. 


METALS. 


The demand for metals required for the manufacture of munitions created some 
remarkable movements in prices. Spelter for example rose about 500 per cent above 
the normal, ranging from £28 up to about £135 per ton. Copper also fluctuated over 
a wide range while, on the contrary, there was very little movement in tin, due to 
the absence of speculation in the market. 


HIGH FREIGHT CHARGES. 


One of the factors which has influenced costs perhaps more than anything since 
the war began has been the high rates of freight ruling. Much criticism has been 
levelled at the shipowners on account of the high and ever-increasing shipping charges. 
but it has to be remembered that shipping like every other branch of industry is 
regulated by supply and demand, and so long as the demand is greater than the supply 
it is impossible to check advancing freights. 


GOVERNMENT REQUISITIONING OF SHIPS. 


The principal reason for the shortage of tonnage and the consequent advance 
in freights is the requisitioning of so many steamers for war purposes. Over two 
thousand steamers have been taken over in this connection, ranging in class from 
the latest liners to the small collier and with all these vessels out of commission for 
ordinary trade purposes, it is not surprising that rates of freight have advanced to 
eae present level. The following table shows the large increases which have taken 
place :— 


- 


OUTWARDS (PER TON). 


Walesito iRiver Plate: 3)... aa ee debe Beet 17/6 25/- 25/- 22/6 39/- 40/- 
; " Siar DOS ce ee ok a cle sng eae aan Oe ke eee ee 18/- 23/- 25/- 23/- 40/- 41/3 

taly CLE aR Oa aad tara Ne ih eer ges 8 18/6 20/- 24/6 22/6 49/- 70/- 
Part cnidieh i, ceo eae tte lake Vane 91/=\ Silos Bafa d elie ee 70/- 


ever Pilate te: United Kingdom) Shoce 022 2 47/6 70/- 45/- - < 
Canada and United States to United Kingdom..... 5/6 a vi on oo ae 
£ i. fi Tee Ah reat ee 3 a 9/- 8/9 15/6 16/6 

WM Aa: hs SLY te Leen ea ee - 9/6 8/9 16/6 19/6 
Alexandria to Hull. MIT Oe Se SON tice eds 1 dea 20/- 25/- bee ane aR Hs 
pad to United Kingdom. Pe cee eS 55/- 57/6 55/- 52/6 77/6 110/- 
nee, y ile daatuaieen aise: 45/- 50/- 51/3 40/6 72/6 95/- 
tC COR Pare ee eee 8 EAR PLEA, EN ae 36/3 | 75/-| 62/6| 67/6| 82/6| 130/- 


pbreie ear werys MOT, WE a RS 9 T 11/6 17/6 12/6 15/- 20/- 22/6 
| 
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Against these high freights it is necessary to take into account the greatly increased 
cost of operating the ships. The high rates of insurance have to be taken into con- 
sideration, while the expense connected with the loading and discharging is con- 
siderably greater and the cost of coal is another outstanding factor. An example 
of the increased expense incurred under this head may be given. A year ago bunker 
coal at Port Said was quoted at 40s. per ton, while to-day it cannot be obtained 
under 80s. The difference in cost this entailed in working a steamer may be realized 


when it is remembered that a modern vessel of any size burns about fifty to eighty 
tons per day. 


SCARCITY OF TONNAGE. 


The scarcity of tonnage has been greatly accentuated by the absence of new 
boats. The shipyards throughout the country have been engaged almost entirely on 
government work, and even if this had not been the case the high cost of material 
was sufficient to prevent building for ordinary trade purposes. With mercantile ship- 
building almost at a standstill there has been a great demand for second-hand boats 
and in this connection some remarkable prices have been paid. Instances are known 
where a boat offered a year ago at £60,000 without finding a buyer recently realized 
£100,000, while a case is known of a steamer which was offered and declined at £22,000 
in August, 1914, realizing £40,000 a year later. Vessels of almost any description 
ean find a market at present and it is not uncommon to find a steamer twenty years 
old selling at about twice her original cost price. gis 


, 


TIMBER. 


In the timber trade a great advance has taken place in prices during the year, 
more particularly in the case of woods where cost of freight enters into the price. 
The advance has been occasioned almost entirely by the heavy rates required to bring 
the material overseas as there is little or no evidence that f.o.b. prices have changed 
materially over the twelve months. 


CANADIAN AND RUSSIAN WOODS AFFECTED. 


This increased charge is reflected mostly in the case of Canadian and Russian 
white pine, pitch-pine, Pacific spruce and pine, Californian redwood, Virginian silver 
pine, Canadian yellow pine and birch, Gaboon mahogany, pit props, three-ply wood 
and furniture woods generally. The examples of prices remaining more or less 
unaltered are those for teak, mahogany and waney pine, the explanation being that - 
there was an entire absence of demand for these qualities due to the shipyards being 
engaged almost entirely on Government work which required little or none of these 
kinds of wood. 

INCREASED IMPORTS FROM CANADA. 


-One of the most noteworthy effects of the war so far as the timber trade is con- 
cerned is the expansion that has taken place in the overseas trade, more especially 
with regard to the export of timber from Canada to this country. For a long time 
Britain has been dependent mainly on Canada for pine, but her vast supplies of 
spruce have scarcely been tapped owing to the lower cost of bringing this particular 
class of wood from the Baltic ports. The war, however, has closed this source of 
supply and Canada has sent large quantities of spruce which it is hoped, having found 


its way to the British market, will remain. 


WOODS IN MOST DEMAND. 


most active demand were Canadian and Russian white pine and 
of yellow pine deals, birch logs and planks, Douglas fir (Oregom 
American oak, poplar, hazel pine and B. C. Tideland spruce. 


The woods in 
the cheaper grades 
pine), ash, hickory, 
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THE MARKET POSITION. 


The present position of the timber market is particularly favourable. Stocks 
are light and it is estimated that if consumption keeps up to the existing level there 
is likely to be a shortage before long. 

COAL, 


The unprecedented demand for coal has had a far reaching influence on the trade. 
The demand became so great that the Government found it necessary to take the 
matter in hand and adopted what was regarded as a drastic measure, namely the 
restrictions of export. It was thought that this action had been taken by the Govern- 
ment because British coal was finding its way to enemy markets, but the real explana- 
tion was that the authorities merely wished to obtain control of exports in case of 
exceptionally heavy demand from abroad should handicap the works at home. The 
passing of this legislation did away with the possibility of any shortage of coal and to 
further protect the home trade the Coal Prices (Limitation) Act was passed which 
fixed a price beyond which coal was not to be sold. These measures have to some 
extent kept prices within bounds, but even with legislation coal is by. no means plen- 
tiful and prices still exceedingly high. 


SCARCITY OF LABOUR. 


The main troubles that the trade has to contend with are the shortage of labour 
and the difficulty of obtaining steamers. It is computed that about twenty-five per 
cent of the underground workers are with the forces and with the demand far exceed- 
ing normal] it can be readily understood that it is sometimes difficult to keep up the 
supply. The shortage of tonnage has also been a serious factor, and this to a great 
extent is explained by the requisitioning of so many steamers formerly engaged in 
carrying coal. A. general shortage of wagons for conveying the coal from pit to 
works has not helped matters while the advance that has taken place in miners’ wages 
has added considerably to the costs. Previous to the war the daily average of a miner’s 
wage in Scotland was 7s. and since the outbreak of hostilities it has risen by degrees 
until it now stands at 8s. 9d. 

EXPORTS. 


Mainly as a result of the legislation and also in part due to the home demand, the 
export of coal from Great Britain shows a considerable falling off this year compared 
with last, the decrease being 15,000,000 tons. The shrinkage in Scotland has not been 
so marked as in England and was confined to a large extent to the east coast parts. 
So far as Glasgow is concerned, the exports show an increase of about 400,000 tons, 
so marked as in England and was confined to a large extent to the east coast ports. 
being diverted to this section of the country. So far as the outlook is concerned it is 
difficult to see far ahead. It is generally agreed that there is not likely to be much fall- 
ing off in demand and even after the conclusion of the war it is anticipated that 
Britain will continue to be the universal provider of coal for some time as it will be 
long before the continental colleries are in a position to resume normal working con- 
ditions. 

THE GRAIN TRADE. 


A somewhat remarkable year has been experienced in the grain trade. The harvests 
all over the world have been exceptionally bountiful, yet it would be difficult to find 
a period when the trade was beset with more difficulties or when the people had to pay 
higher prices for their bread. 


WHEAT. 


At the beginning of 1915 the price of wheat stood at 60s., per quarter delivered for 
No. 3 Northern Manitoba, about the highest point reached during the past thirty years. 
The main factors responsible for this state of affairs were the high cost of freights, the 
scarcity of steamers, congestion at the ports with a consequent delay at discharging, 
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and an inadequate supply of labour. Time brought no improvement and with markets 
in the United States rather irregular and a growing demand from the other European 
countries the price increased 8s. per quarter. The attitude of the British Government 


in assuming control of the Indian crop created considerable stir in grain circles, but 
it had no effect on prices generally. 


HIGH PRICES. 


The attempt to open a way to the Black Sea occasioned a set back in value in 
America, but the market quickly recovered and by the beginning of May No. 2 North- 
ern Manitoba reached 72s., which was about 35s. dearer than the lowest price ruling 
a year before the war. As the season developed the prospect of an unprecedented crop 
caused a decline in buying for a time ‘and an all round decrease of 10s., per quarter took 
place about J une and for another month the market continued to fall. By August, 
however, prices were again increasing though there was no great activity. The 
Canadian reports estimating a spring crop of 265,000,000 bushels tended to bring prices 
down but buyers were not anxious to commit themselves. Over the year the price of 
wheat has fluctuated 23s. The imports were 122,000 tons, a decrease of 20,000 tons 
compared with 1914 and of the total North America sent 110,000, the greater part of 
which came from Canada. The course of other cereals has been a reflex of the move- 
ments of wheat and over the year values are considerably higher, the greatest advance 
probably being shown in oats which are about 100 per cent dearer than in normal times. 


SCOTCH MINERAL OIL. 


The war has brought into prominence an industry which has been actively con- 
ducted in Scotland for many years, the mineral oil trade. The extraction of oil from 
shale is a method almost peculiar to Scotland. Unlike the American continent and 
other parts of the world, particularly Russia, Scotland is not fortunate in possessing 
natural oil wells, but because of this disability she has made wonderful progress in 
abstracting oils from shale and has developed a considerable market, not only in the 
oils but in the by-products. The introduction and rapid growth of oil-burning steamers 
has given a great impetus to the industry, and in this connection the mineral oil trade 
may be regarded as a national asset in so far as it does not make the country entirely 
dependent on the importation of foreign oils. The extent of the industry may be 
gathered from the fact that during 1915, 3,000,000 tons of shale were raised and 
treated, the estimated value of which was £1,000,000. 


CHEMICALS. 


The employment of chemicals plays a part in more trades than is generally appre- 
ciated, and with many of the usual sources of supply cut off this year the home trade 
has naturally experienced a very active period. The branch of the trade which has 
created most interest is that for dyes. For some years there has been considerable 
controversy on this subject on account of the serious inroads that Germany has been 
making into what was formerly almost an: exclusive British market. It was not, how- 
ever, until the outbreak of war brought home to manufacturers who use dyes how 
dependent they were on Germany for their supplies that the trouble became acute. 


GERMAN COMPETITION. ~ 


The Germans for forty years have laboured constantly to perfect the industry and 
ther brains nor money in their efforts to monopolize the entire manu- 
The cessation of supplies to this country following the 
rative that new methods should be adopted, and the 

: ormed and put into operation of forming a company, composed 
ee aes = be ne as “ British Dyes, Ltd.” The manip chusere who 
utilize dyes. have undertaken to take up practically, the whole of the company’s out- 
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facture of coal-tar colours. 
outbreak of war made it 1mpe 
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. 


put. The scheme is understood to be working satisfactorily, and if further efforts are 
made. in the same direction there is little prospect of the German article again mono- 


polizing the British market. 
FINANCE. 


While trade has played a great part in the prosecution of the war, the fact should 
not be lost sight of that industries have to a great extent been effected by the mone- 
tary position. It has to be remembered that Great Britain is financing not only her 
own share in the war but is giving great financial assistance to all the Allies as well 
as to her oversea Dominions. The outlay in this respect during the past twelve months 
reaches the large total of £423,000,000, and since the outbreak of hostilities the aggre- 
gate loans total £500,000,000. The expenditure of the country shows a progressive 
increase, and at the present time the cost of the war to Great Britain is £5,000,000 a 
day. The actual amount of money used in connection with the war during the present 
year cannot be accurately stated, as the calendar year does not coincide with the 
financial year, but since the beginning of the war the Parliament votes aggregate 
£1,662,000,000, and of this amount the powers taken during 1915 amount to 
£1,337,000,000 and the estimated expenditure for the current financial year is 
£1,590,000,000. 

METHODS OF RAISING MONEY. 


Various methods have been adopted to raise the necessary money to finance the 
war. The taxation revenue for the year ended March, 1916, will bring in £305,000,000 
and in the following year £387,000,000, but taxation will not go far towards paying the 
cost and the greater part of the money has been raised by loans. 


LOANS. 


The main portion of the 34 per cent loan for £350,000,000 was received during 
1915, and this was followed by the flotation of a 44 per cent loan of unlimited amount. 
This loan carried the right to convert certain other Government stocks. - The issue 
was highly successful and brought in £600,000,000, while the securities converted 
amounted to £347,000,000. A considerable sum has also been raised by treasury bills, 
on which up to 5 per cent is paid, while the latest method is the issue of 5 per cent 
Exchequer bonds. 

THE AMERICAN LOAN. 


The dislocation caused to American exchange by the great excess of British 
imports over exports compelled the Government to take measures to right as far as 
possible the trade balance and with this object in view it was arranged by France 
and Great Britain to borrow £100,000,000 from the United States. It should be under- 
stood that the money borrowed under this scheme was not utilized for the immediate 
conduct of the war, but was merely placed to the credit of Great. Britain in the United 
States for the purpose of helping to liquidate the debt there. 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN SECURITIES. 


Considerable relief is also likely to accrue to the financial situation as a result of 
the scheme to realize American and Canadian securities held in Great Britain. <A 
large amount of securities have already been sold by investors direct to America and 
this has to some extent restored the exchange market, and it is anticipated that when 
the Government has mobilized the whole of the Transatlantic issues and disposed of 
them the exchange difficulties will no longer be a menace to trade. The easier mone- 
tary conditions that now prevail are emphasized by the fact that the Government has 
repaid to the Bank of England part of the money advanced by that institution, inelud- 
ing the Bills of Exchange discounted under the war emergency measures last year. 
In this way much artificial credit was cancelled and the whole situation improved. At 
the end of a year and a half of war the allied nations are in a particularly strong 
financial position, and the credit for this must be given to the power of the fleets 
which have kept the seas open for the free exchange of international commerce. 
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GENERAL POSITION. 


In the general condition of the country there is every indication of prosperity an! 
no apparent lack of money, but in the present abnormal state of affairs it is somewhe! 
difficult to distinguish between what is real and fictitious prosperity. There is no lac’: 
of employment and wages are probably higher than they have ever been before, br! 
the fact should not be lost sight of that the industrial activity is concentrated almosi 


entirely on the production of material which will probably cease to be in demand imme- 
diately the war terminates. : ‘ 


LABOUR PROSPECTS. 


Not the least of the difficulties the country will have to contend with on the cessa- 
tion of hostilities will be the great problem of labour. In all branches of industry at 
the present time labour is at a premium, but, as has already been pointed out, the work 
giving employment to the labour is largely devoted to war material and cannot be 
regarded as an index to the future. Further, the fact must not be lost sight of that 
the British army is composed mainly of men who are not professional soldiers, and 
who will return to civilian life after hostilites are ended and the labour market will be 
more or less flooded. 


NEW OUTLETS. 


Against this, however, the devastation caused by the war will require reconstruc: 
tion. Belgium and the other territory at present occupied by the enemy will have to 
be rebuilt, and as the nature of the reconstruction will involve great quantities of 
material, in the production of which this country is engaged, the outlook is regarded 
with a certain amount of optimism. Further, the work devoted to war requirements 
during the past twelve months has been done at the expense of ordinary private enter- 
prise. Mercantile shipbuilding has been quiet; locomotive building has received little 
attention, and the general building trade of the country has been more or less at a 
standstill. All the leeway in these trades will require to be made up and this should 
help considerably to absorb the labour that must ultimately be released from war wor':. 


CAPTURING ENEMY TRADE. 


Much has been said during the past year regarding the possibility of capturing 
trade markets which were formerly in the hands of Germany. The Board of Trade 
has taken the matter in hand and the whole subject is being organized, there being 
little doubt that when the country has been thoroughly interested action will quickly 
develop. 

IMPROVED METHODS. 


There is one phase of German business methods of value in capturing trade. That 
.s the manner in which she is represented in foreign countries by her commercial] 
attachés. It is now realized that manufacturers must drop the practice of making the 
xoods they wish and trying to force them on an unwilling market, instead of studying 
the needs of the foreign purchaser and supplying him with what he wants. An exhibi- 
tion of enemy goods was held recently in the principal industrial centres in Great 
Britain. The principal lesson learned from the exhibition was that the past success 
of Germany in foreign markets could not be attributed merely to the fact that she 
supplied articles within the financial reach of her customers, but that she paid par- 
ticular attention to the class of goods in demand and produced them oe a eee 
which could not fail to attract attention. | It may be difficult for manu eine ed 0. 
change their methods and produce material of an inferior quality, bes aa sere 
realize that many foreign markets do not ask for quality and oe only e RE ; 4 
cheaper class of goods they will find the capturing of enemy trade a much greater 


problem than they anticipate. 3 
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ACTIVITIES OF OFFICE. 


During the year the following subjects have been investigated and reported upon 
to the Department :— 


i915. 
January 7 Scottish Ironmasters’ Returns for 1914. Glasgow provisions. Grain markets. 
P, 10 Leather, present conditions, Ireland and Glasgow. Glasgow provision trade, hog 
products, dairy products, Canadian cheese, Canadian eggs, Canadian bacon. 
ce 21 Meat imports and values. Timber trade position. Corn trade, 


February 11 Timber trade. Glasgow provisions. Canned salnion from Greenland. 
Si 22 Irish fisheries. 
March 1 Canned vegetables. 
m 8 Board of Trade Retuins; increasing imports. 
sf 16 Paper. Veneer wood. 
te 23 Folding cots and cradles. Bentwood chairs. 
April 9 Report of the Glasgow Produce Exchange; Dairy products; Hog products; Corn 
trade reports. 
ee 13 Timber trade. 
is 15 Scientific glassware. 
June 9 Focd adulteration: Control in Glasgow. 
$3 17 Scientific glass research. 
" 22 Glass.’ Statement of imports into United Kingdom. 
July 5 Irish pig breeding industry. 
4 8 Scottish farming. 
rs 13 Timber market report. 
€ 27 Fruit culture in the Clyde Valley. 
August 4 Canadian cattle trade. The importation embargo, demand for removal. 
Condition of apple market, prospects for Canadian fruit. 
September 8 Food supplies: Scotland and increase of production—Report of Departmental 
Committee. 
October 6 Farming in 1914—Scottish \Board’s Report. 
¢ 11 Market for wood block paving. 
SS 21 Glasgow markets: Canadian fruit, eggs, cheese and butter. Timber report. Salmon 
fishery of Great Britain. 
November 8 The way to make Kelp and the advantages of the industry. 
December 1 Clyde Navigation Report. 
os 2 German markets—The Empire’s opportunities. Board of Trade Exhibition. 


Numberiof letters (received Asi 2%) xetaiee. 3) a suat ta GO tL te ee 871 
ot Mespatched sc: weenie aan ei Mar ae aaa hao.) i ae eo tT 
a LMUCGY VIGCWIS sce. oe rece pastes acs cree nena aie ee nd eet, eee 641 
Number of trade inquiries forwarded to Department.. .. .. .. .. 49 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Report oF TRADE COMMISSIONER. 


(Mr. J. Forsyth Smith.) 
Lrrps, February 14, 1916. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FRUIT TRADE COMMISSIONERSHIP, 


The growing importance of the apple industry of Canada, and the extent of its 
dependence upon the British market led to the appointment in August last, of a Trade 
Commissioner with duties ‘‘ having regard chiefly to the marketing of fruit in Great 
Britain.” Headquarters were established in Manchester and actual work commenced 
on September 22. Since that time, the Fruit Trade Commissioner has been constantly 
in touch with the apple market at the four principal distributing centres, Liverpool, 
London, Glasgow and Manchester—visiting each on an average once a month, becom- 
ing personally acquainted with the principal apple brokers and importers at each point, 
and making a careful study of the auction system, by which the greater part of the 
imported apples are sold. 
7 CABLES ON FRUIT PRICES. 


One very obvious duty was to make some arrangement that would assure to Cana- 
dian apple shippers prompt and reliable information as to the prices realized by their 
fruit at all the principal market centres. As Liverpool holds three sales a week 


regularly, Glasgow, two; Manchester, tw 


_ limit these reports to the most essential matters, 
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o; and London two or more, it was clearly 


The co-operation of the Department of Agri- 
culture was enlisted, and the resident Oanadian Cargo Inspectors, who attend all sales 


as a part of their regular duties, have acted as correspondents, forwarding price-marked 
catalogues and incidental information to supplement that secured by the Fruit Com- 
missioner. Two and frequently three such cables have been sent every week since the 
first of October, making a total of 34. Considerations of cost made it necessary to 
They have, however, given shippers 
very definite information as to the condition in which apples from Canada conveyed 
by a particular steamer have reached the market, the auction sales prices for the 
principal grades and varieties, and also the prices, quality and condition of foreign 
competing apples. By arrangement with Mr. D. J ohnson, Fruit Commissioner, 
Ottawa, these cables have. beeen published in the bi-weekly bulletin issued by the Fruit 
Branch, as well as in the Weekly Bulletin issued by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 

In addition to the cables, there have been more detailed supplementary monthy 
reports on apple market conditions. These have dealt with English apple crop pros- 
pects, shipping space shortage and freight rates as affecting the general situation, 
demand and price prospects, past season price indications, the opinions of the trade on 
various matters of interest to Canadian shippers, the quality, grade and pack of Cana- 
dian apples inspected, the methods of classifying apples as tights and slacks practised 
on the various markets, etc. They have also presented tabular statements of prices 
for the principal varieties of Canadian and competing apples on the several markets 
during the month, and statistics of apple-and other fruit imports into the United 
Kingdom. 


impossible to be present at them all. 


INTERVIEWS. 


Personal interviews possess a great advantage over correspondence when the object 
is to get closely into touch with all the details that may affect a trade favourably or 
unfavourably, and, in endeavouring to advance the interests of a perishable product 
like the apple, this is especially the case. It has been felt that the Commissioner 
should endeavour to secure the benefit of the experience, criticism, and suggestions of 
dealers representing every stage of apple distribution from the broker to the consumer, 
and much valuable information has been secured in this way. So far, during 
the busy shipping season, attention has necessarily been concentrated at the four main 
receiving points. It is the intention, later on, however, to meet the trade at a large 
number of subsidiary centres, such as Newcastle-on-Tyne, Birmingham, ‘Sheffield, 
Edinburgh, ete. During the three months, October to December, 194 interviews were 


held on various matters connected with apple marketing. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


During the same period, 333 letters were despatched and 345 received. 


TRADE INQUIRIES. 


i ‘ries have not been numerous, for certain reasons, Canadian apples 
are he Pad thor bought by a representative of one of the large British brokers 
stationed in Canada for the purpose, sent over here to be sold by the brokers on ship- 
pers’ account, or sold on behalf of a Canadian fruitgrowers organization by eee 
representative on this market. In all but the last case, it reaches the Rate ro) 7 e 
wholesalers through the medium of the great apple auctions at mene oe oe on, 
Glasgow and Manchester. ac eh been established for years for doing 

: -known channels. 
sa Ree bios wpe in such cities as Newcastle, Edinburgh, Birming- 
bie - Pate aay, ahs ies be induced to enter into direct, relations with ener 
shippers. But, in these war times, with high freights, limited steamer space, delays 
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in loading and unloading, dock congestion and labour shortage difficulties, the risk 
is too great to offer any inducements for direct business. It does not pay to buy, 
weeks ahead, in Canada, a product that may or may not be delivered in satisfactory 
condition, when he knows that there are apple auctions two or three times per week 
at each of the large distributing centres, and that, without the slighest risk to himself, 
he is at liberty to attend one of them, see and judge the condition and quality of the 
fruit for himself, and buy at a price that must necessarily be much on a level with 
that paid by his competitors. 

Under these circumstances, it has been considered well to wait for more favourable 
onditions before inviting trade inquiries. Those sent in have been, for the most part, 
from brokers who already had eastern barrel apple connections but wished to be placed 
in touch with western box apple shippers, or London brokers who congas that 
Ontario was concentrating its output in Glasgow and Liverpool. 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS. 


In addition to a careful study of all details of the British apple marketing system, 
special investigations are now in progress into the much discussed question of the 
methods of classification of barrels of apples as tight and slack for auction purposes, 
the possibility of increasing sales of apples by a well-devised publicity scheme, and the 
possibility of direct business with wholesalers at other than the four primary distribut- 
ing points. : 
POSSIBILITIES FOR EFFECTIVE SERVICE. 


Some of the principal ways in which the Fruit Trade Commissioner is in a position 
to render service to the fruit industry are as follows :— 

1. His cable reports keep shippers authoritatively informed of the state of the 
market and the prices offered for commercial packs, as well as of the condition of 
particular shipments on arrival. His files of sales, catalogues and other notes, also, 
frequently furnish data for answering special inquiries from individual shippers, 
dissatified, for one reason or another, with returns from sales. 

2. He is in a position to make strong recommendations against practices that 
would result both in loss to the shipper and in serious injury to Canadian prestige. 
In this category may be placed the shipment, last year, of considerable quantities of 
No. 3 apples so seabby as to bring less than the cost of the freight. No shipper would 
deliberately ship with the expectation of such price results, but it, often, requires a 
man on the spot to make clear the mistake that is being made. ( 

3. His constant intercourse with the trade, brokers, wholesalers and retailers, 
enables him to acquire and transmit definite information on such important matters 
as variety, size and package preferences, the influence of these several factors on price, 
good packing as an asset on the market, ete. 

4, Competition cannot be met effectively without a realization of the strong points 
of the competitor. Information collected about foreign competing fruits, their grades, 
quality, pack, etce., must, therefore, be of great value to the Canadian shipper. 

5. Shippers of.a perishable product, who are not personally represented on a far- 
away market, are very much in the hands of the dealer who handles their output. It 
should be a distinct advantage to them to have a Government official to act, (even, if 
only in the general way possible in the case of a Trade Commissioner) as a representa- 
tive of the distant interests. 

6. In any but the present abnormal times, it seems probable that much may be 
done to increase the volume of apple sales direct to the wholesaler. This can be done 
very effectively through the department’s system of Trade Inquiries. 

7. When the war is over, some good work may be done in looking into continental 
apple trade possibilities. United States competitors appear already to have a good 
foothold in Holland and Scandinavia, and. Canada should not be behind them in using 
every possible outlet for its increasing production. 
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CANADIAN CARGO INSPECTORS. 


This report cannot be closed without grateful acknowledgment of the valuable 
co-operation of the Canadian Cargo Inspectors at the chief ports in securing desired 
information. Their local knowledge and close acquaintance with trade methods have 
been of the greatest service throughout the season, These gentlemen are very pains-_ 
taking and thorough, and their inspection work at the quays does-a great deal to assure 


proper handling of the fruit when it is discharged and, in other ways, to safeguard the 
interests of the shipper. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Report or TRADE CoMMISSIONER. 
(Mr. Harrison Watson.) 
Lonvon, January 6, 1916. 
INCREASED OPPORTUNITIES FOR CANADIAN EXPORTS. 


The year 1915 has been a noteworthy and epoch-making period in the history of 
Canadian export trade—especially noticeable in the relations with the Mother Country. 

A largely increased demand for most staple products has been supplemented by 
inquiries as to the possibility of Canada supplying many artic’es which had not previ- 
_ ously been regularly exported, and the sudden cessation of customary sources of supply 
to the world’s markets of many raw and partly manufactured materials, has attracted 
attention to many of Canada’s natural resources, and created opportunities for devel- 
opment which under ordinary circumstances might not have occurred for many years 
to come. 

Among the 160 different Canadian products recorded as having been the subject 
of inquiry at this office, a detailed list of which is given later on, there is a consider- 
able proportion of such cases. 

‘Although it has unfortunately been impossible to take full advantage of all these 
opportunities, owing to the almost unsurmountable obstacles which have handicapped 
trading,—Canada having been particularly hampered by great scarcity of means of 
ocean transportation and abnormally high freights,—so much has been achieved that 
it is not unreasonable to assume that greater expansion will yet take place, and in the 
immediate future; as regards temporary export trade, because with the extension of 
territory in war the requirements of the belligerents constantly increase, both in 
quantity and variety, while the possible sources of supply diminish in inverse ratio; 
as regards permanent export trade, because Canadian shippers and manufacturers are 
acquiring from investigations which they are making, a knowledge of the world’s 
markets of which they had no previous experience, and which is certain to enable them 
to ascertain particular articles in which permanent trade can be secured and held, more 
especially in the direction of natural resources and industries for which the Dominion 
possesses natural advantages, provided they are prepared to exercise the same diligence 
and enterprise as their competitors. | 

Admitting that Canada at the outbreak of war got slowly off the mark, more parti- 
cularly in comparison with the United States, the recovery and progress made since 


have been truly remarkable. 
CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


As a matter of fact, until recently, the world had a very inadequate comprehen- 
sion of Canada’s industrial development. Most of her industries were established fo» 
the purpose of supplying the requirements of the home market and were fu!ly employed 
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in doing so. Advertising and publicity have been almost exclusively devoted to natural 
products and resources with the object of attracting the settler and the capitalist, and 
as export trade in the past consisted mainly of agricultural produce, timber, and other 
natural products, and as regards manufactured goods was largely casual except in the 
case of agricultural machinery and a few other definite lines, even in the United King- 
dom little was definitely known in ordinary commercial circles of Canada’s capability 
to supply manufactured goods, while complete ignorance prevailed in most foreign 
countries. 

Consequently at the outbreak of war it was to the United States—which for many 
years past has been making organized efforts to increase its export trade—that general 
attention was directed as the likely, and in some lines the only possible, source of 
supply for certain manufactured articles, abnormal quantities of which were suddenly 
required, 

Even those who were aware of Canadian industrial progress and regarded the 
Dominion as an alternative source of supply, were confronted with several difficulties. 
Canadian manufacturers generally, as before mentioned, had been so completely 
occupied in filling the ever-increasing requirements of the home market, that they had 
neither the time nor the necessity to study the requirements of export trade, and with 
few exceptions possessed neither the knowledge nor the export organization to enable 
them to take immediate advantage of the unique opportunity which was so suddenly 
created. 

UNITED STATES QUICK TO GRASP .SITUATION. 


Consequently, their United States competitors, thanks to their existing export 
experience and organization, were quicker to grasp the situation, and representatives 
of all classes of trade hurried across the Atlantic, and were already in England, France 
and elsewhere, provided with the samples, prices, and definite information which were 
absolutely indispensable in securing orders, at a time when most Canadian firms were 
endeavouring to obtain preliminary information about prospects through the medium 
of correspondence. 

It seems necessary to clearly appreciate the peculiar situation which existed in 
order to remove a good deal of misconception which apparently prevailed, and in some 
cases still prevails, whereby apathy and disregard of Canadian interests are attributed 
to the British and Allied Governments and business firms, and upon the other hand 
it is equally necessary to remember that Canada being enveloped in the war was beset 
with manifold difficulties from which the United States was immune, and in addition 
was herself only emerging from a period of reaction, a combination of circumstances 
which undoubtedly retarded action. 

The success achieved by the comparatively few firms who were able to promptly 
send over representatives fully equipped with samples, prices, and guarantees of 
delivery, however, affords pretty certain proof that it was the absence of such facili- 
ties that caused much business to go to the United States which the United Kingdom 
would have been only too rejoiced to have placed in Canada had not urgency of 
delivery been so acute. 

CHANGE OF SITUATION DURING 1915. 


The situation completely altered during the past year, and while the disadvantage 
created at the start has naturally been difficult to overcome, resulting from the ener- 
getic and far-seeing measures subsequently adopted by the Canadian and Imperial 
wovernments, supplemented by the active and patriotic efforts of Canadian representa- 
tive interests of all kinds, immense contracts for munitions and a variety of supplies 
for the use of the Allies have been secured for Canada, which, together with important 
trade orders obtained, have not only been invaluable in restoring normal conditions 
in the Dominion but have launched the country on a higher crest «f prosperity and 
development. 

At the commencement of the war requirements were mainly for military and 
naval supplies, but as such requirements have throughout been given priority, there 
has arisen, with the prolongation of hostilities, a gradually increasing shortage of most 
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commodities for ordinary trade purposes, 
seem to be bounded largely by her resour 


however, be remembered that under normal conditions the requirements of the United 

Kingdom are mainly food products, raw materials, and partly manufactured articles 
chiefly for use in connection with home industries, and while it is premature to hacad: 
the course of future events until the fiscal policy of the United Kingdom, and also of 
the British Empire, after the close of the war has been definitely decided upon, the 
greater development of Canada’s natural resources and increased production should be 
the most important factors in the development of permanent export trade. 


and theoretically, Canada’s opportunities 
ces and capacity of production. It must, 


CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


While the trade of the United Kingdom has been maintained to a remarkable 
degree under most difficult circumstances, owing to our control of the seas and the 
financial strength and stability of the nation, and immense quantities of foodstuffs 
and supplies of all kinds have been imported without serious interruption, the endeav- 
our of British manufacturers and merchants to regain the home market for goods 
previously imported, and their campaign to capture within the Empire and in foreign 
countries trade previously held by Germany and other enemy countries, have gradually 
disclosed a position of affairs which is far from satisfactory, and points to the urgent 
necessity of drastic adjustment and alteration, both in policy and methods, if the 
trade supremacy of the United Kingdom is to be retained. 

The system of free imports has resulted in the manufacturers of certain coun- 
tries whose industries are heavily protected, dumping not only manufactured but 
partly manufactured goods and materials into this country at prices which frequently 
border upon actual cost, and are sometimes below it. The consequence has been that 
the British manufacturer, lacking protection of any kind, has been unable to com- 
pete profitably in certain directions, and has gradually withdrawn from the pursuit 
of industries which became permanently unprofitable; while in others he has become 
almost wholly dependent upon outside sources for many of the wholly and partly 
manufactured materials, in the absence of which the completion of his own produc- 
tions is either greatly hampered or quite impossible. Of the real extent of the 
dependence neither the consumer nor the merchant and manufacturer had any clear 
or adequate appreciation until the war caused sudden and enormous demands for a 
variety of supplies, and the dislocation of trade resulting from the banning of enemy 
products necessitated alternative sources of supply for most commodities, including 
many of the necessaries of ordinary life. 


DEPENDENCE ON GERMAN PRODUCTS. 


It was then gradually learned that not only are many of the articles which the 
consumer assumed were of British make, really of German or other foreign origin, 
but further that other countries, which had been regarded as possible alternative 
sources of supply, were similarly dependent upon the enemy manufacturer. More- 
over, when the British manufacturer was confidently exorted to win back the trade 
which had been captured by the enemy, he found himself visibly hampered in many 
directions, and an impression has gradually spread that cheapness and convenience, 
the two great advantages associated with the system of free imports, may be pur- 

rice. 
a meee ca en German organization, combined with scientific research, 
had ereated practically a monopoly in the production of many chemicals and by- 
products, and also of some partly manufactured materials, which British manufac- 
turers were importing and using as an integral part of their industries, and the defee- 
tion of essentials in the process of production has created a gap impossible to bridge 


i i in 1 lacement. 
and broken links in the chain ineapable of rep . 26 
Hk: better illustration of this situation can be cited than the plight of British 


textile manufacturers, who have foun 
other dyes only procurable from Germany 


d it absolutely impossible to obtain aniline and 
because the production of essential inter- 
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mediate products had become practically a German monopoly, while the restoration 
of the British industry necessitates a capital expenditure and employment of scien- 
tific research which it is almost impossible to achieve under present conditions. 

Similarly, furniture and chair makers discovered that finished canes and reeds 
were unprocurable, because a German trust had secured the control of the industry, 
and by their operations had driven practically all manufacturers of these products in 
this and other countries out of business. 

British manufacturers of pianos had found it convenient to obtain their supplies 
of important component parts, notably piano actions, almost entirely from Germany, 
and when opportunities arose for extending export trade in British pianos, found 
themselves suddenly robbed of one of the most integral parts of their industry. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 


While something has been accomplished, and a number of examples of new indus- 
tries and developments in existing ones, was exhibited at the British Industries Fair, 
organized by the Imperial Government upon the lines of the Leipzig Fair and held in 
London, similar obstacles have been encountered by the majority of manufacturers 
who have been investigating possibilities. Progress has, moreover, been hampered by 
the conversion of plants all over the country for the production of munitions or other 
Government requirements, the difficulty of raising capital necessary for the inaugura- 
tion of plant, shortage of labour, reduced transportation facilities, and above all, 
hesitation to invest capital in industries which unless adequately protected by the 
imposition of protective import duties, must inevitably, in the due course of events, 
again be subjected to the same foreign competition, with which it would be just as 
impossible for the manufacturer to compete profitably. 

This has been the experience of British Dyes, Limited, a company organized to 
undertake the production of aniline and other dyes which are so urgently needed by 
textile manufacturers and which, in spite of active Government co-operation and 
{financial arsitance, failed to receive the financial support of many of the large textile 
Srms and other users, because in thelr opinion permanent success is impvussible with- 
out adequate protection for the industry, whereby reasonable profits would be guaran- 
veed. 

However, discussions which are already being initiated with the object of restor- 
ing, maintaining and developing British trade after the war, disclose the existence of 
many problems the successful solution of which will necessitate the reconciliation of 
many divergent views and interests. 


- 


WORK AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OFFICE. 


It will be appreciated that under the conditions ruling, the London office has been 
actively employed. 

During the twelve months the number of letters received was 3,528; despatched, 
4,999; while the interviews recorded totalled 1,649. 


MANY INQUIRIES FOR CANADIAN PRODUCTS. 


To take one branch of work alone, to which reference has already been made, 
inquiries were received from British and foreign firms as to the possibilities of obtain- 
ing from Canada no less than 160 different articles, several being repeatedly called 
for. While this list included many staples, it will be seen upon consulting the details 
reproduced below that a large number of the products and manufactures have not 
previously been exported from Canada, which usually necessitated special inquiry and 
investigation :— 

Agricultural, Animal and Food Products— 


Wheat, barley, oats, peas, haricot beans, onions, potatoes, chicory, apples, flour, macaroni, 
fruit pulp, canned and dried fruits, canned and dried vegetables, canned meats, canned salmon, 
canned lobster, eggs, poultry, turkeys, hay, hams, cheese, live cattle, horses and mules, frozen 
fish, salted fish, seal and cod oils, maple sugar and syrup, hogs’ hair, hog and sheep casings, 
quills. 
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Wood and Manufactures— 


Spruce, sapi i 
aad enh Tice ee handles (broom, tool, and implement), dowels, box boards 
boards, rolling pins Gee co skewers, veneer, chair stock, clothes pegs, pastry and meat 
Sirota: railway 2 i estic and kitchen woodenware of all kinds, bentwood hoops, bentwood 
Aiokory ie golf ee ake ae 2s ee hee props, sieve rims, birch bark, cascara bark 
7 ’ ecnanical and ; hiv mm: i ; 
board, paper, kraft paper, dyewood extract, liquid vest ne See y Wi oor ae a 


Minerals— 


Asbestos, mica, cobalt and nick ; 
§ tos, ca, el products, molybdenum, magnesite, man i 
graphite, infusorial earth, aluminium, zine gspelter, tale, on putea tia Wrene ohare 


Manufactured Goods and Miscellaneous— 


ee ee ment-coated wire nails, barbed and other wire, wire rods, steel round bars, 
ao Oe ee ects Tpchure) steel, bolts, nuts, screws, light flange rails, iron pipe, iron and 
hardware lisa we, dis Tibet specialities, tools, rolling stock and railway material, . 
ingot gee a fait oa des wire, brass sheets, brass caps for electric lamps, brass rods, 
ee pean, coee mo pote leather and canvas articles, piano actions, chemicals, calcium 
lima ae am i ash, acetic acid, etc., toluol and benzol, picric acid, flux skimmings, 
ee es, ae alge cde bronze powder, fire hose (canvas and rubber), motor ploughs, 
ae ee aan e s00ds, underwear, flannelette and stockingette, sheepskin coats, cloth, 
pitta eticnoses in “A Ses, soda water syphons, celluloid, parabolic mirrors, typewriters, meters 
oe ak OM eins clenivie wooed winery Heb glass bottles, raw linseed and other oils, 
aluminium collector bows, skis and EAL Siig anf Toren eS See De 


VISITS FROM FOREIGN BUSINESS MEN. 


A feature deserving note is the very considerable number of calls paid to this 
office by foreign business men who were visiting London in order to obtain new sources 
of supply of goods, partly for campaign and partly for ordinary commercial purposes, 
and wished to ascertain to what extent and in what directions Canada can furnish 
what is required. 

LYONS SAMPLE FAIR. 


These visitors included Mr. M. L. Barnheim, Councillor of External Trade of 
France, representing the Lyons Sample Fair, which is being held next March, and 
which follows the lines of the well-known Leipzig fair. As it was desired to secure a 
Canadian display, the Commissioner General for Canada in Paris gave Mr. Bernheim 
a letter of introduction to this office, with the request for help to get him into touch 
with Canadian manufacturers and shippers likely to be interested. As a result Mr. 
Bernheim was given introduction to the representatives of all the Canadian business 
houses on. record as having branches or agents in the. United Kingdom, with whom he 
discussed matters, both individually and at a meeting convened, and if time permits, 
several Canadian firms are contemplating participation. Mr. Bernheim was of the 
opinion that it would be impossible to approach Canadian houses who are not repre- 
sented on this side, although he was supplied with information and lists which would 
‘enable him to do so. It is intended to make the Lyons Sample Fair an annual event. 


INFORMATION REGARDING EXPORT CONNECTIONS. 


Canadian manufacturers and shippers applied to this office for information regard- 
ing 100 articles or lines produced in Canada in which they wished to secure export 
business, and while it was frequently possible from information collected, to place 
them in touch with firms prepared to interest themselves in the business and enter 
iderable proportion of the applications also necessitated 


into negotiations, a cons tne © 1008 a 
ing extended inquiries. This list included :— 


special investigations, often involv 
Agricultural, Animal and Food Products— 

Grain, potatoes, eggs, butter, salt fish. 
Wood and Manufactures— 

Timber of all kinds, birch lumber, refuse spruce dealing, handles, dowels, sashes, doors, 
mouldings, skewers, washboards, wooden toothpicks, kitchen woodenware, clothes pins, spool 
bars, wood split pulleys, railway sleepers, telegraph poles, match splints, rifle stocks, saddle 
trees, shingles, flooring, cloth rolling poards, wood paving blocks (creosoted and non-creosoted), 
wheels ready-made houses, chair stock, pbentwood, piano cases, collapsible chairs, office desks, 
hardwood and dining. chairs, kitchen furniture, cascara bark, wall boards and sheathing, wood 


pulp, sulphate pulp. 


Minerals— J : js 
Flaked graphite, asbestos (crude and fibre), magnesite (crude and calcined), mica, nickel 
ore, copper ore, platinum ore, silver and gold ore, iron ore, peat powder. 
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Manufactured Goods and Miscellaneous— ‘ 

Screws, bolts, nuts, machine screws, etc., refined malleable castings, electric welded chain, 
galvanized wire, enamelled ware, iron and steel goods, steel filing cabinets, door bolts, steel 
drums and kegs, ingot brass, brass electric lamp caps, motor parts, plugs and sockets for shells, 
grey flannels, woollen blankets, elastic ribbed underwear, ladies’ and children’s underwear, 
cordage, ladies’ velvet, felt, and straw hats, toys and fancy goods, doll novelty, brushes, chewing 
gum, chocolate bon-bons, milk bottle caps, flour and cereal milling plant, felt roofing, waxed 
paper, liquid fish glues, sponges, boiler compound, trucks, bifocal lenses, boots, safety razors, 
razor paste. 


VISITS OF REPRESENTATIVES OF CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS. 


A noticeable feature of the past year, of which mention has already been made 
indirectly, is the visits to Great Britain of the representative of many of the principal 
Canadian industrial enterprises, and also of merchants and exporters, with the object 
of investigating the prospects for business, not only temporary but future, in this and 
other countries, which, having resulted in a number of instances in the opening of 
branches or the arrangement of permanent representation, places the prospects of 
Canadian export trade upon a new basis, and marks the commencement of an era of 
special study and organization which should enable Canada to gradually acquire the 
position as an exporter to which her resources and circumstances entitle her. This 
movement has created much additional work for this office. 

During the twelve months the principals, representatives, or resident agents of 
fifty-nine Canadian manufacturers or exporters have called at this office to obtain 
information about export prospects and the names of possible importers and buyers. 
Most of these applications have entailed long interviews and discussions, followed up 
in many eases by special investigation. 

In this connection, it is convenient to repeat that it was arranged with the Acting 
High Commissioner shortly after the outbreak of war that all Canadian business 
houses wishing to make direct offers to British Government departments, or to get 
into personal touch with Government officials, should be referred to him as the recog- 
nized official channel of communication with British Government departments, while 
this office should deal with the requirements of ordinary trade. This plan has been 
observed throughout with satisfactory results, and the arrangements concluded whereby 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company was appointed the purchaser of Canadian 
supplies for the Imperial Government, and the Hudson’s Bay Company for the French 
Government, are proving of great advantage to Canadian visitors, and indeed to Cana- 
dian interests generally. 


THE GROWING IMPORTANCE OF RESIDENT REPRESENTATION. 


In the past, attention has frequently been directed to the desirability of Canadian 
manufacturers and shippers who sought export trade arranging for resident representa- 
tion. 

The urgency has greatly grown with the enlargement of opportunities, and it 
becomes increasingly clear that Canadian firms who seek definite and permanent 
results will find it necessary to have a suitable representative or agent continually in 
the country. 

Most of the casual and new opportunities which are constantly coming up require 
the immediate availability of samples, prices, and other details which are necessary 
tor the closing of actual transactions, and particularly in cases where Canada comes 
into direct competition with the United States houses, who are more largely repre- 
sented in this country, a good deal of potential business has been lost. 

It should further be remembered that a good proportion of London buying, particu- 
larly in Canadian manufactured goods, is for re-export or direct shipment to countries 
the purchasing of whose requirements is attended to in London, and in such eases the 
presence of definite details is almost indispensable. 

At one time the majority of inquiries for Canadian goods emanated from commis- 
sion and agency houses, and while this is still the case to some extent, a great many 
of the applications which have come in during the past year have been from business 
houses wishing to purchase definite supplies. 
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In some cases, ot course, houses engaged in a similar line of business make 

_ excellent representatives, but in others, where technical or special knowledge is desir- 

able, the services of a representative thoroughly familiar with the circumstances and 
position of the principals, are very advantageous, and frequently essential. 


APPLICATIONS CONCERNING NEW SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 


Another phase of activity has been an endeavour to ascertain for Canadian corre- 
spondents alternative sources of supply of goods, usually to replace commodities which 
were formerly imported from Germany and Austria, and also to.some extent from 
Belgium and other centres of industry where production has ceased owing to the 
exigencies of war. While these requirements are largely for fully-manufactured 
articles, they include a considerable proportion of raw and partly-manufactured 
materials. 

Fewer requests have come to hand from Canadian firms seeking agencies, due 
partly to contraction in Canadian buying, and equally probable to a greater recognition 
of the arrangement whereby the British Trade Commissioner in Canada looks after 
the interests of United wingdom firms wishing to secure an export market in Canada. 

In this connection it is opportune to record that considerable practical advantage 
continues to result from active co-operation with the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Board of Trade, the offices of which are located in the same building. The 
board Jusually refers to this office inquiries which reach them relative to Canadian 
export trade, and upon the other hand, we consult them when we receive inquiries from 
Canada for British-made goods, or from persons seeking United Kingdom agencies. 
Officials of the Board of Trade have also upon occasions rendered valuable assistance 
in supplying technical and other information about specific commodities or branches 
of industry. : 

. REPORTS. 


During the year 24 reports were transmitted to the Department, although their 
compilation frequently necessitated the holding up of other work. 

Under the particular conditions prevailing, it was considered expedient to deal with 
the Foreign Trade Returns of each month, calling attention to any outstanding feat- 
ures, and the Annual Trade Returns and periodical statistics have also been analysed 
from the point of view of Canadian interests. Other matters forming the subject of 
report included shipping, ocean freights, transportation difficulties, the Budget and 
new taxation, prices of food, condition of British crops, lumber (with special refer- 
ence to British Columbia prospects), increasing shortage of fish supplies, the tea trade, 
the British Industries Fair, increased demand for Canadian hosiery and underwear. 
Resulting from information which reached this office, or from applications for infor- 
mation received from Canada, reports were also drawn up dealing with the demand and 
prospects for a variety of Canadian exports, including: eggs, poultry, butter, cheese, 
and other provisions, potatoes, onions, peas, canned tomatoes, apples, frozen salmon 
and other fish, match wood and match splints, paving blocks, cedar sleepers, broom 
handles and other wood manufactures, chair parts, hemlock tanning extract, magnesite 
and mica. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA AND OTHER LUMBER. 


The forestry resources of Canada have loomed largely in the year’s work. 
Restricted shipments of Scandinavian and Russian timber necessitated new sources 
of supply, and directed attention in particular to the forestry resources of British 
Columbia. | { : : 

Two lines of particular interest were railway ties and telegraph poles, while the 


possibilities of dimension timber and box shooks were also the subject of considerable 


inquiry at this office. fx . : ’ 
i Be rerths event was the opportune visit of the Special Timber Trade Commis- 


sioner, who, mainly with the object of securing a more extended export outlet for 
sich Columbia and other lumber, inaugurated in this country a trip which he is 
undertaking to the principal timber markets of the world. Although immediate trade 


> 
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possibilities were greatly handicapped, and in some cases practically nullified, by lack 
of means of transportation and almost prohibitive rates of freight ruling, Mr. Mac- 
Millan, with his expert technical knowledge, was able to place before the trade of this 
country the infinite timber resources, together with the qualities and advantages, of 
the principal varieties of British Coiumbia and other woods to a degree not previously _ 
attempted, and it is certain that definite practical benefit must in due course result 
from his mission and the important connections which he established. 

During a stay of several months in the United Kingdom, Mr. MacMillan made 
this office his headquarters, and the considerable information which had been collected 
not only relative to British Columbia and other Canadian timber, but to practically 
all varieties of wood products, including woodenware, was placed at his disposal, and 
considered by him of practical benefit in shaping his policy and determining action 
which he personally took in getting in touch with all phases of the timber trade. 


DEMAND FOR MANUFACTURES OF WOOD. 


In the past attention has constantly been directed to the valuable market existing 
in the United Kingdom for manufactures of wood of all kinds, such as box boards, 
broom, tool and implement handles, dowels, mouldings, and turnery and woodenware 
of all kinds, but as long as Canadian manufacturers were-securing higher prices in their 
home market than were obtainable elsewhere, there was a natural reluctance to tackle 
the situation. 

During this period of Pastore Scandinavia and Finland seized the opportunity 
and organizing their industries upon an economic basis, secured a considerable pro- 
portion of the British trade which had formerly been held by the United States. 

Dangers and restrictions of navigation in the North sea and Baltic, not only made 
freights and prices of wood rise to a level not previously reached, but in certain lines 
such as box shooks (or boards) the principal mills were called upon to fill immense 
Government orders, in addition to the usual trade demand. This situation ultimately 
decided one of the largest London dealers in box shooks to pay a visit to the Dominion 
in order to study the practicability of drawing supplies of shooks from Canada. 

Similarly, when the Imperial Government decided to investigate the feasibility 
of manufacturing ammunition cases under their own supervision, instead of purchas- 
ing them complete from United Kingdom manufacturers, the question of obtaining 
supplies of box shooks from Canada was looked into, and at the invitation of the 
Munitions Committee, evidence was given by this office relative to the ability of Canada 
to furnish the enormous quantity of box boards required, and the present position, 

extent, and possibility of development of the industry in Canada. 

A large number of inquiries have come in during the year for all kinds of manu- 
factures of wood, while a considerable number of Canadian woodworking manufac- 
turers have advised us of their desire to secure export orders. While some connections 
have been effected and one importer and agent, who was induced to visit Canada, 
reports having arranged to take the output capacity of several factories, it is certain 
that at present the industry does not possess the organization necessary to permit of 
permanent competition with other sources of supply. 

The majority of factories in Canada, instead of ensuring the maximum output 
capacity at the lowest cost of production by running uninterruptedly upon a few 
selected lines, produce a large variety of goods of different kinds at an obviously 
enhanced price, the loss in economy frequently representing the difference between 
profit and loss when export trade is aimed at. 

While some few varieties of wood have to be imported, the woodworking industry 
is one for which Canada possesses almost enequalled natural resources, and it is 
generally admitted that the natural quality of Canadian woods is highly superior to 
that of the majority of her competitors who now contribute the world’s supply. 

It would certainly be advantageous if special factories could be devoted entirely 
to export trade, because apart from economy of production, the shapes and patterns 
required by this and other European countries differ so essentially from the types in 

-use in Canada as to necessitate radical differences in production from the home output. 
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PROSPECTS FOR FROZEN FISH. 


, The great reduction in the constant and liberal supplies of fresh fish to which the 
population of this‘ country has always been accustomed, has cut off an important 
source of food, the extent of the falling-off being apparent from the following official 
figures showing the total catch of wet fish (i.e. excluding shell fish) from England and - 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland during the calendar years 1913 and 1914, and the first 
10 months of 1915 for which statistics have so far been published :— 


1915 (Ten 
1913. 1914. Months only.) 
. : Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
England and Wales.. . So heel t aids Garo lee Papen OMEDIOT OH 10,124,948 4,817,427 
eI et Ge abe ioe esc ty ee 7,259,883 6,897,699 1,972,129 
er atLOnueMte?. babe hia Se ds NS AER es 636,807 /549,597 403,784 
OGL eT aan alate ata. Gogh aout eae) OO Ge, 17,572,244 > 7,193,340: 


For some years past certain quantities of frozen salmon and halibut have been 
received from Canada, but frozen fish has never achieved. any large popularity nor 
created any definite demand. For this reason, when the possibility of business. was 
taken tup with several of the most important London and provincial fish dealers, -ecn- 
siderable apathy was evident, and a general doubt was exhibited as to the possibility 
of developing any successful or profitable trade. 

However, during the summer, the Government, in connection with general action 
taken to maintain the food supplies of the country, decided to investigate the possi-' 
bilities of Canada furnishing quantities of cod, haddock, herring, and other fish which 
are in staple demand, so the matter assumed a new aspect. With the co-operation of 
the Canadian Government, important trial shipments of these fish were made during 
the autumn, and distributed among the principal fish markets of the United Kingdom. 

While the preliminary results are understood to be not wholly satisfactory, due 
not only to the conservatism of the trade, but also to certain defects in selection, 
packing, and similar details, and the general impression is that prices realized could 
only be profitable when supplies of fresh fish are lacking, it seems evident that if the 
present shortage of fresh fish continues, frozen or chilled fish will have to be sub- 
stituted, and part of the difficulty may be overcome by’storing shipments in cold storage 
so 'that they may be available for handling when favourable opportunities arise. It is 
understood that some dealers are indeed showing considerable interest in the project. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TENDERS. 


As many of the supplies used by the various departments of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa are purchased by the High Commissioner for the Union 
in London, through the system of tenders, Mr. W. J. Egan, the Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner for South Africa, requested this office to ascertain if it would be possible for 
the High Commissioiner to afford Canadian manufacturers and shippers better oppor- 
tunities for tendering than at present exist. te > 

Tt was found that while the attitude of the High Commissioner’s office was 
sympathetic, and while it was stated that certain action had already been taken in this 
‘direction, there are considerable difficulties in the way, and that in any case, if only 
upon account of the great loss of time, it would be only possible to offer facilities to 
Canadian firms who maintain resident agents in this country. The whole matter 


however, is receiving consideration. 
VARIETY OF INQUIRIES. 


In view of the practically endless variety of Canadian matters about which infor- 
mation is applied for, endeavour is made to constantly improve and strengthen our 
supply of blue books, reports, and other works of reference, and pps EN 
additions have been effected during the past twelve months. Most of such inquiries 
would come under the general designation of routine work, of which Bat yes eae 
large volume, any decrease in customs inquiries being far outweighed wale greet y 
increased demand for addresses of Canadian manufacturers and shippers of all kinds. 
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EXPORT DIRECTORY. 


In this latter connection, the issue of a revised edition of the Export Directory 
of Canada was timely, and a considerable number of copies have been distributed 
among United Kingdom and also foreign firms who have inquired about Canadian 
trade. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER PAMPHLETS. 


At the request of the Department of Forestry of British Columbia, and by arrange- 
ment with the Agent General for the province in London, copies of special pamphlets 
on British Columbia timber were distributed abong the principal timber merchants 
in the London district, and thanks to the courteous co-operation of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and the Society of Architects, facilities were afforded for bring- 
ing the publication to the notice of the leading architects of the United Kingdom. 
many of whom were furnished with the pamphlets upon application. Distribution 
among provincial firms was undertaken by the other trade commissioners in their 
various districts. 


EMIGRATION INQUIRIES. 
While the customary supply of emigration pamphlets, voth of the Dominion and 


Provincial Governments, have been kept in the office for distribution, there was @ 
very great falling-off in the applications made for such information 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


REPORT OF TRADE COMMISSIONER. 
(Mr. F. A. C. Bickerdike.) 


MANCHESTER, January 15, 1916. 
COTTON TRADE, 1915. 


Although the cotton industry has contracted seriously and will probably con- 
tinue to contract, there has been neither a panic nor disaster. The gradual enlistment 
of operatives has coincided roughly with shrinkage of demand. Business, however, 
is being done at very high prices and as a consequence competition has been invited 
from both the United States and Japan. The industry has also suffered severely from: 
the congestion in transport which has prevented the movement of cotton to the mills, of 
yarn to the manufacturers, of cloth to the docks, and of ships from and to the ports. 


THE CLOTH MARKETS. 


The Board of Trade figures for the eleven months ended November, 1913, 1914 
and 1915, show the total export of cotton piece goods, to be as follows:— 


Yards. 
: LOS axe ose act wan 3 aS eto. eats rcka hp cat gue, —ausliRene ome ee eee ae 6,544,866,100 
Oe Chi Rerct Op sue ee LP Setevs |icwd stot oe EY leg cee ee ee 5,459,839,600 
OUD ee seu ect LAleR Cie PAI e iy te et 2 oe ae eal Ne re 4,374,695,300 
The figures to Canada are:— 
Yards. 
BYR S gk 68 UG LSE APR, cop utter ok elie ee eee 98,192,900 
Oa eae CP Sel lly SET eee SOM eee 8 oe eee 65,880,500 


ROG wets eital Be Os pees | Scion Rs wee | Besay goer Al wid, ows islet « pulke 58,748,600. 
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THE HOME TRADE. 


The Board of Trade figures give no information about domestic business which is 
one of the features of the year’s cotton trade. The incomes of that part of the com- 
munity which uses cotton goods most have actually been increased by the war, and | 
manufacturers of plain and fancy goods for domestic use have in many cases’ done 
better than expected. 

The scarcity of dyestuffs has increased during the year and the higher prices of 
dyeing, printing and bleaching have affected business generally. : 

During the early part of the year manufacturers of various kinds of goods, and 
particularly of heavy goods, did a large business with the British Government as 
well as a considerable trade with the Governments of our Allies. These abnormal 
demands have done something to help manufacturers who would otherwise have been 

-in difficulty. 
THE YARN MARKETS. 


The Board of Trade returns show the shipments of cotton yarn during the eleven 
months ended November 1913, 1914 and 1915, to be as follows:— 


1913. 1914. 1915. 

; Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
OE TCE EGE AR et nae 3,284,400 2,132,500 1,791,600 
PPOCAN EX DOTES oo 0) es 192,968,400 168,561,800 173,343,300 


The yarn exports are thus seen to approach the normal. Large increases to 
Holland, enormous increases to France and a falling off in exports to the Near East 
are notable features. Ring yarns have been in better supply lately than mule, because 
they depend less on male labour, but the introduction of women as piecers may do 
something to redress the balance. 


BRITISH INDUSTRY IN WAR. 


The first full calendar year of the war shows that heavy losses have been encoun- 
- tered in a few important industries, but these are more than balanced by unprecedented 

profits made by a large variety of industries. 
The whole engineering resources of the nation have been mobilized to such an 
extent that in the first week in December no fewer than 2,026 manufacturing establish- 
ments had been declared “ controlled firms.” Figures compiled by the ‘ Economist ” 
show that 720 industrial concerns publishing their reports during the first nine months 
of 1915, and having a capital of £531,678,701 made profits amounting to £52,881,300 
or under £2,250,000 less than in the previous year. In analysing these figures it is 
seen that not only iron, coal, steel and shipping companies report large profits, but 
that increased earnings have accrued to breweries, gas, oil and trust companies and 
others. Shipping shows the greatest prosperity owing to phenomenal freight rates, 
while iron and steel and: shipbuilding are next in order. 

A trust company chairman at a recent meeting stated that of 150 home invest- 
ments possessed by ‘his company, one hundred had since the war yielded the same as 
in the year before the war, while thirty had paid less and twenty more. 


THE PORT OF MANCHESTER. 


The year 1915 has been a year of anxiety for the authorities of all the principal 
British ports. The weight of merchandise imported and exported was less than in 
pre-war times, but the difficulty in getting the imported cargo removed from the 
docks with anything like promptitude caused serious congestion. During the earlier 
months of the year the congestion at Liverpool was so acute that steamers laden with 
inward cargoes had to wait for weeks before they were accommodated with discharg- 
ing berths. Latterly the position at Liverpool has much improved. At the Manchester 
docks the facilities for handling and despatching cargoes by rail are so complete that 
the port was kept free from congestion until quite recently. This recent congestion 
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is due to the inability of the railways to provide the necessary cars, which has caused 
the transit sheds to be blocked with cargo awaiting despatch. A very large proportion 
of the goods coming to Manchester has to be forwarded direct by rail to various works 
and mills in the interior. The trade at the port of Manchester has also been hampered 
for a considerable time by a serious daily shortage of dock labourers. 


REVENUE OF THE PORT 


The gross receipts of the Ship Canal Department for the first eleven months of 
the year amounted to £662,749. against £571,686, an increase of £91,063 over the 
corresponding period of the previous year. This increase has been mainly due to the 
advanced rates that have been put in force to compensate for the large amount 
expended in war allowances to all the employees, the high prices paid for all materials 
and the excessive cost of coal. The persistent demand for accommodation at the 
Manchester docks has enabled the company to put these increased charges in force. 


CLEARING HOUSE FIGURES. 


The Manchester Bankers Clearing House have issued their report on the trans- 
actions of the past year. The total is £351,705,431, which is 8-9 per cent higher than 
the total for 1914. The total figures have only been exceeded once before. At the 
end of 1878 the turnover was £70,000,000, and from, 1879 it rose rapidly, with cycles 
of bad trade usually lasting from two to three years, and occurring every six or seven 
years until 1907. It then dropped with a period of bad trade lasting three years, but 
the recovery was equally rapid, and a large trade continued until the second ‘half ‘of 
1918. Trade began to fall off nearly twelve months before the outbreak of the war. 


MANCHESTER GRAIN AND MILLING. 


The total quantity of grain (excluding oil seeds) imported into Manchester during 
the year.1915 was approximately 525,055 tons, compared with the final figures of 
555,845 tons for 1914. Taking into account the condition of the trade and the few 
available sources of supply, the figures may be regarded as highly satisfactory. 

The sources of supply were :— 

Tons—Approximate. 


United States ana Canadas nes ic dc oe ea Nee eae teen ee ecole 367,034 
AL SOntine : casi Sates euie econ ails ateare hr ne Mn a cnet LER eam Rie 110,091 
S00 4b: eee RAT OEPEPA SELMA ec uaa leer aut i bay Aerators kee) MEER OR ACE Kad LAL yee ame RS 57,930 


TOCAT GRO SC Aen etna eer en Sea MER ren, ess 525,055 


The above figures represent wheat 450,442, maize 54,154, oats 11,739 and barley 
8,720 tons. } 
Millers have experienced an active year’s trade in flour. — Many large Government 
orders were placed in the Manchester district. The price of bakers’ grade fluctuated 
between 388 shillings and 49 shillings per 280 pounds. 


LIVERPOOL IMPORTS FROM CANADA. 


It is not possible to obtain detailed figures of Canadian exports to Liverpool 
during the past season except in the case of grain and dairy produce, the figures for 
which are given herewith, with comparative figures for the year 1914. 


/ 


1915 1914. 
WHOAL,’. ioc s bb Kas s/n Sebel cobpauteré oh arePas: Boden ke envied ern te 5,268,296 
OEE 5 | cia Mie'ta Pole bee eanareh ae Caress maa te Rede eee beens ss 20,024 391,258 
Barley sess Ai 5 Abe CLS We ee AE AE TROY Ce, “f 68,333 23,809 
CRAERO ani «isis» a aeatis ne erie PC CPE ears 336,249 317,180 
EONS 0 alia Weis sgh teed bine ook. wie teh ad RAM ed Lee COE 77,705 35,576 


BUtter sa Fe ee hue Wt ech ibe tee oa ok DBC REEeOR: S007 65 
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The principal direct imports to Manchester during the past season of St. Lawrence 
navigation are given below, with the comparative figures for the season 1914:— 


_ 1915. 1914. 
OME ee ee Ge 8 Hig ws 56) oo 6 dis via bldg ae RIDOIME! MO TORE 4,722,061 
COENES Ae 0/8: SS i Eh Ro RP oer BIS nh Bete < 132,000 532,163 
BOON cs” SE ae ae Me cet Sy IL 57,092 25,333 
Ne OE a aI es a a iale. wtvin al bE aL ee Oe Ae aDOSER. 98,299 38,569 
MMe i es she ete hel Ce nS Deka est 17,857 103,505 
Re EOLIETOLLS 5 55° 5c Gh ga ae eee Cn ee eee 23,860 1,422 
UAT UTS. ha, 0S OR RoE eR Cha OR MesalTa eatin Ss . bales. 36,139 760 
eS Sek A at a ne Pa Mme emma Ny /h) TL 6,647 8,728 
(LST SUAS OE Wat ole ae UPA RI A lt RESUS ony tS 10,948 1,584 
A PM et Sitein es esi ets oss fades c/ eavsle tet alee eakenemene 2,671 3,254 
Asbestos. . CAE ed Wt eo Rist OER So RAM HA A MRD ae be dye | 36,971 36,200 
Wire nails. ; VIAN peal Stak eR ee erate tse eee 116,177 543 
Wire rods.. Ae ie eee renee” Paris! nat OLDE CKONK ECE 66, 2:05 — 
TEND Ts 5 ARE SN Ra Ae a eae IMR CICA SRL Fc fany i! 44,635 — 
PUMA tse oo a 8 bundles ins Ore: 36,620 16,560 
EBL GIRO, he SE ate eae avn Oe MRR Mme te: Lier see 11,953 3,358 
eG ryt ira leh nck eal ein) dics 4 a 4G cote isk elt PaO LOTS 33,546 30,435 
ERs ate el etre a et ae Meh ig a shale bytlala mela DUT ENC eey 38,595 54,678 
PPO OUVOOd  COInGi yr Lod oe. Barua ee e 52,768 ein 
REINS RE en a Vy) ead a ORE 1 A ena 29.181 — 
VLG 6 CICS BOE CS aN a a an cea Amae R i O8 5%, dC? 674 : — 


FEATURES OF IMPORTS. 


The first notable feature is the falling-off in grain imports direct from Canada, 
but this is accounted for by the difficulty in procuring steamers. Large shipments of 
Canadian grain have also reached Manchester and Liverpool from the United States 
ports; in fact this is an important feature of the past season’s trade. 

Heavy increases in the imports of cheese and eggs aré shown, and these products 
have realized unprecedented prices. Pulp and paper imports have also increased 
abnormally, and large quantities of wire rods, nails and barbed wire are still coming 
to this district. : 


CORRESPONDENCE AND INTERVIEWS. ) 


Nine hundred letters have been received and over eleven hundred despatched. 
These cover the usual routine of a government office, and outside of letters to the 
Department, many branches of Canadian trade have been written to in order to meet 
the abnormal demand for goods formerly procured from nations against whom we are 
at war. Interviews have been: held with approximately five hundred visitors to the 
office, some of these resulting in successful business for Canadian manufacturers. 
Every facility has been placed at the disposal of both the British importer and manu- 
facturer. | : Oe Pai 

, TRADE INQUIRIES. 


Forty-nine trade inquiries were forwarded during the year for publication in the 


Weekly Bulletin, and in many cases important results have accrued. 
The following articles have been inquired for from Canadian manufacturers and 


exporters :— ; ' 
P Furniture and chair stock, picture mouldings, buttons, asbestos roofing, ee 
j i 1 isl ire r traw, hams 
floorings, tiles, builders’ requisites, groats, wire rope, flax s ; 
OE Stab ih cereal foods, poultry, tallow, potash, sulphur, 


ds 

and bacon, cheese, eggs, canned goods, ¢ : 

wall ee spruce timber, steel hoops, wire nails, wood-screws, tacks, spectacle lenses, 
3 A : 


aluminium powder, clothes-pegs, broom handles and egg liquid. 
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HOLLAND. 


Report oF THE ACTING TRADE COMMISSIONER. 
(Mr. Ph. Geleerd.) 
RorrerpaM, January 6, 1916. 
TRADE CONDITIONS IN HOLLAND. 


The year 1915 opened with unfavourable prospects for the Netherlands foreign 
trade, as the chief causes of general depression which prevailed in 1914 still existed. 
Before the war the peculiar geographical situation of this country was one of the chief 
factors, if not the chief factor, which contributed to the progress of its overseas and. 
transit trade. At present the geographical position of Holland, surrounded by 
belligerent countries, is the chief cause of the decline in this traffic. 

The total tonnage entering the port of Rotterdam during the year amounted to 
4,224,805 tons net, a decrease of 5,226,886 tons as compared with 1914. 

During the year changes in nearly all classes of business resulted from the war, 
often improvements, often the reverse. 

As far as possible the Netherlands Oversea Trust afford their assistance to Dutch 
traders in enabling them to import goods from overseas for home consumption, or to 
re-export ‘articles to Dutch colonies or neutral countries for consumption there. 


TRADE WITH CANADA. 


The trade with Canada has encountered many difficulties. The high freight rates 
and shortage of loading space had an unfavourable influence on the imporation of 
Canadian merchandise. Jn normal years a large portion of the products from Canada 
imported into this country, and more especially into the port of Rotterdam, was tran- 
shipped and sold for consumption in » Germany. Under the prevailing conditions the 
transit trade is shut off. 

As the exportation from Canada to Holland of a number of commodities is pro- 
hibited, some inquiries received from Canadian exporters and Dutch importers regard- 
ing a market in Holland for Canadian articles could only be dealt with in connection 
with future business. Holland also placed certain articles on the prohibited list, con- 
sequently it sometimes happened that this office could not comply with the wishes 
of Canadian firms wishing to buy Ditch articles. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK. 


With regard to the prospects of the port of Rotterdam it is interesting to quote 
the statement which H.B.M. Consul General for the Netherlands, Mr. E. G. B. Maxse, 
made in his annual report recently published: ‘“ At the end of the war I am of opinion 
that, as far as the Netherlands is concerned, a great era of prosperity will set in, and 
not only for this country and its merchants and ports, but also for British trade. It 
would seem clear that, at all events for some years to come after the cessation of 
hostilities, Rotterdam will be the great port of entry for the Continent. For reasons 
which it is unnecessary to enlarge upon, both Antwerp and Hamburg will certainly 
not for many years to come attain their previous prosperity.” 


REVIEW OF OFFICE WORK DURING 1915. 


The correspondence in this office during the year 1915 was as follows :— 


Letters: TOCeINeGd 2.0 ilies aa oe kd. wish Shes fuse oe kee 802 
Letters despatched. or ee ree re wr ee eS ee, 947 
Packages and parcels despatched. . ee Oar ired: ee eee a. Pheer 5 - 264 
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are ae of interviews, including those held outside the office, was 221. 
ix trade inquiries were forwarded to the Department for blicati i 
Weekly Bulletin. Pp publication in the 


INQUIRIES FROM CANADIAN FIRMS. 


During the year under review trade matters and other subjects were investigated 
on behalf of Canadian inquiries desirous of establishing or extending their business 
with Holland, or requiring special information. 

In practically all cases Dutch concerns engaged in the trades in question were 
consulted in order to secure full particulars or with a view to placing them in touch 
with the Canadian firms. 

All possible information concerning prices, market conditions, statistics of imports, 
names of importers, exporters, and agents, ete., was forwarded direct to the Canadian 
applicants. 

The following are the principal subjects dealt with:— 


Market in Holland for:—Amber mica, asbestos, crude, and asbestos fibres, bifocal 
lenses, blankets, white and grey, British Columbia lumber, appointment of agent in 
Holland, canned fruits and vegetables, closet seats, dowels, ironing-boards, folding 
chairs and tables, electric lathe grinders, electrical and steel sheet specialities, electric 
welded chain, galvanized wire, gasoline engines, grinding wheels, kitchen utensils, 
games and novelties, malleable iron castings, railway fog signal torpedoes, railway 
ties of British Columbia Douglas fir, safety razors, sheet metal products, steel office 
furniture, wood alcohol, Dutch Goyernment tenders for delivery in 1916, wooden shoe 
shanks, clothes pins, and skewers, wrapping, parchment and tissue papers. 


Importation into Canada of :—Aniline fur dyes, brush. fibres, bulbs, fly papers, 
fusel oil, gin, groceries, glass and brass ware, hardware and groceries, nitrogen electric 
lamps (two enquiries), peppermint, pot opal and flashed colours glass, roasted chicory, 
and cheese rennet, tungsten lamps and electric fans, veneer goods, wood wool machinery. 


Sundry subjects:—Analysis of bark of Canadian Balsamic woods in connection 
with the use of gum extracted from this kind of bark, apple market conditions in 
Holland, construction and equipment of flour mills, contracts in Holland and its 
colonies for the erection of structural work, dutch exporters of general merchandise, 
colonies for the erection of structural work, Dutch exporters of general merchandise, 
Dutch importers of fresh and dried apples, investments in Canada (four enquiries), 
process of dehydrating fruit and vegetables, in use in Holland, purchase of new and 
second hand vessels built in Holland, statistics of lumber imports into Holland 
during the war, storing goods in Canadian elevators and warehouses, 


APPLICATIONS FROM DUTCH FIRMS. 

Very often applications, either personally or by letter, were made by Dutch con- 

cerns with regard to Canadian Customs requirements, forms of invoice, rates of 

Customs duties, war measures, trade matters, statistics. etc., and in all cases the infor- 
mation required was promptly furnished. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DIRECTORIES. 


Copies of the Export Directory issued by the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
and the Canadian Index published by the Manufacturers’ Association, were distributed 
to companies and firms in this country likely to be interested in Canadian products. 
Lists of addresses, taken from these directories, were also handed to callers requesting 
the names of exporters or manufacturers of certain Canadian articles. 


DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Reports published by the Department of Trade and Commerce, as well as publi- 
cations received from other Departments, were regularly forwarded to Chambers of 


Commerce, Intellingence Offices, and other interested parties. 
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REPORTS Hee R PUBLICATION IN THE WEEKLY BULLETIN. 


The following reports 7 were forwarded to the Department for publication in the 
Weekly Bulletin :-— 
No. of 


Date. Subject.” fi yhlity (eR Pee big eet Bulletin 


January 8 Annual address of the Chairman to the Rotterdam. Chamber of Commerce 
regarding trade conditions in Holland; Effects of the war and future F 
OULIOOK \ + 2.7 oe b75 
January 14 Circular letter issued. by ‘the Netherlands’ ‘Trans- ‘Atlantic. - Mortgage. Co., 
3 Amsterdam, referring to Canadian conditions and investments; Dutth i 
War Loan; Netherlands Oversea Trust .. .. 576 
February 2 Dutch butter and cheese industry ; production and exportation ; “farm ‘dairies, \ 
and ‘creamerieés; co-operation; butter control system; ait erent kinds of 


; cheese made in. Holland ; cheese control mark .. . 579 

March 1 Netherlands trade and the war; decline in trade and Ghibplaees prices of 
American wheat flour ; wheat imported by the Dutch Government .. .. 584 

April 1 Fruit and Vegetable growing. in Holland; export of fruit and vegetables; 


fruit and vegetable growing districts; the ‘“‘Westland” and its intensive 
cultivation; Orchards: in the: “Betuwe’’; organization: and marketing; 


automatic electric. apparatus at.co- baba ie AUCtION, Marts. ty.cw he oe ee 587 
April 15 Condition of winter crops in Holland .. .. 588 
May °3 Netherlands shipping; the Dutch irierthant. fleet ; "shipping at Rotterdam ; 
Loan for the Netherlands Eiast Indies... .. STOOL 
July 3 Effect of the. war on the fisheries of Holland ; ecu catch; Bee ‘fishing: 
; shell-fish trade; river and inland fisheries : shipments from North ‘ j 
America to Holland by ‘Molland-Ameri¢a Thine (co, 0-ee 2a Wit Ae. 600 
July 14 Crop prospects in Holland .. . ~. 604 


September 27 Dutch building trade; diamond industry ; Dutch baits ‘sold Br ve ship- 


building ; increased cost of living; field crops in Holland .. .. ae 612 
November 6 Proposed new and revised taxes in Holland; prices of flour and pread \. a: 619 
December 29 Trade Returns of the Netherlands for 1914; importation and distribution of 
SINAIZE she «dS eee Laer 


Stee a tw Be HD Ae Ses 626 
SPECIAL ENQUIRIES FROM THE DEPARTMENT.» } 


Acting under the instructions of the Department of Trade and CommerCe, infor- 
mation was gathered regarding the following trade matters :— 

Methods adopted in Germany in building up her export ‘trade, ete for ahsheaee 
in Belgium and Northern France, Bentwood furniture, potato flour machinery. 


.DUTCHL PRESS ARTICLES. 


Articles dealing with, or of interest to Canada appearing in the Dutch Press were 
translated and forwarded to the Department. 


MARKET FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA LUMBER. 


Last year special efforts were made to acquaint the Dutch importers with the 
merits of British Columbia lumber, with a view to a possible’ market in Holland. 

This office distributed to.the principal lumber dealers and others concerned cir- 
culars supplied by the British Columbia Government, giving.a-description of the uses 
and qualities of the four principal wocds for export; from British Columbia, viz., 
Douglas fir, Red cedar, Hemlock, and Sitka spruce. The importers were also furnished 
with well selected small samples of Douglas fir, sawn edge grain and sawn slash grain, 
and small samples of Red cedar. Many ete were received expressing their apprec- 
lation and asking for the names of the firms exporting the woods in question, and these 
addresses together with other information were readily furnished. The names of a 
number of Dutch enquirers were forwarded to the Department of Trade and Commerce. 

Further, a large number of pamphlets, published by the British Columbia Govern- 
ment, dealing with the forest resources of British Columbia and facilities for export- 
ing the forest products, were mailed to lumber importers, chambers of commerce, 
intelligence offices, railway companies, etc. 

No direct fauilia have so far beén attained, chiefly on acéount of the exceedingly 
high cost of transportation, but when normal ¢onditions again prevail further endea- 
vours will be made to establish a footing in this market.’ 
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_ Mr. HR. Macmillan, the Special Trade’ Commissioner, ‘visited Holland for some 
time with a view to investigating the market for lumber and timber: any assistance 
and information required were promptly given. His report on the timber ‘trade of 
Holland was published in Weekly Bulletin of November 15, 1915, No. 616. 


_ EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


sie? A decrease in. the number of inquiries regarding emigration was noticed in com- 

parison: with previous years. Applicants were supplied with emigration literature in 
the Dutch and Flemish languages, and maps of Canada. The address of the -chief 
officer of the European Emigration Service; in London, was also furnished to those 
who .required more detailed information. ' : 

During the early part of the year, Mr. E. B. Elderkin, the Special Commissioner 
of Emigration for Nova Scotia, visited this country, and every possible assistance was 
rendered to him in his efforts to induce Dutch families to settle in Nova Scotia: Fight 
Dutch families went.to that province during last season... si : 


ASSISTANCE TO CANADIANS INTERNED IN GERMANY. 


This office was acting for the High Commissioner’s office in London in remitting 
money and transmitting correspondence to Canadian citizens interned in Germany, 
and forwarding correspondence to their relatives in Canada. In this matter special 
facilities were afforded by the Ambassador of the United States of America in Berlin. 
Also, through the courtesy of the Ambassador, a Canadian citizen, interned at Ruhle- 
ben, was furnished with literature bearing on Canada, which aided him in preparing 
a lecture of interest to the men detained there. . Bice . 
A number of Canadians, who were allowed to leave Germany, arrived at Rotter- 
dam en route to Canada. This office arranged passages for them to London or Mont- 
real and assisted them in every possible way while in Holland. , 


MISSING RELATIVES OF BELGIANS. 


Through the High Commissioner’s office Belgians living in Canada requested 
information concerning the whereabouts and welfare of their. relatives in Belgium. ~ 

Such inquiries as were practicable were instituted in Belgium as well as in the 
Netherlands. For the investigations in Belgium recourse was made on the kindness 
of the secretary of the American Legation at Brussels. 


t 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Report oF TRADE COMMISSIONER, 
(Mr. W. B. Nicholson.) 
bet Sr, Toun’s, Sy anuary 10, 1916. ; 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1915: 


All things considered the year 1915 has been one of the most successful New- 


foundland has ever known, despite the failure of, the seal, lobster and whale fisheries. 


THE COD FISHING INDUSTRY. 


The prosperity attained is in a large measure due to the unprecedented prices paid 
for both shore and Labrador codfish, the excess averaging 40 cents a quintal. | Figures 
of the catch from year to year are never tabulated accurately, and consequently only 
an approximate of the total is possible. Trade bulletins, however, place the catch at 
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1,277,539 quintals, and the total value at $8,466,854. The advance of 40 cents a quintal 
on the total production will mean an increase of at least half a million dollars over 
the previous year, and this is reflected in a large measure by the enhanced prosperity 
of the people. 


THE SEAL FISHERY. 


The seal fishery was the poorest recorded since the introduction of steamships 
into the industry, a fact wholly due to the entire fleet of thirteen steamers being 
caught and held in the ice until the season during which seals could be secured had 
passed. The total catch amounted to only 47,004 seals, compared with 283,719 in 
1914; a decrease of 186,715 seals, while the net value was lessened by $404,009. The 
greater portion of the loss, however, fell upon the owners of the steamships, as under 
the usages of the voyage the owners outfit the venture, and the industry being carried 
on at a season when little else is doing, the relative loss from the standpoint of the 
worker is not as great as it would be under different conditions. 

The sealing fleet in 1916 will. be the smallest in modern times, a fact due to the 
Russian Admiralty having purchased five of the finest steamers of the fleet, thereby 
reducing the industry to old time conditions when nine or ten wooden vessels of a 
type almost extinct will prosecute the seal fishery with reduced crews. 


THE LOBSTER INDUSTRY. . 


The lobster fishery resulted in a pack of about 6,000 cases, as compared with 11,000 
in 1914, and in value $78,000, as compared with $143,000 in the previous year. This 
industry has been declining in value and importance of late years, and during 1914, 
owing to the German market being closed, the industry practically collapsed, the prices 
dropping from $25 per case to $12, and sales even at the reduced prices being effected 
with much difficulty. 


THE HERRING SEASON. 


The principal herring fishery is carried on along the northeastern and western 
coast of the island during the last three months of the year, running usually into the 
first few weeks of January, when the seaboard freezes up and vessels have to escape 
being held in the ice until the spring, as sometimes happens. 


THE WHALE FISHERY. 


The whale fishery has declined so rapidly of late that it is scarcely important 
enough to attract notice. Only three ships were employed during the year. The total 
number of whales killed were one hundred and twenty-two, and it is understood that 
only one of the companies operating was successful in paying a dividend. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY. 


Factors more than making up for shortages in the minor fishing industry of the 
present year were the activities in the iron mines, paper mills and the increased 
operations in the cutting of pit-props for the British colleries, a new industry which 
the war has called into existence. The mining industry is confined to the production 
of hematite from deposits at Bell Island, some twenty miles from St. John’s, where 
the Dominion and Nova Scotia Steel companies operate extensively, producing under 
normal conditions more than a million tons of ore each year. After the outbreak of 
the war in 1914 operations were practically abandoned until the end of the season 
because of the uncertainty as to how industrial and financial conditions would stand 
the dislocation caused by the conflict, but during 1915 operations were resumed on a 
gradually enlarged scale, plans being completed for future developments to an extent 
even greater than heretofore. 
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PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTION, 


; The pulp and paper industry in the interior of the island is represented by a pulp 
mill at Bishop Falls and a paper mill at Grand Falls, where operations are being car- 
ried on to fully the same extent as in previous seasons, and although the companies 
operating have suffered from war conditions by the reduced price of pulp and the 
increased cost of freighting, there is no sign of diminished operations of these plants. 
The cut of pulpwood in this industry for the season of 1914-15 was about 116,000 cords, 
1,600 men being employed. The output amounted to about 60,500 tons of newsprint 
paper ; 53,000 tons of ground wood-pulp, and 1,700 of sulphite pulp. The output of 
paper has increased nearly ten per cent and there has been a slightly increased pro- 
duction in the quantity of pulp manufactured. That the paper industry is increasing 
is evidenced by the fact that twenty-one steamers called at Botwood, the shipping 
port, as compared with fourteen in the previous year. The industry supports a monthly 
pay roll of nearly $100,000, 


THE CUTTING OF PIT CROPS. 


The cutting of pit crops has now become one of the regular industries of the 
colony. About 75,000 cords were cut during the year just closed, of which about 
65,000 cords have been exported, the remainder still waiting steamers to take it to 
market. 

This industry employs about 3,000 men, most of whom work from November to 
April, which on the basis of $3 a cord, would represent an outlay of about $225,000. 
The material was exported to Barry, Hartlepool and Cardiff, which, it is said, gave 
such satisfaction that a still larger operation is planned for the present year. It is 
estimated that 120,000 cords, for which operators hope to secure an advance of one 
dollar a cord, thus enhancing the value of the industry to nearly half a million dollars, 
will be exported during the coming season. The enlargement of this and the mining 
industry will mean that large numbers of men who will be unable to find employment 
at the seal fishery will secure equally profitable and less hazardous occupations for 


the winter months. 


REVENUE. 


The prosperity prevailing in Newfoundland at present is reflected by the fact that 
the customs revenue from all sources is the greatest on record. The colony obtains 
most of its income through taxes on imports, the total customs revenue being about 
$3,500,000 out of a grand total of about $4,000,000, the balance being supplied from 
Crown Lands and other sources. In 1914, partly owing to large reductions of duties 
made the previous year and to the coming on of the war, there was a serious shortage 
in the revenue. On the operations of the fiscal year which ended on June 30, 1915, the 
eolonial revenue showed a deficit of about $700,000. Realizing this, the legislature 
imposed war taxes resulting in an enormous increase in the revenue, particularly during 
the period from July 1 to December 31, when the customs receipts increased $430,000, 
and it is estimated that the other sources of revenue will show an increase of $70,000, 
or half a million dollars for the half year. If anything like the present rate can be 
maintained during the next six months, and there seems no reason why it should not, 
the authorities look for an actual surplus of revenue over expenditure when the accounts 


of the current year are closed. 
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TRADE, 


The following statement shows:the export of fishery products and the.imports of 
certain commodities for the calendar years 1914-15, it being impossible to poem figures 
for other items as. they are not tabulated :— > 


_ Exports. ee 
; ME Oat: 1915. 
Codfish, Qtls.— Mee 
POLCUE AL 0. ise lee utsuey leks Cyst eotacelo Miler stented REC RATT am ae 19,238 _ 78,295 
Spain see es PA EAR Ses eee eerie en 90,472 ~ 112,818 
TEAL Var cseens wie Sete Del's EE Scenes a ehs ae een eae eG Ne 9 oy 122,691 
British West ‘Indies ee meer yey id poration 83,945 89,907 
Brazile ou MAPSER mens Nent alls asta i Diem v1) ea CH oh Lys a 333,968 
Dominion of ‘Canada. Arie Pear Le Ria ROU ee oe Bye 3,940 6,408 | 
Hin glandie ysis Gash erate niese eee we eA eerie See ee 138,461 PSY 753 
Scotland. . es lacie Biter Ute Leh Ze ae enone USERS STG Su. ry casa einer aie ame LOW oo Ree 
United “States. 210.690). eed ae ee eae eet cy Gas 
Other PartsSv 28) Vela) Whe Sievers Petes Sate ema seen 65,626 30,885 | >’ 
Seal Oil, tuns— ; 
United: Kine domi! vitetes mere cen as rete ta ae eee or 802 
Other ‘parts... 80 ceo ee se re si eet 1,937 201 
Cod Oil, tuns— 
United Kingdon ns siete wapecpetiten tik a net ce are one seperate ep RA es 1,121 
Other "Parts 2564 Mew Reem ae ate eee ae ec pee 3,697 2,567 
Seal skins, INumber— ° 
United Poa aa Gia cig a d Rete Monon Ee acag iets Ble te amie ce SU ORV eMtee tS 93,013 1,082 
United "States sr Lee en earn ay < ee ree LS SO) 78,950 
Salmon, tres... .. . Peet Ae Mente em es APTS 2,911 3,009 
Mackerel and herring, bris. . ager NeRteEE tins ee rc nee ee 36,552 BOR) 
Whale oil, Cus y.5)) it ates ieetan he 6 eaiesa minis uariace Ut Sener tel ee 459 271 
Cod Liver Oil, tuns. BAAS, Cian Nee es a hc AR i A 82) ii 379 
GUANO; SUNS. ese, Cee ulene. eae denote eros che cate oui che 174 164 
Trout, brig... te) ela cca t ipie nls te nce toueeiaie etal te cnet ans teine semen race 974 
LiObsSters;DOXE|S EEO VE IO Ey a cease bet-oe LV artes pottianes 2,818 53330 
Imports. 
1914. 1915. 
Flour, bris... . Ne Acts tits) | Nee a Ree tele © nis eee OS OO 288,545 
Oatmeal and rolled ‘oats, pris S)s') EAERRRE TAD dS SPREE Aelia hk ahs 4,459 5,242 
Pork, = brise2s) née ee See Shai Ls Ee ee era ee 27,599 32,920 
Beef, brig. 5. vfs ee ee eae eC ie 27,689 26,346 
Butter, iGwts i Ge eh nears weet see eee ae neat Cheon mma ws 5,573 4,138 
RUM, DUNS 5 cies yo eee See eh se Ee Bs Secs ee cartels Pes aes 432 215 
Molasses;! “puns 224 Nae ee ener ceo ty Nd Tame an Fone 11,240 11,479 
Sugar, cwts... . pM Nak Sage 1M ha MN nary PUSS AU BE at (4 Phe tir 19;09% 73,280 
Sugar (refined), cwt.: Pts PR ie, AS OT Cos aE eae 46 Ta een begs 
Coffee (green), -cwt. SoMOK Ens 6 ee aa clea ae calat jy lerauuielatictan ets 46 23 
Tobacco, Ti8.. 5c. cen meee: teas ee ees ee ere 94,940 129,870 
Tea; * TDS.is oie PER Re RS eee eers eh clea rede an wo OL Oe O 902,645 
Soap,’ DOXES iy OR a eciae ni ee Mola ee So 13,090 12,566 
Cheese! CWE.) 5 ny aye lee Al ste titers G nun Sinn a mene y awe eta Ite Caer na in 3,207 2,408 
Salty COTS s Wor sae A PP eae ete tn eee keeles cicero et mag Lanta 38,025 39,785 
Coal, tons. : eM P HeE tk PGA SOT CHEM ee sein ot RR As, CO, cous 
Pitch and tar, bris. bye ee, | taut ates Seen Te APA Te ohtatel ToubateNs Mutants 2,526 1,920 
Potatoes, “brlgs. Peyle  E Te RS arS, cee eee 38,013 25,774 
Oats;. bushy) vost iteal?.... SR Sees tee eee Ciba oso soos 195,999 
Kerosene oil, bis oh at eee robs ie ibe se eine tea RP ate aa ogee 30,687 . 
Oxen and cows, Nor ir), POORER, ORR Ae 1,642 1,186 
Sheep, -NoOxve7c we rset el theo Shed Be. Shlaaicvee sap eromnas ce pau 1200 736 


THE WORK OF THE OFFICE, 


‘Dealing more directly with the work of the officé, which was established in the ° 
year 1906, certain details may be of interest. Having in mind the object of its exis- 
tance to be the fostering of trade between Canada and the Colony of Newfoundland, 
acquaintance with those engaged in business and a readiness at all times to furnish 
information that might result in increasing imports from the Dominion have been the 
chief object in view. Results have shown this to have been a practical course. Practi- 
cally every business concern of importance both in the city and some of the nearer 
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- outports have been interviewed. Opportunity for extended effort along this line how- 

ever, was prevented on account of distance and the difficulty in reaching some of the 
larger outside business centres. In this connection it should be noted that ‘the trade in 
recent years has been gradually but positively distributing over the Colony a fact made 
possible by railway extensions and improved coastal.services. St. John’s was formerly 
the distributing centre through which all shipments from abroad reached their dest- 
inations, while now many imports come direct to buyers wherever located. For this 


reason it has been found impossible to obtain personal contact with outport merchants, 
many of whom are hundreds of miles distant. ; 


NEWSPAPERS, JOURNALS, DIRECTORIES AND CATALOGUES. 


The office has been liberally supplied. by the Department with. leading. Canadian 
newspapers, journals, ‘export. directories. and. catalogues from various firms, and are 
earefully distributed, with gratifying results. Frequent inquiries made for these 
publications indicate their importance and value to the general trade of the colony. 

It is thought, however, that a more business like circulation of trade catalogues 
accompanied with export prices of standard commodities, discounts and. other useful 


information to purchasers would. result in a still larger volume of imports from the 
Dominion. 


NECESSITY OF REPRESENTATION. 


Of special importance is the necessity for Canadian manufacturers and traders 
to send representatives to interview the trade, Already a number. of Canadian houses 
have. by this means established profitable business connections, and the volume of 
trade thus secured shows satisfactory results. OL: ‘ah 


INTERVIEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


During the year four hundred and fifty-two interviews were. accorded to. callers, 
many of whom were furnished with information sought respecting subjects: relating 
to Canadian manufactures. | 

The correspondence of the office covers inquiries regarding trade with the Domin- 

ion and represents considerable care in the compilation of accurate data. The number 

of letters received and despatched was 414, of which 204 were received and 210 

despatched. 


INQUIRIES. - 


Three hundred and sixteen Newfoundland inquirers were furnished with the 
names and addresses of nine hundred and eighty Canadian manutacturers and traders. 
Forty-four inquiries by Newfoundland importers were forwarded to the Department 
for publication in the Weekly Bulletin, and comprise the following commodities — 

Portland cement, ships blocks, dry goods, stationery, peas and beans, flour, tinned 
meats, condensed milk, hams, bacon, butter, cheese, khaki cloth, sewer pipes, cooperage 
machinery, carriage builders supplies, harnesses, wall paper, agricultural implements, 
tinned fruits, jewellery, skewers, hosiery, blankets, hospital supplies, onions, hay, oats 
and mill feeds, laundry soaps, tea, tweeds, apples, pineapples. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


Report OF TRADE COMMISSIONER. 
(Mr. W. A. Beddoe.) 
AUCKLAND, December 24, 1915. 
ANNUAL REVIEW. 


A year of war has left an indelible mark upon the commercial and social life of 
New Zealand. Many families mourn the death of sons and brothers. The most 
prominent business men in the Dominion have contributed to the Citizen Army, 
sharing honours with the other portions of the British Empire. 

Banks, commercial houses, educational], institutions and the professions have been 
drawn up extensively, and agriculturalists have already experienced a shortage of 
labour The effect of the war is obvious in many directions. 


COUNTRY ENJOYS GREAT PROSPERITY. 


Commercially the country never enjoyed such a period of prosperity. The trade 
returns for the year show a very substantial balance in favour of New Zealand as the 
exports are the largest in history, the imports being much below the exports. The 
banks have ample money for all purposes, and, while economy is exercised in public 
works. improvements are being carried out. 


NOT ANXIOUS TO EXPAND BUSINESS. 


Importers are buying only what the necessities of the moment demand. In fact. 
the largest houses state that they are not anxious to extend their business during the 
war. One of the reasons commonly advanced is that so many young men from offices. 
and warehouses have gone to the front. 


SHIPPING FACILITIES INADEQUATE. 


The operations of importers have been hampered by a difficulty in getting orders 
filled, and also by a serious shortage in shipping. These disabilities appear to be 
general throughout the Empire. All space has been taken in the regular vessels leaving 
Canada for New Zealand both from the East and West Coast. In addition, a number 
of cargo boats have made special trips to New Zealand from the West Coast, calling 
at San Francisco en route. 


LARGE INCREASE IN TRADE FOR YEAR. 


A significant fact and a very gratifying one is that notwithstanding the war, and 
despite the disabilities alluded to, trade wth Canada has grown from £493,733 ($2,468,- 
665) for the December, March, June and September quarters 1913-14, to £666,784 
($3,333,920) for the correspondng quarters in 1914-15, an increase for that twelve 
months of £173,051 ($865,255). 

MOTOR TRUCKS, 


All material arriving in Auckland has to be carted either to the railway or to a 
warehouse. Several large carrying instutions employing hundreds of horses and wagons 
are engaged in this business. Karly in the year attempts were made to introduce a. 
Canadian motor truck into New Zealand. The carriers agreed to test one if sent out. 
Arrangements were accordingly made with a representative to be responsible for a 
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truck and see that a proper demonstration was made, and if satisfactory to buy the 
vehicle. Correspondence ensued, but no truck was sent from Canada. In the mean- 
time other makers are introducing their trucks on the market. A good motor truck 
would be a ready seller in New Zealand. When a manufacturer who is willing to 
export seeks the advice of trade commissioner, it would be advisable to follow the advice 
given as promptly as possible. Other makers being quick to follow up opportunities of 
doing business. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR. 


A good business has been done in wheat and flour, the Government being large 
purchasers of the former. As to the latter, many applications for quotations by cable 
for large quantities were forwarded, resulting in heavy importations. 


BASIC SLAG. 


This commodity heretofore came from Germany. There have been some indents 
from England, but transportation disabilities have interfered with the business. Nova 
Scotia firms were placed in touch with buyers and arrangements were made to ship 
on the conclusion of existing contracts. 


CLOTHES-PINS IN DEMAND, 


An agency was established to import clothes-pins in carloads. The Canadian firm 
seeking this business at the time was anxious to quote. After a time, however, although 
extensive orders were sent, there was no response. <A very large business might have 
been done in this commodity. 


WRAPPING PAPER AND STATIONERY. 


Firms indenting these goods were placed in direct touch with Canadian shippers, 
and business, which started in a small way, is likely to develop in the future. 


NEWS PAPER. 


The demand for news paper always exceeds the supply. The Montreal boats, 
sailing direct, brought many tons less than was required or expected. The liners from 
Vancouver were also short in shipments, and special vessels were despatched to make 
up the necessary stocks. The demand for news paper in New Zealand will in all prob- 
ability steadily increase. It was thought some time ago that this product could be 
locally manufactured, but this hope has not been fulfilled. There is no wood of suitable 
fibre in New Zealand for the making of paper. 


EXPLOSIVES USED IN MINING. 


The coal mining companies have contracts with English firms for explosives. 
These have been difficult to secure during the war, but as long as the contracts run 
the Canadian manufacturer cannot obtain the business. Several large companies 


have promised to give a trial to the Canadian article. 
CANNED FISH FROM NOVA SCOTIA. 
Arrangements were made with selling agents to dispose of large quantities of 
cy e 
lobsters. The exact results have not as yet been ascertained. 
CANNED FRUITS. 


Purchasers were placed in touch with exporters, and a large business is being 
transacted. This business is assuming a permanent character. 
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IRON PIPING. 


rs 


Arrangements were made with the manufacturer and the buyer, resulting in large 
quantities of piping being shipped. The purchase of piping is determined by the 
tonnage the Canadian manufacturer is willing to sell. 


IMPORTS OF LUMBER. 


This subject will be exhaustively discussed with the Special Timber Trade Com- 
missioner on his arrival. The position has not varied from that placed before the 
Department in special reports on several occasions. There is a market for the timber, 
but the conditions, which cannot be varied at this end, are unfavourable. It is largely 
a question of price, and means of transportation. . 


i FRESH FRUIT. 


British Columbia exporters have been kept in close touch with the New Zealand 
buyers, and large quantities of. apples of excellent. quality have arrived in due season. 
The trade in British Columbia apples is likely to be permanent. 


FISH FROM PRINCE RUPERT. 


Acting on a suggestion from this office, fresh salmon and halibut were shipped 
from Prince Rupert. <A trial shipment of several tons was well received. This is a 
business susceptible of great development. 


RUBBER ROOFING MATERIAL. 


A number a importers have inspected samples of rubber roofing sent by Cana- 
dian firms to this office, with the result that correspondence has taken place and 
business will probably be done. This roofing cannot now be obtained from the cus- 
tomary sources. Pre ee | 

CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONERY. 


Importers of these articles have been placed in touch with a Canadian manufac- 
turer and names were submitted from which agents can be selected. A good business 
is already being transacted. 


FREIGHT RATES INCREASING. 


It.is impossible at this distance to know anything about freight rates. By the time 
the schedules reach here from Montreal, another change has taken place. At present, 
rates are very high, and this has an effect upon the sale of the cheaper articles. 


SATISFACTORY QUOTATIONS. 


It might be well to again remind Canadian exporters to quote O.LF. & E., but 
at least C.LF. An F.O.B. quotation does not diclose a price at which goods can be 
offered, because ocean freight rates are not obtainable in New Zealand. 

Any inquiries directed to the Trade Commissioner, Customs street, Auckland, 
will receive prompt attention. 


CANADIAN-EASTERN SERVICE. 


The service between New Zealand and Eastern Canada has been fairly well main- 
tained, although there has been a difficulty in securing vessels. The demand for 
freight space has been great, and at one time there was a threatened shortage of 
news paper in New Zealand. However, special shipments were made from the West 
Coast and this difficulty was averted. 

There is dissatisfaction on account of freight rates. While the contract pro- 
vides that the rates from Eastern Canada shall not exceed those from New York, it 
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is found that a shortage of shipping from the latter port has the effect of increasing 
rates, and the Canadian rates then rise in sympathy. ‘There are other anomalies. At 
the moment the rate for piping from England is 60s. per ton, and from Canada 100s. 
per ton. Considering everything, the New Zealand importer is making the best of 
things and is not inclined to be unduly critical. : 

With the assistance of the New Zealand Shipping Company, the following 
approximate percentages have been prepared :— 


Per cent. 
ERENCES TO) Ge ATA Dae” Ot UP Age ac ae 39 
Bem G OTN SAIVOTNZOG ) ie ae be pol oh oe beck ete be ee ee 20% 
PAOLA IER oo Rhee ee ae ee ee LT © AE ge 6 
NAVE Sin. Boclle, Oe Rae au tea aR ee a eS 5 
Chairs and furnishings... .. . 3) 
Pe BOR MN ar eit seo iahth aes 5 
2 OE SUES TO AS Rap need entiation ea i eS a 4 
Per euitiral tools and machineryiciy.cte . 62ers. 3 
RMON SATS a shetty pire Sica et eee eek NS GEE AS 2 
Hard wars. 4). 2 
VISIONS 05) Se eer ek yu ee eae 2 
Motor cars and parts.. . ay RRS US ES Pye ey es aL 
CTLOTMES ED SES 5) jelous ei sive, w ass Uboaty vere oe 1 
‘Wheels and rims.. .. 1 


Carriage ware, wood alcohol, drapery, seed, beaver boards, rubber goods, 
cannedrapples;; wheats line, wyaMmGOLteye wh. se) seks kei isis oo ave aban Geeuw 6 


oo 
LS 


It will be observed that news paper has fallen off 11 per cent; piping has risen 
174 per cent; nails have increased 2 per cent; wire has gone down 5 per cent; carbide 
has gone up 13 per cent; chairs and furnishings have risen 34 per cent; plaster has 
increased 3 per cent; agricultural implements have declined 7 per cent; hardware has 
gone up one per cent; fruit jars are down 2 per cent; motor cars and parts have 
decreased 1 per cent. 

In addition to the freight arriving from Eastern and Western Canada, a large 
quantity arrives via New York which is not included in the following figures which 
give a comparison of the tonnage carried from Eastern Canada to New Zealand for 
the year 1914 and 1915 :— 


Year. Auckland. Wellington. Lyttelton. Dunedin. Total Tons. 
TOHAw Ne tl eaws st 10,996 14, 254. 5,848 5, 138 36, 236 
OUI IN Nhe cd! 5). « 10,240 15,828 5, 927 4,331 36,326 


VANCOUVER SERVICE. 


The service between New Zealand and Vancouver is extremely popular. During 
the early days of the war there was some anxiety in consequence of the proximity 
of enemy vessels, but no untoward circumstance occured. The boats engaged in 
the service during the year carried 1,999 passengers and 13,615 tons of cargo from 
Canada to New Zealand, while from New Zealand to Canada 1,796 passengers and 


13,392 tons of cargo were carfied. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND INTERVIEWS. 


The number of letters received by this office during the year was 782 ;. letters 
sent, 1,395; and interviews, 583. ‘There were fewer interviews during the year, aris- 
ing from the fact that business between Canada and New Zealand has assumed a 
settled and permanent character. These figures do , not take into account inter- 
views and conversations on business subjects which occur outside the office, neither 


do they include telephone calls. 
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CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


A large amount of information has been sent to Canada in response to inquiries 
on a variety of subjects. In this connection it should be remembered that the dis- 
tances being great, prompt and exhaustive replies to letters would greatly facilitate 
matters. A constant source of complaint here is that letters sent by business houses 
elicit no reply. This should be avoided. 


REPORTS. 


The following reports have been submitted during the year 1915:— 


13 ordinary monthly reports. 
1 annual report, 1914. 
t annual review, 1915. 
Total reports, 1915, 15. 


HIGH PRICES FOR PRODUCE. 


The basis of prosperity has been the increased production throughout a fairly 
good season, and the increased prices secured for produce. Money is plentiful and 
never before have the banks been in the possession of such large funds as when busi- 
ness terminated on December 1, 1915. 


NEW SUPPLIES OF IMPORTED GOODS. 


When the figures are available for the last quarter of 1915 it will be probably 
found that the countries benefiting the most from the cessation, of supplies from 
Europe will be the United States and Japan. Large quantities of Japanese toys 
and fancy goods have been imported during the last few months. This applies also to 
druggists’ supplies in the case of small bottles. 


SUMMARY. 


During the past year a period of remarkable prosperity has been experienced 
by the mercantile community. Effects of the war have dominated all other influences, 
and, while difficulties have been experienced in securing supplies and in finding sub- 
stitutes for commodities previously drawn from continental sources, the greatly 
increased spending power of the people has provided a generous compensation. 

The previous year was one of rapidly changing conditions. During the early 
part of it commercial activity was still restrained by the disturbance caused by the 
great strike. The autumn months marked by a world-wide relaxation of the money 
market, permitting public and private loans to be negotiated on exceptionally easy 
terms. Then came the outbreak of war, introducing a factor in trade relations 
whose probable effects could not be judged from any practical experience of past 
years. 

The general excitement that prevailed during the first months of war was suc- 
ceeded by a calmer comprehension of the situation, and the year closed with a general 
activity that exceeded the most sanguine expectations. From whatever point of view 
the trade of the past year is considered, the outstanding feature is that in every 
respect the most hopeful expectations were exceeded. 

Even though the first shock of war was over by the close of 1914, there were 
still grave doubts in many minds regarding the future. It was openly stated by 
presumably well-informed trades people that even if the country in general remained 
prosperous as a result of profitable sales of produce, there would be numerous failures 
during the year and, therefore, the utmost caution was necessary. This forecast has 
not been realized in any respect. The country is actually more prosperous than it 
was a year ago, and if it had not been for the gloom east over thousands of families 
by the terrible loss of relatives and friends, this Christmas would have been spent 
under far more easy conditions of mind than prevailed last year. 
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NORWAY AND DENMARK. 


| Report oF CoMMERCIAL AGENT. 
(Mr. C. E. Sontum.) 


CHRISTIANIA, January 11, 1916. 
MONTHLY REPORTS. 


During the year 1915 twelve monthly reports were sent to the Department for 
publication in Weekly Bulletin dealing with different subjects with reference to 
Canadian trade and other matters of interest. As correspondence received from 
several Canadian houses indicates that much attention is paid in Canada to the 
Norwegian pulp and paper market, a good deal of space has been given to this 
matter. Several of the reports have resu'ted in inquiries about different subjects from 
Canadian business men, which were attended to as well as possible, and all available 
information was obtained for the correspondents. This, in some instances, is difficult, 
as the information required may be of a confidential nature, which is not very 
willingly made public. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


During the same period eighty letters have been received and_ sixty-two 
despatched in connection with the service as Canadian Commercial Agent. 

Of the letters received the larger part have been from Oanadian manufacturers 
and exporters seeking a market in this territory, and these have either been answered 
direct or handed over to interested parties among the importers for reply. 

The articles thus referred to by Canadian exporters have been the following: 
Marine engines, copper and aluminum wire and cable, malleable iron castings, 
electric and sheet steel specialties, iron bridges, agricultural implements, motor car 

trucks, flour mill machinery, lanterns, pumps, churns and washing machinery, grain, 
- grinders, clothes wringers, safety razors, fog signal torpedoes, crude asbestos and 
fibres, corrundum, emery and adamite wheels and grinding machinery, waxed parch- 
ment tissue and drug papers, certain kinds of lumber, handles and hardwood lumber, 
furniture, closet seats, etc., wheat flour, oats, barley, beans and peas, evaporated 
apples, pickled and canned salmon, corn brooms, hay, bifocal lenses for opticians, 
india-rubber footwear. 

- The following goods have been inquired for by Canadian importers: Wood 
wool, paper specialties, electric lamps and fixtures, chlorate of soda, nippers or 
scissors for gibbing herrings, sardines and other canned fish, veneer boards, water- 

fusel oil, general merchandise. 
ale Bafattnation has been asked for by Canadian correspondents about the 
following matters: The utilization of bark from spruce and balsam, dehydrating 
process for fruits and vegetables, : methods of manufacturing fish meal, machinery 
for making. match splints, tin packages for export of codfish to warmer climates, 
storage, method for removing carbon from coal tar, method for spinning and weaving 


paper. 
CANADIAN EXPORTS TO NORWAY. 


There are as yet no statistics available on the total import to Norway pe 
foreign countries during 1915, and as the imported goods are entered as coming oe 
the country, where they are loaded for transport to Norway, it would be ope e 
under the circumstances to ascertain just how large the import from i ern 
been. Especially is this the case during the war as shipments from Canada have to 
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go via some United States harbour, which has direct steamship connection with Nor- 
way through the Norwegian lines, since there is no direct line from Canada to 
Norway. 

According to the statistics for 1914 the direct import to Norway from Canada 
was as below. It must be remembered, however, that this only refers to goods loaded 
onto steamers in Canadian harbours for direct transport. 


Kinds of Goods. Quantity. Value. 
Canned, -BO0dS:. neue Rb ol hed, Mote cron eS: 5,280 $ T73 
Pastries and soups.. . ey] PMA nc aes So Fanart 1,850 1,120 
Oatmeal, cut or flaked. Re Aes ee met 2 Ae he ee 53,900 1,540 . 
WineatellOul..cuee sae a sphial iof VERE M COTES RE ROMA ecw bare tie 2,633,100 7453738 
Horns, whale- bones, etc. . ae aascs enoats fs 4 22,950 1,680 
Steamers. Pen Ory pe . -Reg, ‘tons. 4,083 217,760 
Other goods, “not ‘specified. . Ses pero ene) Ut cnn crs Mo ig cel Ol quoted 2,240 


TRADE IN NORWAY IN 1915. 


The year 1915 has been an exceptional one for Norway as well as for other 
countries. There is hardly one industry or trade, which has worked normally inde- 
pendent of the war. Farming has suffered as difficulties were experienced in obtain- 
ing gluten fodder and fertilizers, but on the other hand extremely high prices were 
obtained for the products. In the fish and canned goods industry it has been 
difficult to procure packing material, and the whole industry has suffered for want 
of coals and raw materials. Navigation has also laboured under great difficulties 
such as seizing, sinkings, high wages, expensive coals and insurance premiums. The 
trade has also had difficulties to contend with, such as a shortage in the supply of 
many articles, the closing of the usual markets, transportation difficulties, etc. The 
money market has been very good, and, taken all around, considerable sums have 
been earned, making Norway much richer now than at the commencement of 1915. 
A number of new shipyards have been started, which are all busy with new building 
to supply the tonnage so much in demand. 

The lumber market has been rather quiet as far as sawn and ylaned goods are 
concerned, but good prices have been obtained for what is sold to Holland and Aus- 
tralia. On the other hand round timber has been in brisk demand at very high prices 
in spite of the high freights. The prices on wood-pulp have been rising steadily 
throughout the year, and are now at the close of the year from 30 to 40 per cent 
higher than at the beginning; but on account of the high lumber prices and pro- 
duction expenses, the mills have not profited very much from the higher prices 
obtained. The grain and flour import has undergone an entire change as there are 
at present no supplies obtainable from the usual European sources. Larger quan- 
tities than ever are therefore now imported from America, of which Canada is also 
getting a good share. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Report oF TRADE Comunesronen. 
(Mr. W. J. Egan.) 
Care Town, November 25, 1915. 
ANNUAL REVIEW. 


The work of this office under review is for the twelve months ending October 31, 
1915. 

The correspondence this year is very much larger than usual on questions from 
Canada which necessitated personal investigation or further correspondence at this 
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a a that complete and correct data should be placed before inquiring firms. This 

es rought much additional work in the compiling of address lists and statistical 

sl eets. In addition to this work, our correspondence was increased owing to a deci- 

oor ie =i ah ne ee African firms who had made trade inquiries in 1918 and 
; the result of this special work was very interestin and will ith i 

another paragraph of this report. ; igh koe ity 
The following are the fig 1 i 

ap g are the figures for letters sent and received during the past three 


Sent. : Received T 
3 otal. 
1913. RR Sa NN hi ME RE Cader ur tee. arse, ike wen 
Pe Nem nyse tes. ee 3,250 
ee, Or eae Em eC 82 04900), so, nb 8 BBS 


Tn the correspondence this year, there were many requests regarding the financial 
standing of South African firms, and a great number making inquiry regarding thee 
Peace of agents and commission houses. In every case detailed information was 
secured. | 


DISTRIBUTION OF DIRECTORIES AND REPORTS, 


During the year the Export Directory of Canada, compiled by the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, and reports from this and other Canadian Government 
departments were distributed and are on file at the Chambers of Commerce, some 
libraries, clubs and newspaper offices. The Trade Index as published by eas 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, was also distributed as above and to many of the 
leading import firms. 


INTERVIEWS. 


There has been a fair increase of callers at the office seeking information of 
every kind, but in addition to this many up-country merchants or their buyers who 
visit Cape Town regularly, either because they are here on holidays, parliamentary 
business, or on their way to or from the British Isles, have been interviewed. The 
location of the office in Cape Town, under the existing conditions of trade in this 
country, is very helpful in keeping in touch with the actual and prospective pur- 
chasers from other centres. 


TRADE PAPERS AND CATALOGUES.., 


The work in connection with trade papers and Canadian catalogues have been 
very active during the year. The trade papers are read in the office and loaned for 
week ends to callers from up-country, commission agents, and many of the buyers 
and departmental! clerks of the importing houses. For some unaccountable reason 
many of the Canadian firms have neglected to renew their catalogues this past year, 
but a gencra! correspondence in hand now gives promise that this will be remedied 


for next year. 


PUBLICATION OF CANADIAN FACTS. 


The policy of submitting certain data and figures of Canadian trade to South 
African journals has been continued,:and these have been often published. The 
figures in connection with the supply of material to the war zone of Europe from 
Canada have been accepted and very often comments or editorials have been writ- 
ten, thus keeping Canada and its export possibilities before the South African 


public. 
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REPORTS TO THE DEPARTMENT. 


Below will be found an outline of the reports sent from this office which were 
published in the Weekly Bulletin. There are also other reports of a general and 
confidential character which have been forwarded for the information of the Canadian 
Commercial Intelligence Service Branch of the Department :— 


Weekly Bulletin No. 


Weekly Bulletin No. 


Weekly Bulletin No. 


Weekly Bulletin No. 


Weekly Bulletin No. 


Weekly Bulletin No. 


Weekly Bulletin No. 


Weekly Bulletin No. 


564 .. 


565 .. 


O60 Ks 


55 fe Ae 


Sig: ahs 


575 .. 


583 .. 


-South African War Risks. 


South African Imports. 

South African Exports. 

Trade Returns for August, 1914. 

Tambuti Grass for Paper Making. 

German South West Africa. 

Shipments from Canada. 

Efforts required to capture South -African 
market. 


- New Motor Fuel. 


South African Railways and Harbours. 
Capital and Mileage. 

Earnings and Expenditure. 

Freight and Mineral Traffic. 
Agricultural Machinery. 

Fencing Material. 

Fertilizers and Manures. 

Wool, Skins and Hides. 

Grain. 

Timber. 


. Mining Industry of South Africa. 


The Position of the Mining Industry. 
Importance of the Industry to the Country. 
Iron Industry. 

Revenue to South Africa from Mines. 
Purchases of Mines Stores Department. 


-Imports and Exports of South Africa. 


Church Furniture demand in South Africa. 

School Furniture demand in South Africa. 

Export of South African fruit and regulations 
governing same. 


. “‘Natalite,’’ opinion of an expert. 


- Apple shipments from Canada. 


Canadian apples in South Africa. 
British Columbia apples. 

Eastern Canadian apples. 

South African apple market. 
South African trade. 

The Import Trade. 


.Commercial Travellers in South Africa. ‘ 


Information as to Licenses. 

Average Daily Expense. 

Knowledge of lines carried. 

Local Representatives. 

Contribution towards expenses. 

Resident agents in specified districts. 

Necessity for Organization. 

Representation of Machinery Manufacturers. 
Special Notice to Export Firms ‘re catalogues”. 
Canadian agents or representatives. 


- south African Trade in 1914. 


Decrease in Imports. 

The clearing of Surplus Stocks. 

The decline in exports. 

Principal Commodities affected. 
Distribution of Imports by Countries. 
Imports from Canada. 

Customs Tariff Interpretations. 
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REPORTS TO THE DEPARTMENT.—C ontinued. 


Dy CeKIVEsMMetineNG.596 oli. e5t gs oi oe Canadian Cargo Steam rs. 
Market for Motor Trai tors. 
South African Tenders. 
The submitting of Tenders. 
Public Debt of South Africa. 
South African Customs Duties Increase. 
New Customs and Excise Duties. 


COMME VOESULIOEINUN OG DST s.54 oui wal Dh ek ae Blea South African Budget. 

Additional Taxation. 

Other Expedients. 

Summary of the Budget. 

Revenue Estimates for 1915-16. 

Loan Account. 

New Railway Estimate. 

Opportunity for supplying requirements. 
Principal purchases for South African railways. 
South African tariff changes. 

Principal articles affected. 


pyVeekly Bulletin No. 588 o:2. 54) os wes #. oe Trade Shrinkages. 
Trade on Paints and Varnish. 
Kinds of Paints used. 
Methods followed for selling Paints. 
Box Shook demand in South Africa. 


NWicekivemUlletiny INO. 589. 2s .55s cern dl ene. Tepe sees Special demand for Box and Case Shooks. 


Weekly Bulletin No. 591 ...... .... .. .. ..Demand for British Columbia Lumber. 
Demand for Furniture, K.D.S. 


Wieck buMmetin INO: 594 5.6 2. oe es wes os .. mOuth African trade for ‘1914. 
. Total imports and countries of origin. 

Shipping conditions. 

Imports of food and drink. 

Hardware and cutlery imports. 

Railway material imports. 

Imports of iron and steel. 

Agricultural machinery imports. 

Imports of machinery. 

Imports of wood and timber. 

Paper imports. 

Imports of vehicles, paints and varnish, leather, 
apparel, brushware, binder twine, cordage 
and rape, caustic soda, calcium carbide, cot- 
ton goods, electrical material, enamelware, 
furniture, glass bottles, instruments and mis- 
cellaneous articles. 


Weekly BUlletineNO, D9G Ns). oe ts o« «2 0- « SOuth African exports. 
Imported goods re-exported. 
South African Government purchases. 
Cape Town Chamber of Commerce. 
Detained cargoes. 
Collection of statistics. 
Trade of Damaraland. 
Progressive agriculture in South Africa. 
Durban Chamber of Commerce. 
Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce. 
Wholesale trade generally. 
Mining material and machinery. 


Weekly Bulletin No. 600 .. .. .. .. -. ++ ++ -+South African imports. 
General trade. 
Forestry and railways in South Africa. 


Prices of timber in South Africa. 
Customs tariff interpretations. 


Weekly Bulletin No. 601 .. .-South African tenders for lead seals. 
.The economic development of Belgian Congo. 
The Budget of the Colony. 

The special trade of the Belgian Congo. 

The general trade of the Belgian Congo. 
South African Port charges. 


Weekly Bulletin No. 604 .. 
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REPORTS TO THE DEPARTMENT.— Concluded. 


Weekly Bulletin No. 604—Con. .. .. .. .. ..South African produce trade reviewed. 
Increased demand for wool. 
Export of wool. 
South African skins. 
Ostrich feathers. 
Meat export. 
South African banking. 
Weekly Bulletin No. 609 .. w.. 0. .. 0%. 22%. South African’ Imports. 
British countries trading with South Africa, 
Value of advertising. 
Imports from foreign countries. 
Imports from United States. 
> Value of imports from all countries. 
Increased imports. 
Principal imports into South Africa. 
Care in making quotations. 
South African exports. 
Apples for South Africa. 
Butter imports. 
South African railways. 
Construction of new railways. 
a ., Decreased earnings. 
' Effect of the war. 
Purchase of supplies. 
Prices and costs. 
Value of shipments. 
Demand in South Africa for wheelbarrows. 


SPECIAL REPORTS TO CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS. 


Arising from trade inquiries of 1913-14, there were many demands from Cana- 
dian manufacturers regarding the possibilities of trade in their special lines, the terms 
of sale, cost, wholesale and retail prices. demand for samples and illustrations. The 
answers to these queries were really reports. The extent of this work shown in detail 
would take up too much space. An idea, however, of the work done will be indicated 
in the figures given under any particular commodity in the tables under various head- 
ings further on in this report. 


SPECIAL WORK FoR 1915. 


Before proceeding with a general review of the work done in the past year, I may 
state that as in 1913 and 1914 special efforts were directed towards educating the 
South African purchasers in the possibilities of supply from Canada; for 1915, the 
policy was to interest and secure reliable business-getting South African agents and 
commission houses in the representation of Canadian concerns. For several reasons’ 
this was a very difficult task, as of course nearly all of the best agents and commission 
houses had already secured a range of agencies, but the real difficulty was that most 
of the firms had made attempts in the past to secure Canadian lines, and as a rule 
after a great deal of correspondence the result was nil, others had secured Canadiam 
agencies and after doing considerable missionary work and starting business at big 
expense, they found as trade improved in Canada, that their Canadian firms were not 
desirous of further export business. Other Canadian firms had asked for particulars 
which had been supplied and never acknowledged. The canvass of the South African | 
trade in 1913-14 however had its effect, as many agents and commission houses int2r- 
viewed or corresponded with, informed me that the South African merchants and their 
buyers throughout the country had often referred them to this office regarding the 
securing of Canadian agencies, and they all suggested a particular interest in the 
possibilities of purchase from Canada and were anxious to secure quotations and see 
Canadian samples. In addition to this,-there was evidence of extra activity on the 
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part of many American firms who had sent agents to South Africa for the first time. 
The query from South African merchants, “ Why don’t you secure Canadian agencies 2” 
and the other conditions, all helped in securing an extra number of ‘inquiries from 
well-established agents and commission houses. : 

The results attained from this work were 388 trade inquiries for 526 articles from 
65 South African firms, 42 of these being agents or commission houses making demand 
for representation on 451 articles. The balance of the inquiries were from 23 South 
African merchants making inquiry for purchase on 5 articles. 


WORK DONE AND RESULTS, 


As we are not advised by all firms whom we help in the placing of their goods or 
their agencies, the exact figures cannot be given of goods placed for the first time or 
the progress made in other lines already sold, but the figures as shown in the following 
tables and the remarks under each should be interesting as the results shown are good 
and are expected to be better on next year’s business if the ocean freight space is 
ample. . 

The following’ tables give a record of the work done in each article during the 
past year. In the remarks will be found particulars of progress in some lines :— 


FOODSTUFES. 
Special Interviews | Amount 
— S. A. Trade] Canadian | Reports to | with South of 
Inquiries. | Inquirers. | Canadian African Corre- 
Firms. Firms. spondence. 

DC Ss Re et 1 1 D, 18 39 
soy VRRP aN Cet eat te ey Bah i ae 2 be El MN CREE 
acon ANG manent cd cae ck ee Pal Le SPONSE aaa WY lulbte ine tad 8B PAO RAES Janice aa 
BRRILUGE crore enereitee ctivteriant Ulisse ke 1 1 4 1 
LVMH dee $e) a ea 1 BE Nye Nea aati AE UBMs ity. F Senate (ie SeMPe SR wna Seay hn 
ER RS SS Ee Sn 1 1 5 3 
(Oy Fe PS Ste PART SoM SGT ia rr 1 Da Reape nie aria sag tah Game rae Z 
MEONTOCHHDNOLY. Uruk h as St ee ace cee ss 2 10 1 4 ‘ 
AU ANHOM POOUS) hacen’ le Av Cariegie ss claciess- 14 PGT A ee ef 
IS aNNOHIMCATE Gs ie en ee ade 4 Tet ase Pea as 
Re OUY SALON star ioe eines cin es bio oss’ 8 raed Acer par 4 SN ae 
EECA OOU Gt eae eC ida sens > 6 iy SUSIE RIERA ia! 24) aR TAR RAM eR Fe is 
OL SRP, Daa Nek oe Cau alles ea a 10 2 1 12 
TORE NED oo Oe aceon) | See if 4 4 12 10 
(Qui aon Mele 6 ae nthe Gost Ate Sti Cie ate en (ee 1 1 Ee ae ic a ei 1 
RSEOCOE SUNGTIOS ook. cee. well cs hice eles ” pga tak ee ee i Sl Gon ai a 
NEL EMOCIACLGNSOULEN sae ei aw gon a web ids 2 : : 
1 AAA ST STE: ge on a he EOP LA Pies a A fake TD ea ed a a j a Soh ini 
BNET OOULS RA iss oe one cle heed as chee siaywihi eles ATE y's UM eee tai Kar were UE St ae tk 
WP eae ie eae Ges dla getes abies Say RMN cd id al Pe ih es nm eases ND Lh MG ahs 


Flour.—This is one of the lines from Canada which shows the value of ae 
ation, although the selling organization of some Canadian mills on this See on 
easily be improved. During the past year, four different flour mills arte N ’ 
special reports from this office, covering information about packing, statis me 
imports, methods of selling, average monthly prices, names of foreign compe a 
Two mills were given particulars about representation, one of which sent over : - oe 
agent who availed himself of this office and the ae is ae represented in six differ 

rica and doing business in each centre. 
oe _ an article a, increased in exports from Cree ena ee 
year and, on suggestions made from this office, much more of these cra a oo cae 
direct from Canada than uc ae cae Sar bs ae viata 
hi each month would increase 
Me acacia ig secured on the English market in these or normal times. 
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Butter.—¥ or the first time in some years, butter was imported direct from Canada; 
all of these shipments resulted from information given to the importers on this side. 
If Canada is prepared to continue this export,'a good business can be done in regular 
monthly shipments. Representation would be necessary, which could be worked in 
connection with other produce lines. 


Canned goods.—Representation in all districts of South Africa would have meant 
a big increase of these exports from Canada, as there was a big demand for certain 
lines of Canadian vegetables, fruit, and meats. In one district of South Africa, where 
some Canadian firms are represented, there has been a fair increase of trade, but this 
should have been more general. 


Milk condensed.—Four special reports were sent to Canadian manufacturers 
covering information of kind used in South Africa, size of tins, packing, prices, how 
sold, duty, import conditions to meet, statistics of imports and other data. Some of 
these firms have decided not to try for this market, the others have not had time to 
decide. The Canadian exports have increased during the past year, but to only one 
district in any quantity. The remarks under “ Canned goods,” apply to this line, with 
only one firm shipping. 


Chocolates—One of Canada’s leading chocolate firms is now represented and 
some orders have been placed. The United States makers have made great headway 
in the past year and it only requires the proper effort to make this a good line of export 
from Canada. 


Apples.—Arrangements were made for a large increase in the export of fruit 
from Canada and a great deal of time was taken up in interviews regarding the pur- 
chase of Canadian apples. Unfortunately the cold storage at the disposal of the 
shipping company has not been large and the exports will be limited this season to 
the space which is given to Canadian fruit. 


Casings.—The imports in casings from Canada have increased and one special 
report was made. An order was placed for the’ first time with a new source of supply 
in Canada. 
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IRON AND STEEL. 


Special Interviews | Amount — 


me . Ss Trade| Canadian | Reports to | with South of 
Inquiries. | Inquirers. Canadian African Corre- 
zs irms. Firms. spondence. 
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The above table under the heading of “Iron and Steel,” is one which shows 
extemely good practical results this year and confirms the value of being represented. 
Many of these lines have been bought for the first time from Canada and other lines 
have increased. The lines purchased for the first time in Canada and on which repeat 
orders have been placed are bolts and nuts, enamelware, lanterns, nails, shovels 
and wire of several kinds, bar iron and steel bar. The other lines now represented 
and on which business is practically certain to come are stoves of all kinds, general 
hardware, and orders have been placed for the first time on baling wire, mattress wire, 
and mattresses. 

There exists a favourable opportunity in South Africa for representation in the 
following lines for which there is a demand: Hardware, axes, axles, hasps, hinges, 
clasps, locks, forges, iron fence, standards and horseshoes. Tn this last line, one com- 
pany is represented but samples have not as yet been submitted. 

Some of the leading stove manufacturers of Canada are now represented and one 
firm has a full range of samples in all centres. Some of the municipalities are test- 
ing samples of Canadian electric stoves and the prospects are very fair for good 
reductions in the price of current for electric stoves and it 1s expected that this will 
create 'a good demand for the electric stove in this centre. Durban is the pioneer city 


of South Africa on electric cooking. 
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MACHINERY, GENERAL. 
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The past year has been a very active one in the demand for particulars from 
Canadian manufacturers. ‘These firms have been supplied with information which 
will be useful in their endeavour to secure a portion of the trade of this market, large 
quantities of machinery of all kinds being imported annually. Electric and manu- 
facturing machinery will be in great demand in South Africa and advantage should 
be taken by Canadian machinery producers to establish a name for Canada as a manu- 
facturer of these commodities. 
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The imports of machinery for the nine months of this year are $3,000,000 less 
than the same period of 1914. Of this import electric machinery accounts for more 
than a million dollars and mining machinery shows a drop of something over $500,000. 
The total imports this year are $6,940,000. Manufacturing machinery has increased 
by $175,000, the total for the nine months of this year being $1,295,000. The future 
imports. of machinery into South Africa are likely to be very large and the only way 
of securing a share of this trade is by direct representation. Particulars regarding 
the necessary conditions of representation in South Africa will be found in Weekly 
Bulletin No. 581, page 606, 


MACHINERY, AGRICULTURAL AND DAIRY. 
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Machinery, Agricultural and Dairy: The imports under this heading have fallen 
off during the past year and there has been very little demand from Canada for inform-' 
ation regarding this market. The supply of implements and machinery from Can- 
adian houses who are established on this market, has been more active during the past 
two months. In dairy machinery, one new Canadian firm is now represented and 
some good business should result during the coming year. In tractor engines, threshers, 
binders and corn machinery, some progress has been made in representation. which, 
when arranged, will mean new business in these lines, and should bring good results 
in machinery adapted to corn production. ‘The future for agricultural, dairy and 
farm machinery and implements of all kinds in South Africa appears to be good and 
the success of every firm which has made a real effort to secure a trade in this country 
should help to convince other Canadian manufacturers of the possibilities. The 
immediate future is the time to organize and get started in the placing of agencies 
for all farm machinery and implements. In many cases stocks of old lines are sold 
out and as the imports this year have been much less than usual, there will be a large 
demand. The conditions necessary in placing agencies in this country will be found 


in Weekly Bulletin No. 581. 


Binder twine: Canada, for a number of years, made great headway in the exporta- 
tion of this article, but owing to the effect of war conditions on the supply of raw 
material, the exports earlier in the season were limited, some good ey a 
ever shipped on the last two boats from Canada. The total imports up to October 1s 
of this year were $90,000, some $15,000 less than the same period of 1914. 
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WOOD AND MANUFACTURERS OF. 
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Lumber: For the first nine months of this year the total imports are a little more 
than one-half of the corresponding period of 1914, and while it is impossible to secure 
the figures of Canada’s exports to this market for this period, it is safe to say that 
Canada has improved: her position. 

Much work has been done during the year on the various lines of lumber and the 
manufacture of same. New orders have been placed on Aspen wood which have turned 
out satisfactorily. Among other lines supplied from new sources of supply in Canada 
are box shooks, prepared boards, deals, carriage and cart material, woodenware and 
handles. Arrangements have been under way during the year for the placing of a 
trial order of railway ties. 

Several firms are negotiating for representation which will help to increase our 
exports. : 

Another feature of work in this line during the year was the preparing of data, 
lists and arranging other details for the visit of the Special Timber Trade Commis- 
sioner, Mr. H. R. MacMillan, whose work is already bringing good results which auger 
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Furniture.—As will be seen by the above list, South African agents and dealers 
are very anxious to secure Canadian made furniture, and in a special way are 
making a demand for folding chairs, settees, cheap chairs, bentwood chairs and 
furniture in the white for shipment in the knock down state. Considerable corre- 
spondence is under way’ for some of these lines, and Canada continues to hold her 
trade on chairs and some kinds of office furniture. 

Church and school furniture imports for the nine months of 1915, valued at 
$90,000, are about one-third of the total for the same period of 1914. The. trade 
under normal conditions is good, and there is a demand for representation of 
Canadian church and school furniture. Full particulars regarding representation, 
samples, packing, terms and other conditions required to secure this trade will be 
found in Weekly Bulletin No. 572. : 


Refrigerators—Orders were placed in this line for the first time from Canada; 
some of these have been received and found satisfactory. 


PAPER. 
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During the past year samples of paper required in South Africa and information 
as to sizes and packing have been forwarded to the Department at Ottawa, as well 
as to several manufacturers. In wrapping paper, a much larger trade would have 
been secured under better conditions of representation. In news print Canada is 
holding its own, but very keen competition has been experienced at times. Requests 
for samples and prices have been received from mills other than the regular shippers, 
and some orders have been placed. © 

In the supply of paper generally exports from Canada to this country should 
increase, as there is a constant demand for samples and quotations. 
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There is a slight improvement in the exports from Canada, some orders being 
placed in limited quantities for waggons and buggies. 

In automobiles, the Canadian exports with other countries were practically stopped 
for several months, but for the past three months shipments have been coming forward 
in good quantities. One order was placed for motor accessories, this is the first ship- 
ment from Canada under this heading. 


LEATHER AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
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Leather: Some new orders were placed during the past year for Canadian leather, 
but so far the trade is limited. 


Boots and shoes: Complete and detailed information has been sent to Canada 
regarding the possibilities of this market in South Africa. Four manufacturers are 
now represented and some business has been secured. If the conditions and require- 
ments of this country are catered for, a large trade can be obtained in medium priced 
and better grade boots and shoes. Reference to 'Weekly Bulletin Nos. 542 and 566 
will show details of value to prospective shippers. | 


L'runks and bags: One Canadian firm whose representative has just opened up 
business in South Africa has secured some small sample orders. 
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Although a great deal of work has been covered under the above headings, there 
are as yet no great results. In piece goods there is practically no trade outside of 
tent and sail ducks. The war conditions have prevented a good trade in ready-mades. 
Some gloves, hosiery and underwear have been sold for the first time; these three lines 
are now sampled and if properly worked up, a fair trade will be secured. 


CHEMICALS. 
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In sundries for the drug stores trade, some small orders have been placed with 
one Canadian firm. The range of samples is very good and the values seem right. If 
properly demonstrated, good business should be secured. There is now another range 
of these goods in the country but they have only arrived. With these two ranges 
shown for the first time, the prospects are good for increased exports under this heading. 
A very good trade has developed in chemicals from Canada and although the shipper 
received all his information as to prospective purchasers, comparative prices, diff- 
culties to be overcome, and direct information about a trouble with their parent concern 
in a foreign country, this office has not even received an acknowledgement of the 
report as submitted. It is satisfactory however, to report new exports under this 
heading from Canada. 


91595-—9 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
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Early in 1914, the details governing the conditions of sale in organs were gone 
into, and this year complete information has been given to three Canadian piano 
manufacturers regarding the possibilities of this market. Only one ‘new firm is 
represented, and as these instruments are high-priced, their trade will be limited. 
For the firms prepared to manufacture the piano in demand, a large trade is assured. 
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Fly catchers 4.536 5 ak eee es eee bee 1 if 10 2 
Glass jars: fs. J. DT eee EE ac ihi ts ae Pies 1 eh Ra as Pees Per UE PEO rr ae 
GIRRE BOTS i. Bh eae eee | ae nar ne PMO Mr IO 
THGiRLOES Mein ho aoe, bee eee ees LD fine voice acs Sadao d a's gedelor lla Ske Os eee 
SUAS ries ove Sok Se ee tee are See ee 1 1 5 2 
Jeweletvee. Hacc. Cis.sn) Pees cleo Coe ear a ee eee i if 6 3 
WatALITO aA ek dd as Be re SURES Scarce ere Dy ee IS SO iv 
trick TOauners on.sc5s is. fee oon Ble alee ae perce PASE Ci Se ea oy Sc 4 2 
IASLOR Eten as © id oer ee areal cae eras es 1 1 8 4 
MUSE MOONS. es asf hs Ves ene Pee 1 1 1 8 o 
OTIS og BEY vis toile 9k Se bc CR ae 3 10 2 0) 8 
SI PULELING, ee.) a atest: tected <a RITE be eae ee 1 d! 4 16 
LAP HS kate CAN tae GSEs Ln Reed. comers 2 1 1 i 2 
A Clore POLES at cua <n ta Ate eee ee aks Ga Ai OL ee ee eet 4 5 
Gh SERA LPO OR r so ep e us (y osteo OL Ce ee 1 4 10 6 
TE PWROPS 2 ores, Boh g alongs 4.3 dnc whe gattra tae P AluebiSrelgte. oA AS Scie charac ay Mi ade celtic ad ye Cera 46 
5 2 


WAnICLOW. SOLECLERT ana ek tant et ne. Me ee mae sa 1 1 


In addition to the subjects tabulated above, there has been a general corre- 
spondence on many other lines in which nothing definite resulted. Among these 
may be mentioned such lines as mica, sardines, clocks, linseed oil, South African 
Customs, etc. 
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REPRESENTATION, 
+ 
Special Interviews | Amount 
a ae S. A. Trade] Canadian | Reports to | with South of 
Inquiries. | Inquirers. | Canadian African Corre- 
Firms. Firms. spondence. 
EPCOT Sue Beater, Rees OS Elle «lg he 175 212 21 137 37 
Commission houses... 2. (0.0... 00. 25 124 12 35 18 


The above table speaks for itself, and as a result of this special work, it is a 
great satisfaction and pleasure to report that there are forty-one more Canadian 
firms represented in South Africa on November 1st, of this year, than there were on 
November 1st, 1914. Some of these lines have only been introduced into South 
Africa within the past two months, and although Canada’s exports in some special 
lines have decreased in large quantities, our total exports to South Africa for the ten 
months of the year are more than $500,000 better than for the same period of last 
year. These figures show the value of representation in the field and the improve- 
ment will probably continue if the Canadian firms will persevere in their efforts to 
~ gecure and hold this market, in which firms are so anxious to secure more of its 
American purchases from the Dominion of Canada. Particulars regarding con- 
ditions governing commercial travellers or arrangements with local agents and com- 
mission houses will be found in Weekly Bulletin No. 581. 


NEW IMPORTS FROM CANADA, . 


In the tables and short reviews as shown in this report, mention is made, in some 
cases, of imports from new source of supply in Canada. It is a pleasure to submit 
the following list of goods sold by Canada to South Africa for the first time:—Bags 
and trunks, boots and shoes, leather splits, underwear, shirts, gloves, soap, perfumes, 
confectionery, chocolates, enamelware, lanterns, bolts and nuts, tubing, bar iron, steel 
bars, wire nails, cement coated nails, cut nails, garden rakes, hay forks, galvanized 
wire, wire baling, wire mattresses, sewing machines, paint, mattress wire, refrigera- 
tors. In addition to this list, it may be noted that other Canadian firms have 
shipped, for the first time, lumber, box shooks, handles, woodenware, flour, musical 
instruments, cheese, butter, casings, farm implements, dairy implements, fruit can- 
ning machinery and mining machinery. 


- RESULTS FROM TRADE INQUIRIIES. 


During the past year special efforts were made by interviews and correspondence 
to follow up the trade inquiries received during 1913-14. The answers and opinions 
of South African merchants were very interesting, and it may be worth while to quote 
extracts from a few of these :— 


1. “I have had a reply from the firms you mention but they offer only to make 
to specification and J desire a firm already doing the trade. Evidently your 
reports are carefully watched by some of the American manufacturers as I pave 
two ye) three communications which, I think, are to be traced only in this way.” 

“fave pleasure in advising you that the result of your notice in Weekly 
state whieh you mention, has been extremely satisfactory and business will result 
at an early date.” 

3. In reference to your inquiry we beg to state we placed an order with one 

~\.of the firms you mention; the prices were alright, but the goods we find do not 
~eompare favourably, ‘as ae as quality is concerned, with similar goods from 
‘another country.” 
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A. “We have heard from some of the firms, we have not yet had any business 
transactions with the firms indicated by you. Business will be given to Canada 
if your firms will bring their goods more prominently before us by representation 
and samples of their goods, rather than lists only.” 

5. “Of the firms you mention, we have done business with one firm only. 
We have had communications from a number of the others, but either the coods 
they make are not suitable to our trade, or they have omitted entirely to send us 
quotations with their catalogues or price lists.” 

6. “ With reference to the names of the Canadian producers which you were 
good enough to place us in communication, beg to advise that we are in communi- 
cation with the three firms mentioned and we believe business will ensue.” 

". “Two of the firms you mention have negotiated with us and we have 
placed some fair business with one of them. Most of the Canadian firms expect 
us to guess their values, we must have price lists, discounts and when possible 
samples. We will do business with Canada if they come ‘after it in the right way.” 


The above few extracts from many such letters or interviews will show the value 
of the Weekly Bulletin if the Trade inquiries are followed up in an intelligent and 
business-like manner. ; 


COMMISSION HOUSES IN CANADA. 


From the time of my first trip through the Union of South Africa, it has been 
recommended very strongly in several reports, the necessity for the organization of 
Commission houses in Canada, with the result that during the past year, a request was 
received from a Canadian firm asking to be placed on our files as ‘a firm prepared to 
zo ahead along these lines. At this end, the interest of a firm was drawn to the possi- 
bilities of Canadian exports through a Canadian commission house, with the result 
that these two firms were brought together and an export commission house was 
established, which represents some of the best Canadian shippers, and good orders are 
being secured, although the organization is hardly complete as yet. There is room for 
other establishments of this kind where a large trade is at hand and only awaits up-to- 
date conditions of representation. 


SOUTH AFRICAN BUSINESS VISITS TO CANADA. 


During the past year, in discussing the possibilties of securing goods from Canada, 
several firms were prevailed upon to visit the Dominion. ‘These visits have proved satis- 
factory as several agencies were arranged and in other cases goods. were purchased 
for the first time. The prospects at present indicate that during the coming year 
there will be more visits made to Canada by South African buyers or established 
commission house representatives. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TRADE. 


The imports into South Africa for the years 1910 to 1914 inclusive, averaged in value 
$170,000,000 a year. The figures of import for the last two years are much lower than the 
figures of 1913. Local trouble, such as strikes, drought and the ostrich feather slump, 
had its effect early in 1914, then came the war, rebellion in the country and in many 
districts severe drought during 1915. The farmers have lost heavily in some districts, 
and South Africa has temporarily lost its market for ostrich feathers and diamonds. 
On the other hand, the gold industry is working steadily, the production of gold being 
larger than ever. The diamond industry will start working again in January. The 
ostrich districts have made money on lucerne and the possibilities of the export meat 
trade are very good. Progress in the wool industry and hides and skins is satisfactory. 

With very few exceptions, the productive energies and the commercial activities 
of the country have been little disturbed and it is a pleasure to report steady progress 
in the general trade during the past five months, with every prospect of its continuance. 
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From 1910, when the total exports from Canada to South Africa were valued at 
$3,150,000, steady progress has been made. .In 1911, the imports increased $25,000 
and in 1912 Canada exported $135,000 more than 1910. In 1913, the total exports: 
were $4,270,000, almost a million dollars more than in 1912, and in 1914, the exports 
from Canada totalled $4,910,000, again an increase, although the total imports were 
$34,500,000 less than 1913. During 1915, our trade on a few special lines has dropped 
considerably, but the progress on many other lines, (some sold for the first time), 
is so general that for the first ten months of this year, our total exports on general 
merchandise were $500,000 better than 1914 and this does not include a very large 
import of stores for the Union Government of South Africa from Canada. 

With direct monthly cold storage steamers from Canada, and the demand in 
South Africa for Canadian goods, there should be such an effort on the part of Can- 
adian manufacturers, producers and shippers that the total value of cargo shipped on 
these steamers to South Africa should be of only Canadian origin. 


SUGGESTION TO CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS AND SHIPPERS. 


There has been a slight improvement in explicit details in the inquiries received 
from Canadian manufacturers and shippers. If inquirers could only realize the value 
of these details in the first letter of inquiry, especially under present conditions of 
trade, they would forward specific information, such as F.O.B. Canadian port prices, 
illustrations or catalogues, style of packing, size and weight of cases and other details 
which would enable the purchaser to work out his landed costs. Firms desirous of 
representation should give particulars regarding commission allowed, samples and 
time of agency contract. With the above conditions in hand, an intelligent report 
regarding possibilities of trade can be returned at once, and experience proves that 
this method brings results in the shape of orders at once, while on the other hand, when 
these conditions are not submitted, it'is impossible to interest either the purchaser or 
the agent and only a general report can be made to the inquirer. 

When a demand for a quotation is received direct from the South African mer- 
chant or an order is placed direct for the first time, a manufacturer should not quote 
or invoice at a higher price than the same goods can be purchased from an American 
commission house, for, not only is it detrimental to future business, but the general 
export trade of Canada is hurt and the usefulness of the Trade Commissioner in pro- 
moting trade is affected, as in most cases this direct demand has come through the 
efforts of this office. The belief should be dissipated that the order had to come or that 
the buyers in South Africa do not know their business. It is to be remembered that 
this is one of the keenest markets in the world, with highly trained business men in 
charge who appreciate good business principles as well as value. 

If at the request of a Canadian manufacturer this office is able to influence an 
open order from a South African merchant, asking that goods to the value of say two 
hundred dollars be shipped as a sample or trial lot, a thousand dollars worth should 
-not be shipped and yet a satisfactory conclusion to the business be expected. Again 
the harm done is not to the individual firm, but to Canadian trade generally and to 
this office. 

South Africa brings a very good market for many Canadian productions, the 
import tables published in.the Weekly Bulletin from time to time should be carefully 
studied. These are compiled in such a way as to indicate at a glance what the manu- 
facturers in other countries are exporting to South Africa, especially. the United 
States manufacturers, who secure this trade in the only way it can be secured—by 
direct representation. ; 

The South African merchants are anxious to meet Canadian representatives and 
to see Canadian samples, and one can only repeat the keynote to last year’s review. 
“The manufacturer must be represented in the field if he expects to do business, and 
his value must be as good, if not better, than his foreign competitor.” 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE SERVICE. 


Canadian Trade Commissioners and Commercial Agents should be kept supplied 
with catalogues, price lists, discount rates, etc., and the names and addresses of trade 


representatives by Canadian exporters. 


Catalogues should state whether prices are at 


factory point, f.o.b. at port of shipment, or which is preferable, c.i.f. at foreign port. 


CANADIAN TRADE COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine Republic. 

H. R. Poussette, Reconquista, No. 46, Buenos 

Aires. Cable Address, Canadian. 
Australia. 

D. H. Ross, Stock Exchange SBuilding, 

Melbourne. Cable Address, Canadian. 
British West Indies. 

E. H. S. Flood, Bridgetown, Barbados, 
agent also for the [Bermudas and British 
Guiana. Cable Address, Canadian. 

China. 

J. W. Ross, 13 Nanking Road, Shanghai. 

Cable Address, Cancoma. 


Cuba. 


Acting Trade Commissioner, Lonja del 
Comercio, Apartado 1290, Havana. Cable 
Address, Cantracom. 

France. 

Phillippe Roy, Commissioner General, 17 
and 19 Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 
Cable Address, Stadacona. 

Japan. 

G. B. Johnson, P.O. Box 109, Yokohama. 

Cable Address, Canadian. 
Holland. 


Acting Trade Commissioner, JZuidblaak, 
26, Rotterdam. Cable Address, Watermill. 


Newfoundland. 


W. B. Nicholson, Bank of Montreal Build- 
ing, Water street, St. John’s. Cable 
Address, Canadian. 


New Zealand. 


W. <A. Beddoe, Union Buildings, Customs 
street, Auckland. Cable Address, Cata- 
dian. 


South Africa. 


W. J. Egan, Norwich Union Buildings, 
Cape Town. Cable Address, Contracom. 


United Kingdom. 


Acting Trade Commissioner, Sun Building, 
Clare street, Bristol. Cable Address, 
Canadian. 


J. E. Ray, Central House, Birmingham. 
Cable Address, Canadiar 


F. A. C. Bickerdike, Canada Chambers, 36 
Spring Gardens, Manchester. Cable Ad- 
dress, Contracom. 


J. Forsythe Smith, Fruit Trade Commis- 
sioner, North British Building, Hast Parade, 
Leeds. Cable Address, Canadian. 


J. T. Lithgow, 87 Union street; Glasgow, 
Scotland. Cable Address, Contracom. 


Harrison Watson, 73 Basinghall street, 
London, E. C., England. Cable Address, 
Sleighing, London. : 


SPECIAL TRADE COMMISSIONERS. 


Lumber. 


H. R. MacMillan, visiting Europe, Africa, Australasia and the Orient, 


C. F. Just, Russia: 
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CANADIAN COMMERCIAL AGENTS. 


British West Indies. South Africa. 


Tripp, 


Edgar Port of Spain, Trinidad. D. M. McKibbon, Room 34, Permanent 

Cable Address, Canadian. . Buildings, Harrison Street, Johannes- 
burg. 

R. H. Curry, Nassau, Bahamas. iE. J. Wilkinson, P.O. Box 673, Durban, 
Natal. 


Norway and Denmark. 


C. E. Sontum, Grubbeged No. 4, Christiana, Norway. Cable Address, Sontums. 


CANADIAN HIGH COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE. 
United Kingdom. 


W. L. Griffith, Secretary, 17 Victoria street, London, S.W., England. 


Cable Address, Dominion, 
London. 


ENLARGED CANADIAN TRADE INTELLIGENCE. 


Under the arrangement made by the Minister of Trade and Commerce with Sir 
Edward Grey in July, 1912, the Department is able to present the following list of 
the more important British Consulates whose officers have been instructed by the 


Foreign Office to answer inquiries from and give information to Canadians who wish 


to consult them in reference to trade matters. 


Brazil: 

Bahia, British Consul. 

Rio de Janeiro, British Consul General. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso, British Consul General. 
China: 

Harbin, British Consul. 
Colombia: 

Bagota, British Consul General. 


Ecuador: 
Quito, British Consul General. 
Egypt: 
Alexandria, British Consul General. 
France: 
Havre, British Consul General. 
Marseilles, British Consul General. 
India: 
Calcutta, Director General of Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 
Italy: 
Genoa, British Consul General. 
Milan, British Consul. 
Mexico: 
‘Mexico, British Consul General. 


Netherlands: 
Amsterdam, British Consul. 


Panama: 
Colon, British Consul. 
Panama, British Vice-Consul. 
Peru: 
Lima, British Vice-Consul. 


Portugal: 
Lisbon, British Consul. 


Russia: 
Moscow, British Consul General. 
Petrograd, British Consul. 
Vladivostock, British Consul. 
Odessa, British Consul Ger eral. 
Spain: 
Barcelona, British Consul General. 
Madrid, British Consul. 
Sweden: 
Stockholm, British Consul. 


Switzerland: 

Geneva, British Consul. 
Uruguay: 

Monte Video, British Vice-Consul. 


Venezuela: 
Caracas, British Vice-Consul. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Annual Report. 


Part JI—Cawnapian Trape. (Price, 45 cents). 
Imports into and Exports from Canada. 
(Itemized and General Statements.) 


Part JJ.—Canapian Trape. (Price, 15 cents.) 
1. With France. 
2. With Germany. 
3. ‘With United Kingdom. 
4. With United States. 


Part III.—Canapian Trade. (Price, 20 cents.) 
With British and Foreign Countries. 


(Except France, Germany, United Kingdom and United States.) 


Part IV.—MisceLLangeous InrorMation. (Price, 5 cents.) 
Bounties. 
Commercial Intelligence Service. 
Gold and Silver Marking Act, Administration of. 
Lumber and Staple Products. 
Revenue and Expenditure of Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Statistical Record of the Progress of Canada. 
Tonnage tables. 


Part V.—Grain Statistics. (Price, 25 cents.) 
Part VI.—Sussipizep StTeaMsuip Service. (Price, 20 cents.) 
Part VIJ.—Trape or British and Foreign Countries. (Price, 35 cents.) 


Monthly Reports. 
Census and Statistics. (fF ree.) 
Trade and Commerce. (Price, 20 cents.) 


Weekly Bulletin (free.) 
(Circulated within Canada only.) 


Containing Reports of Trade Commissioners and General Trade 


Information. 


Miscellaneous Publications. 


Canada Year Book. (Price, $1.00.) 

Census Returns. (Price of volumes varies.) 
Criminal Statistics. (Price, 25 cents.) 
Foreign Importers, Director of. (F ree.) 
Grain Inspection in Canada. (F’ree.) 

List of Licensed Elevators. (Free.) 
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